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THE FIRST. BOOEE 
of Sir Franca Bacon; of the pro- 


ficience & advancement of Learn- 
ing , Divine and Humane. 


'To tbe King. 


Z Here were vnder the Law (excellent 
King) both daily Sacrifices, and free 
>> will Offerings ; the one proceeding 
'2,= vpon ordinary obſervance; the 0- 
2 ther . vpona devout cheercfulneſle ; 
In like manner there belongeth to 
Kings from their Servants, both tribute and duty, 
and preſents of affeion: Inthe former of theſe, I 
hope I ſhall not liueto be wanting, according to my 
moſt humble duty, and the good pleaſure of your 
Maieſties employments: for the fireer thought it 
more re{peC&tiue to make choyce of ſome oblarion, 
which might rather reterre to the propriety and cx- 
cellency of your individuall Perſon, thento the bu. 

{ineſle of your Crowne and Stare. 
Wherefore repreſenting your Maicſty many 
by. A 2 rimes 
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rimes vnto my minde, and bcholding you not with 
rhe inquiſitive eve of preſumprion, ro. diſcouer thar 
whichthe Scripture tclleth me, is inſcrutable ; bur 
with the obſervant eyc of duty and admiration- 
leauing afide the other parts of your vertue and for- 
tune, I haue beene touched, -yea-and poſſeſſed with 
an extreame-Wwounder at hole your vertues and: fa- 
culties,) which the Philoſophers call inrtellectuall- 
The largeneſſe of your Capacity , the faithtulneſſe 
of your memory, rthe{wiftnefſe of your apprehen- 
ſion, the penetration of your Iudgement , and the. 
facility and order of - your clocution ; and [ hauc 
often thonght, thar of all che perſons liuing, rhar [ 
haue knowne, your Maieſty were the beſt 1nſtancc 
to make a man of Platoes opinion, that all know= 
ledge is but remembrance, and that the minde ot 
man by nature knowetrh all things, and harh dur hex 
owne natiue and originall notions ( which by the 
ſtrangeneſſe. and darkeneſſe of this Tabernacle of 
the body are ſequeſtred) againe reviycd and reſto, 
red: ſucha light of Nature I have obferued in your 
Majeſty ,.- and ſuch a readineſle to rake flame, and 
blaze from the leaſt occaſion prefented, or the leaft 
ſparke of anothers knowledge deliuered . And as 
the Scripture ſaith of the wifeſt King: That his heart 
w45 45 the ſands of the Sea, which though it be one of 
the largeſt boaies,yert it confiſterh ofthe ſmalleſt and 
fineſt portions: So hath God ginen your Maieſty a 
compoſition of vnderſtanding admirable, being able 
to compaſle and comprehend rhe greareſt marrers, 
and neverthelcſlc ro touch and apprehend the leaſt, 
whereas 
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The firſt "Booke: 
whereas it ſhould ſceme an impoſſibility in Nature; 
for the ſame Inſtrument ro make it ſelfe fir for” great 
and {mall workes. And for your gift of fpeech, 
call ro minde- what Cornelins Tacitus faith of Au. 
guſts Ceſar: Auguſto profluens & que principem de. 
cereteloquentia fnit;/For it wee note ir well , ſpeecle 
thats vetered with labour and diffticulty', or ſpeech 
that ſauoureth ot the afteQarion of arrand precepts, 
or ſpeech that is framed afterthe imitation of fome 
patterne of eloquence , though never fo excellent- 
All this hath ſomewharſcrvile, and holkding of rhe 
ſubic&t. But: your Miicſtics manner of {pecch is 
indeed Prince: like, flowing as from a tountaine., and 
yerſtreaming and branching ic f{elte into Natures or- 
der, full of facility and: tchcity, imitating none and 
inimitable by any. And-as in your civillEſtate-there 
appeareth ro bean emulation and contention of your 
. Maieſtics vertue with your fortune, a vertuous dif- 
poſttion with a fortunate 'rcgiment, a vertuous Cx- 
pectationh (when time.was) of your greater fortune, 
with, a proſperous 'poflefſion thereof 11n' the due 
tine; a vertuous obſervation of the Lawes of mar- 
riage, wich moſt bleſſed and happy fruit of marrt- 
age-a vertuous.andmoſt Chriſtian defire of peace, 
with a; fortunate” inclinartort 1n. 'your neighbour- 
Princes therevnto: Solikewiſcinthete inrellectuall 
matters, there ſcemerh to bee no: lefle contention 
berweene the-excellency -of ' your Maicſties gifts 
ot Natore, and the vniuerfahry and perfection ot 
your Learning. For Lamnvellaſſured,thatthis which 
: A 3. [ 


4 Of the advancement of Learning, 
I ſhall ſayis noamplification arall, but a pofitiue and 
meaſured truth: which is, that there hath not beene 
ſince.Chrifſts time any King,or temporall Monarch, 
which hath bin ſo learned inall literature & erudiri- 
on,divineand humane. For let a man ſeriouſly and 
diligently revolue and peruſe the ſucceſhon of the 
Emperours of Rome, of which Ceſar the Dictator, 
who lined ſome yeares before Chriſt, and Marcus 
Antoninus were the beſt Learned; and ſo-deſcend to 
the Emperours of Grec#4, or of the Weſt, and then 
to the lines of France, Spaine, England,Scotland,and 
the reſt, and hee ſhall finde this 1ndgement is truly 
made. For it ſeemeth muchin a King,if by the com- 
pendiousextractions of other mens'Wits and La- 
bours, he can-take hold of any fuperficiall Orna- 
ments and ſhewes of learning, : or: if hee counte. 
nance and preferre learning and learned men : Bur 
rodrinke indeed of the true fountaines of learning, 
nay,to haue ſuch a fountaine of learning in himſelfe, 
ina King, and ina King borne, tsalmoſta Miracle. 
And the more, becauſe there is mer in your Maieſty 
a rare Coniunion, aſwell of Divine and ſacred 11- 
rerature, as of prophane and humane : So as your 
Maicſty ſtandeth inueſted of that-triplicity, which 
in great vencration,was aſcribed to the ancient Her 
mes; the power and fortune of a King; the Know- 
ledge and illumination of a Prieſtz and the learning 
and vnirerſality ofa Philoſopher. This propriety, 
inherent and individuall attribute in your Maicſty, 
deſerueth to be cxprefſed,not only in the fame and 
admiration 
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admirationofthe preſent time, nor in the Hiſtory 
or tradition of the ages ſucceeding; but alſo in'ſome 
folid worke, fixed memoriall, and immortall mo- 
nument, bearing a Character or ſignature, both of 
the power ofa King,and the difference and perfccti- 
on of ſuch a King. | 
Thereforel did conclude with my ſelfe ,. that I 
could not make vnto your Majeſty a better oblation, 
then of ſome treatiſe rending to that end , whereof 
the furame will conſiſt of theſe two parts: The for- 
mer concerning the excellency of Learning and 
Knowledee, and the excellency of the merite and 
erueglory , inthe augmentation and Propagation 
thereof: The latter , what the particular ates and 
workes are, which haue beene imbraced and vnder- 
taken forthe advancement of Learning: And againe - 
har defeRts and vnder-values I findean ſuch parti- 
cular a&s:torhe end, that though I' cannot poſi- 
tively or affirmatiuely adviſe your Maieſty, or pro- 
pound vrito you framed particulars, yet Tmay cx- 
cite your Princely Cogtations;o viſtr the excellent 
trealurcof your owne minde, and thence-to extract 
particulars for this purpole,agretable to your Mag- 
nanimity and wiſdome. 
N theentrancetothe former of theſe; to cleere 
the way,andas itwere to-make ſilence,to haue the 
true Teftumonies concerning the dignity of Learn- 
ing to bebetter heard, without the interruption of 
tacite ObieRians: Ithinke good to deliver it from 
ERR the 
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place,T hat in ſpacious Fatt 9 is much contri- 


Cauſes doth derogare from our. de 
God, who is the firſt cauſe. 


by thelighr 


«F 


whereof 
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whereof man did giue names vnto other creatures 
in Paradiſe, as they were brought before him,ac- 
cording vnto their proprieties, which gaue the oc. 
caſion to the fall; bur it was the proud knowledge 
of good & evill, with anintent in manto giuclaw | 
vnto himſclfe,and to depend no more vpon Gods 
Commandements, which was the forme of the 
temptation; neither is it any quantity of knowledg 
how great ſoever, thar can make the mind of man 
_ to ſivell;for nothing can fill, much lefſe extend the 
ſoule of man,burt God, and the contemplation of 
God:& therefore ' Salomon ſpeaking of the two 
principall ſenſes of Inquiſition, the eye, and the 
care,afhrmeth that the eye is never ſatished with 
ſeeing,nor the care with hearing;& if there beno 
fulneſſe, then is the Continent greater, then-the 
Content: ſo of knowledge itſelfe, and the mind of 
man, whegeto the ſenſes are but Reporters, hee 
defineth likewiſe in theſe wordes, placed after thar 
Kalender or Ephemerides, which hee maketh'of 
the diverſities of times and ſeaſons for all ations 
and purpoſes ; and concludeth thus : GOD hath 
made all things beantifull or decent in the true 
returne of their ſeaſons: Alſo hee hath placed the 
worlAin Mans heart ,yet cannot Man finde out the 
worke which God worketh from the beginning to the 
end: Declaring not obſcurely, that God hath fra- 
med the minde of man as a mirrour,or glaſle, ca- 
pable of the Image of the vniverlall world , and 
joyfull to receiue the impreſſion thereof, as the 
B Eye 


g Of the advancement of Learning, 
Eye joyeth. to receiue light, and not only de- 
lighted in beholding the variety of thinges and 
viciſhrude of times ;, but raiſed alto ro finde our and 
diſcerne the ordinances anddecrees,which through- 
out all thoſe Changes are infallibly oblerved, 
And although hee doth _infinuate that the ſu- 
preame_ or ſummary law of Nature, which hee 
calleth, -The'worke which GOD worketh from the 
beginning to the end, & not poſſible to bee found out 
by cMan.; yet that doth: not derogate from the 
capacirie of the minde; but may bee referred 
to, the impediments as. of ſhortneſle of lite/, ill 
coniunRtion of labours , ill tradition of knowledge 
over from hand to hand, and many other Inconveni- 
ences, wherevnto the condition of Man is ſubiect, 
For that nothing parcell of rhe world, isdenied to 
Mans enquiry and invention: /hee doth in another 
place rule over, when he ſaith, The Spirit of Han ws 
as the Lampe of God , wherewith he ſearcheth the in. 
wardneſſeof «ll ſecrets. If then ſuch be the capacitic 
and receit ofthe minde of Man, it: is manifeſt , that 
there is nodanger at all inthe proportion or quan. 


 titie of. knowledge how large ſoever; leaſt it 


ſhould make it ſwell or qut-compaſſe ir ſelte; no, 
bur it is mecrely the. quality ' of SROWNSgOs 


which bee it in quantity more or lefſe, if ir 


"taken withour the true correctiue thereof, hath 


in it ſome Nature of venome or malignity, and 
ſome effets of that venome, which 1s ventolirie 
or 


The firſt "Booke. 9 
or ſwelling. This correctiue ſpice, the mixture 
whereof maketh knowledg ſo Soueraigne,is Cha- 
rity, which the Apoſtle immediatly addeth to the 
former Clauſe, for fo he ſaith, Knowledge bloweth 
vp,but Charity buildethwp ; not vnlike vnto thar 
which he dcliuereth in another place : If 7 peake 
(ſaith he) with the tongues of Men ana Angels, 
and had not Charity, it were but as aTinkling Cym. 
ball; Not bur that it is an . excellenr thing to 
ſpeake with the Tongues of Menand Angels,bur 
becauſe if it bee ſcuered from Charity, and 
not referred to the good of Men apd Man-kinde, 
it hath rather a Gunding and Vnworthy glo- 
ry, then a meriting and ſubſtantiall Vertue. And 
as for that' Cenſure of Sa/omon, concerning the 
exceſle of Writing and Reading Bookes, andthe 
anxiety of Spirit which redoundeth from K now- 
ledge, and that Admonition of Saint Paul, 
that weebeenot (educed by vaine Thiloſophy ; Let 
_ thoſe places bee rightly vaderſtood, and they 
doc indeed very excellently ſet forth the true 
bounds and limitations, whereby. humane know. 
ledge is confined-and circumſcribed : And yer 
without any ſuch contraRing or coarRation, he 
that it may comprehend allthe Vniverſall nature 
of ings: For theſe limitations are three : The 
firſt, That wee doe not ſo place our felicity in know- 
ledge, as wee forget our mortality . The ſecond, 
That. wee make application of our Knowledge to giue 
our ſelues repoſe & contentment ,e not bifhaf or re- 
52. pinning. 
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pinime:The third, that wedoe not preſume by the 
contEplation of nature,toartaine rothe Miſteries 
-of God;for as touching the firſt of theſe, Salomon 
'dorh 'cxcellently expound  himſelfe in another 
placeof the ſame booke, where he ſaith, 1 ſaw 
"well that knowledge recedeth 14 farre from igno.- 
rance,es light doth from darkneſe,and that the wiſe 
mans eyes keepewatch in his head, whereas the foole 
'roundeth about in aarkneſſe: But withall ] learned 
t hat the ſame mortality involueth them both. And 
for the {econd certaine it is,there is no vexation or 
anxiery of migd, which reſulteth from knowledge 
otherwiſe then meerely by accident;for all know- 
ledge and wonder (which is the-ſcede- of know- 
ledge is an impreflion of pleaſure init ſelte; but 
when men fall to framing concluſtons,out of their 
Knowledge, applyingir to their particular, and 
miniſtring vuto themſclues thereby weake fteares, 
or vaſt defires., there: groweth that catefulneſle 
and trouble of mind,whichis (| poken of : for then 
Knowledge is no more Lumen ſiccum , whereof 
Heraclitus the profound ſaid, Lumen (1ccum opti- 
maanima,;but it becomerth Lumen ma 4am Or ma- 
teratim, being ſteeped & infiſed in the humors of 
the affetions. And asfor the third poynt,it deſer- 
ueth ro be a little ſtood vpon, and not to be lightly 
paſſed over: for ifany man ſhall thinke by view & 
1nquiry into theſe fenfible and mareriall things to 
atraine tharlighr, whereby hee may reveale vnto 


himfſelfe the nature or will of God: then AM 
948 e 


. The fiſt "Booke. | Ir 
he ſpoiled by vaine Philoſophy:For the contepla- 
tion of Gods Creatures & workes producerh(ha- 
uing regard tothe workes & creatures thelelues) 
knowledge, but hauing regard to (G0d,no perfect 
knowledg but wonder, which is broken knowledy: 
And therefore it was moſt aptly ſaid by one of 
Platoes Schoole that the ſenſe of man'carrietha re. 

ſemblance of the $ un,which(as we is, pong CO re- 
wvealeth all the terreſtriall Globe; but then againe tt 
obſcureth & concealeth the ſtars & celeſtiall Globe: 
So doth the ſenſe diſcouer naturall thines, but it 
darkeneth & ſhuttethwp Divine. And hence ir 1s 
true,thar it hath procceded,that divers grear Lear- 
ned men haue beene Herericall, whil't{rhey have 
ſought to fly vpt9 the ſecrets of the Deity ,by the 
waxen winges of the ſenſes : And as for the 
conceite that too much knowledge ſhould in- 
clinea manto- Atheiſme, and that the ignorance 
of ſecond cauſes ſhould make a more devour 
dependance vpon God, © whichis the firſt cauſe: 
- Firſt, it is good to aske"the queſtion, which - 7b 
asked of his friends : Will you lye for God, as one 
man will doe for anather to gratifie him?for certain 
itis,that God worketh nothing in Nature,but b 
ſecond cauſes, & ifthey would haue ir cn 
beleeved,ir is mcere impoſture,as it were infavour 
towards God:and nothing elle, but to offer rothe 
Author of Truth, the vncleane ſacrifice of a lye. 
Bur farther, itis an aſlured Truth, and a Con- 


cluſion of Experience, thata little or ſuperficiall 
B 3 know- 
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knowledge of Philoſophy may incline the minde 
of man to Atheiſme, but a farther proceeding 
therein doth bring the mind backe againe to Re. 
ligion: Forin the entrance of Philoſophy; when 
the ſecond Cauſes, which arenext vnro the fen- 
ſes, doe offer themielues to the minde of Man, if 
irdwelland ſtay there , it may induce ſome obli. 
uion of the higheſt cauſe, bur when a man pal. 
ſeth- on farther, and ſeerh the dependance of 
cauſes; -and the workes of Providence; then ac- 
cording to the Allegory of the Poets ,' hee will 
eaſily belecue thatthe higheft Linke of Natures 
Chayne muſt needs be tyed to the foot of 7»p:- 
zexs Chayre. To'Conclule therefore, let no man 
vpon a weake conceite of Sobriety, or an ill ap- 
plycd moderation thinke or maintaine, that a man 
can ſearch toofarre, or bee too well ſtudied in 
the Booke of Gops Word, or in the Booke of 
Gops' Workes, Divinity or Philoſophy ; but 
rather let Men'endeavour an endlefle Progrefle, 
or proficience in both - orily let men beware rhat 
they apply both to chariry,and notto ſwelling; to 
vie, andnotto oſtemation, and againe, that they 
doe not vnwiſely mingle, or confound theſe learn- 
ings _—_— 

Andas for the diſgraces which learning recei- 
ueth from Politiques,they be of this Narure; that 
Learning doth ſoften mens mindes,$8 makes them 
more vnapt for the honour & exerciſe of Armes; 
thatit doth marre 8 pervert Mens diſpoſirions for 

matter 
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matter of government and policiez in making 
them too curious and irre{olute by variety of rea- | 
ding; or too pereniptory or polite by ſtrictnefle 
of rules and axiomes; or too immoderate and 0- 
uerweening by reaſon of thegreatneſſe of exam- 
ples; or too incompatibleand differing from the 
times, byireafon of the diſhmilitude of examples; 
or at leaſt,thar it- doth divert mens trauels from 
action and buſineſſe,& bringeth them to aloue of 
leaſure and privateneſſe;and thar ir doth bring in- 
to States a relaxation of-diſcipline, whileſt every 
Man is more ready to argue, then to obey and 
exccute. Out of this conceit, Cato ſurnamed the 
Cenſor. one of the wiſeſt mem indeedethar: ever 
lined, when Carncades the Philoſopher" came in 
Embaſſage to Rome;and that the. young men of 
Rome began to flocke abour him being allured 
with the {weetneſle and Maicſty ot his eloquence 
and learning,gauc counſell in open Senate; that 
they ſhould giue him his diſpatch with all ſpeed, 
leaſt hce ſhould infect and':inchant the mindes 
and affections of the youth, & at vnawares bring 
in an alteration of the manners and Cuſtomes 
of the State. Our of the ſame conceit. or humour 
did Y:rgill, rurning his penne to the advantage 
of his E ountry, and the diſadvantage of his owne 
proteſſion,make a kind of feparation berweene p0- 
licieand gouernement, 8 bctweene Arts & Sci- 
ences, inthe verſes ſo much renowned , attribu- 
ting and challenging the oneto the Romanes, and 
| leauing 
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leauing & yeelding the other tothe Grecians, Tw 
_ regere 4mperio/populos Romane memzto,he tibi erit 
artes,&c.lolikewile we ſee that Anytus the accu- 
{erof Socrates laid it as an Article of charge & ac- 
culation againſt him,that he did with the variety 
8 power of his diſcourſes and difſputations with- 
diawyoung men tro:due reverence tothe Lawes 
8 Cuſtomes of their Country:& that he did pro- 
teſle a dangerous & pernitious ſcience, which was 
to makethe worſe matter ſeeme the better, and to 
{uppreſſe truthby force of eloquence and ſpeech: 
But cheſe andthe like impurations 'haue rather 
a countenance of gravity, then any ground of Tu- 
ſtice: for experience doth warrant, - that both in 
perſons & in times, there hath bin a mecring, and. 
concurrence inlearning and armes, flouriſhing 6: 
excelling inthe ſame men,and the ſame ages. For 
as for men, there cannot be a berter nor the like in- 
ſtance, as-ofthar paire, 4/exander the Great, and 
Tulizs. Ceſar the Dictator,whereof the one was 4- 
riſtottes Scholler in Philoſophy, 8 the'other was 
Ciceroes Rivall in cloquence;or if any man had ra- 
ther cal tor ſchollers,that were great generals,the 
generals that were greatSchollers,let him take Epa- 
minondas the Thebane,or Xenophonthe Athenian, 
whereof the one was the firſtthat abated the pow- 
er ot Sparta; & the other was the firſt that made 
way tothe ouerthrow of the Monarchie of Perſia: 
Andthis concurrence is yet more viſtble in times 
then.in perſons, by how much an age is greater ob- 
OY 1et 


je& the a Man; For. both in egypt, 4ſſyria, Per- 
fie, Grecia,'& Romenheſamertimes tharare moſt re- 
nowned for Armes,arclikewifte moſt' admired: for 
'Learningzſo that the greateſt Authors '8& Philoſo- 
phers,and the greateſt Captaines &  Gouernours 
auc liued in the ſame ages: neither [can irother- 
wiſe be;foras'in Man,the ripeneſſe of ſtrength'of 
the body and minde-commeth muchabouraage; 
ſaue that the ſtrength of rhe body commeth fome- 
what the moreearly , So-/in States; Armes and 
Learning, whereof the one correſpondeti ro-the 
body, the otherto:the ſoule of Man,haue aconcur- 
rence orneere ſequence intimes.. | | 


.| 'Andfor matter of Policy 8 Government, that _ 
Learning ſhould rather hurr,then inablethereynto, 
15 athing very improbable: we ſee it is accounted 
an errour, tocommit anaturall body tro Em 
rique Phyfitions,which:comonly have Sow ca- 
{ing receits, wherevponthey are confident and/ad- 
venturous, but know neitherthe cauſes of diſeaſes, 
northe complexions of Parients, nor perill of ac- 
cidents, northe true method of : Cures,We lee it 
Is: alikeerrorto rely vpon Advocatesor Lawyers, 
which are only men of practiſe, and/not *groun- 
ded in their bookes, who are many times  cafily 
ſurpriſed, when matrer falleth our beſides their ex- 
perience,tothe preiudice of the cauſes they hadle: 
{o by like reaſon it canot be but amatter of doubt. 
tull conſequence,it States be managed by Empe- 
'G | C rique 
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rique.Statelmen,nor wellmingled with mE groun- 
dedinLcaming > Bur contrariwile., it is almoſt 
withoutinſtatice conradidtory; thatcver any/g0- 
verainthr was difaſtrous, thar-was in the hands of 
Learned 'Governours:; For howſoever ic hath bin 
ordinary with politique mnen 20;exrenuate and dif- 
able Lcarnedimentbyrhe names bf Pedants: yet 
the-Recordsofrimeir appearerh in many particu- 
lars, thatthe Governnems of Princes in minority 
(notwithſtanding the infinttedifſadvantage of that 
kinde of Stare) bane neverthdicifercxcelled thego-. 
vernment of Princesof tnarure age , 'cven forthat 
reaſon,which they feekerorraduce, which is,thar 
by thar occaſion the State hath bin in the hands of 
Perlants:torfo was the Stare of Rowe forthe firſt 
fue years, which areformuchmagnified,durmg the 
minority of Nere,inthe hands of Sexecaa Pedants: 
Sot was again'forren /yearsſpace or more,during 
4theqmortity of Gordiaxys the younger, with great 
| candronention inthe hands of Afzfit hews 
a PFedamiclowasitbetfore thar, mthe minority of 
Alexander Severus in like happinefie,m hands nor 
ach valike; by reaſorof the rule of the women, 
whoweteaided by the [Teachers and Preceptors. 
Nay;leramanlookeintothe government of the 
of Rome, as by name, imo the governe. 
mentof Pius Quintus, and Sextas 2aurntss in'our 
tunes, who wereborth ur their -entrance. eſteemed 
butas Pedamticall Friers ;& he ſhall find/thariuch 
Popes doe greater things and procced ypon truer 


principles 


principles of Eſtate, thenchoſe which haue ;aſcen- 


dedro the. Papacy fromaneducatianand breeding: 


ih aftaires of Etate,and Courts of: Princeszfor al- 
though men bread in Learning,are perhaps to ſeek 
in pomts of convenience, and accommodating for 
the preſent which the Italians call: Ragrans af fat, 
whereof: the ſame Pigs Qnuintys could not heare 
ſpoken with patience,rearming them inventions a- 
gainſt Religion and the morall Vertues; yet on the 
other fideto' recompence rhat, they are perfed& in 
thoſeſame plaine grounds of Religion, luſtice, Ho. 


nour,and Morall vertue; which it they be well and 


watchfully purſued, there will bee ſeldome vſe of 
thoſe other,no more then of Phyſicke ina ſoundor 
well dycted: body'z neither can the experience of 
one mans [life,furnith examples and preſidents for 
theeventsof one. mans lite. For as ir happeneth 

tometimes,that the Grand-child;,or other deſcen- 

dent,reſembleth the Anceſtor more then the: Son: 

So many times occurrencesof preſent times' may 

ſort berter with ancient examples,thenwith thoſe 

of the latter, or immediate times; and laſtly, the 
wit of one man can no more. countervaile Lear- 

ning,then one mans meanes can hold way with a 

common purſe, 

And as for thoſe particular ſeducements, or in- 
diſpoſitions of the minde for policy: and govern- 
ment,which Learning is pretended to infinuate;if it 
be grantedthat any ſuchthing be,ir muſt be reme- 
bred withall, that —— miniſtreth in every 
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of them greater ſtrength of Medicine or Remedy 
then it offereth cauſe of indi{poſition or ' infirmiry: 
For if by a ſecret 'opcrarion,itmake men perplexed 
and irrc{olute,on the other fide by plaine precept it 
reacheth them when,and vpon what ground to re- 
ſolue: Yea, and how to carry things m fuſpence 
withour preiudice;tillthey reſolue: If irmake men 
poſitive and regular, ittcacherh them whar things 
are intheir nature demonſtratiue, & what are con- 
ccturall; and aſwell the vie of diſtin&tions,and ex. 
ceprions.,as thelatitude of principles and rules. If i 
miſlead by diſproportion, or diffimilitude of exi- 
ples, it reacheth men the force of Circumſtances, 
che crrours of compariſons.andaltthe cautions of 
application: ſo thar in all theſe ir doth reific-more | 
cffeually,rthe ircan pervert, Andtheſe medicines 
it conveicth intomens mindes much more torcea- 
bly by the quicknes & penetration'of Exaples: For 
tera'mah looke into the/errours of Clementrhe fea. 
uenth;{o lively deſcribed by Gaiccrardine, whoſer- 
ved'vnder him,or into the errors of C:cero painted 
out by his own penſil] in his Epiſtles ro Arricus,& 
he will fly apace tro being irrefolure: let him look 
into the crrours of Phocion,& hewill beware how 
he be obſtinate or inflexible. Let him but read the 
. fableof x10»,& irwill hold him from being vapo- 
rous orimaginariuetcr him lookeintothe errours 
of Cato the itcond;,& he will never bc one of the 
Antipodes,to tread oppolitero rhe preſent world. 
And for the conceite that Icarning ſhould diſ. 


pole 
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ofe men to leaſure and privateneſſe, and make 
Men flothfull: it were a ſtrange thing if thar which 
4ccuſtomerh rhe minde to a perpetuall motion and 
agitation, ſhould induce florhfulnefſe, whereas 
contrariwiſe it may bee truly afhrmed , that no 
kinde of men1oue buſinefſe tor it ſelfe, bur thole 
that are learned;for other perſons loue it for pro- 
fire,as an hireling that loucs the worke for the wa- 
ges; or tor honour; as becauſe ir beareththem vp 
inthe eyes of mcn, & refreſheth their reputations, 
which otherwiſe would weare; or becauſe it put- 
cth them in minde of their fortune, & giueth them 
occaſion to pleaſure and diſpleaſure; or becauſe it 
exercilerh ſome faculty, wherein they take pride, 
and ſo entertaineth them in good humor,and plea- 
fing conceits toward themſclies; or becauſe it ad- 
vanceth any other their ends.So that as itis ſaid of 
vntrue valours.thatſome 'mens valours are ia the 
eves of them that looke 9n;fo ſuch mens induſtries 
are inthe eyes of others, orat leaſtin' regard of 
their own defignements,only learned menloue bu- 
ſ1nefſe,as an attion according to nature, as agree- 
able to health of mind, - as exerciſe is to health of 
body,takingpleaſure in the.aRtion it ſelfe, & not in 
the purchaſe: So that of all men, they are the moſt 
indefatigable,if it be towards any buſtneſfe that ca1 

Hold or detaine their mind. 
Anditany man be laborious in reading 8& ſtudy, % 
yer 1dle in bufinefle & a&ion,it growerh tr6 ſoine 
weaknes of body,or ſoftnes of ſpirit;ſuch as Seneca 
D 3 {pcaketh 
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ſpcaketh of: 2uidam tam ſunt vmbratiles,t putent 
inturbide effe,quicquidin luce eſt;8 not of learning; 
well may it be,that ſuch a point of a mans nature 
may make him giue hunſelt ro learning, bur it is not 
learning that breedeth any ſuch point in his nature. 
And thar learning ſhould rake vp too much time 
ar leaſure:I anſwer, the moſt aftiue or buſy man 
that hath beene or canbe, harh (no queſtion) many 
vacant times of leaſure,while he expeCeth the tides 
and returncs of buſineſle (except he be cither tedi- 
ous and of no dilpatch,or lightly and yaworthily 
ambitious,to meddle in things that may be better 
done by others)andthen the queſtion is, bur how 
thoſe ſpaces andtimes of lealure ſhallbe filled and 
ſpent. Whether in pleaſures,or in-ſtudies; as was 
well anfwered by Demoſthenes to his adverſary 
A ſchynes,that was a man giuen to pleaſure, and 
told him,T hat his Orations did ſmell of the Lampe: 
Indeed(laid Demoſthenes) there is a great difference 
betweene the things that you &1 ae ty light: 
So as no man ncede doubt,that Learning will ex. 
pulſe buſincſle,but rather it will keepe and defend 
the poſlefiion of the mind againſt idleneſle & plea. 
ſure, which other-wiſe,at vnawares, may enter to 
the pretudice of both. 
 Again,for that other conceit,that learning ſhould 
vndermine the reverence of Lawes and Govern- 
ment, it is afluredly a meere depravation and ' ca- 
lumny withour all ſhadow of truth: forto ſay that 
a blind cuſtome of obedience ſhould be a ſurer ob- 
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ligation, then dury tanghrand vnderſtood; 1t is to 
athr methata blind ma may tread ſurer by a guid, 
then a {ccing man can by alight: and itis wihout | 
all controverſie,that learning doth make the minds 
of men gentle, generous, maniable, and pliant to 
government, whereas Ignorance makesthem chur- 
Iiſþb,thwart,& murinous;and the evidence of time 
doth clearethisafleruon,conſidering that the moſt 
| barbarous,rude, and vnicarncd times hauc beene 
molt ſubic& totumults,{cditions,and changes. 
And as tothe judgement of Catothe: Cenlor,he 
was well puniſhed for his blaſphemy againft Lear- 
ning in the ſame kinde wherein hee offended; for 
when he was paſt threef{core yeeresold,he was ta- 
ken with aneExtreame defire togoc to Schoole a- 
gaine; and to learne the Greeke rongue,to the end 
to pervſethe Greeke Authors;which doth well de- 
monltrate, that his former cenſure of rhe Grecian 
Learning, was ratheranaffeted gravity, then ac- 
cording tothe inward ſenſe of his -owne opimon. 
And as for YVirgilsveries xhough it pleaſed him to 
brauc the world in raking rothe Romans theart of 
Empire, and leauing to others the arts of ſubjects: 
yerſo much is maniteſt, that rhe Romans never al- 
cended to that height of Empire,tillthe time they 
had aſcended ro the, height of otherArts:For in the 
time of the two firſt C2(ars, which had the Art of 
governement in greateſt pertection,there liued the 
beſt Poet Vireilius Maro,the beſt Hiſtoriographer 
Titus Linus the beft Anriquary Marcus V o—_ 
tne 
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the beſt orſecond Orator Marcas Cicers,that to the 
memory of manare knowne. As for the accuſation 
of Socyates,the time muſt be remembred, when ir 
was proſecuted; which was vnder the thirty Ty- 
rants, the moſt baſe,bloudy,and envious perſons, 
that haue gouerned, which revolution of ſtate was 
no ſooner over, but Socra;es, whom they had made 
a perſon criminall, was made a perſon heroicall, 
& his memory accumulate with honours divine 8& 
bumane, and thoſe diſcourſes of his which were 
.thentearmed corrupting of manners, were after 
acknowledged tor ſoucraigne Medicines of the 
minde and manners, and ſo haue beene receiued | 
ever fincetill this day. Let this therefore {erue for 
anſwere to Politiques,which in their humerous ſc- 
verity, or intheir fained gravity haue preſumed 
tothrow imputations vpon Learning, which redar- 
gution nevertheleſle ({aue that we know not whe- 
ther our labours may extend to other ages) were 
not needfull for the preſent,in regard of the loue & 
reverence towards Learning, which the example 
8 countenance of two ſo learned Princes,Queene 
EliZabeth, and your Maicſty; being as Caſtor and 
Pollux, Lucida Sydera, Starres of excellent light, 
and moſt benigne influence, | hath wrought in all 
men of place and authority in our Nation. 

Now therefore, we come to that third ſort of di(- 
credite, or diminution of credit,that groweth vn- 
to Learning from learned men themſelues, which 


commonly cleaucth faſteſt, Ir is either from their 
fortune, 
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Fortune,or fro their manners,or fromthe natureof 
their ttudies:for the firſt, it isnot in their power 6c 
the ſecondis accidentall;the rhird only: 1s properto 
be handled.,bur becauſe we are not in hand with true 
meaſure,but with popular eſtimation 8 conce1t,it is 
not amiſſerto ſpcake ſomewhat of the two former. 
The derogations therefore, which growto learning 
from the fottune or condition of learned Care ey. 
therin reſpect of{carcity of meanes,or in reſpect of 
privatneſle of life, and meanneſſe of employments. 
Concerning want,and thar it is the caſe of Lear. 
ned men, viſually ro beginne wirh lirtle, and notto 
grow rich fo faſt as other men, by reaſon they con- 
vert nottheir labours chiefly tolucre, and encreale, 
It were good to leaue the common place in Com. 
mendation of poverty to ſome Fryer to handle, to 
whom much was attributed by cHachravell in this 
poynt, when he ſaid,T hat the Kingdome of the Cley- 
gy bad beene long before at anend, if the reputation & 
reverence towards the poverty of Frieys had not boyne 
ont the (candall of the {operflaitieg and exceſſes of Bi. 
ſhops and Prelates. So a mari might ſay,thar the feli- 
city and dclicacy of Princes and great Perſons, had 
long ſince turned to rudenefſe & Barbariſme, if the 
poverty of learning had hot kept vp Civility and 
Honor of life, But without any ſuch advantages, it 
1s worthy the obſervation, what a reverent” and ho- 
noured thing poverty of tortune'was,for ſome ages 
inthe Romane State, which neverthelefſe was a 
State without Paradoxcs. For we ſee what Titus Li- 
D 11166 
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vis ſaith inhisintroduRion. Ceterum aut me amor 
wegoty ſuſcepti fallit, ant nulla vnqua reſpublica,nec 
water nec ſandtior nec bonu exemplis ditior fuit, nec 
inqui tam ſere' avaritia' luxurtag, immigraverint, 
nec vbitantus actanm diu pannertati ac par ſimonis 
honos fuerit, We (ce likewiſe afterthat the ſtate of 
Rome was nox it ſelfe, but did degenerate; how that 
perſon thattooke vp6 him tobe colicellor ro 7ul:ns 
Ceſer,after his victory, where to begin his reſtau- 
ration of theſtate,maketh ir ofall points rhe mot 
ſummary to take away the eſtimation of Wealth. 
Verum hec & omniamala pariter cum honore pecuniz 
deſenem: Sineque Magiitratus,neque alia vulgo cu- 
pienda venaliaerunt, Toconcludethis point, as it 
was truly ſaid, that Rubor e# wvirtutes color,though 
ſometimeit come from vice:So it may be fitly ſaid, 
that Panpertas e# wirtutis fortuna. Though lome- 
timeSir may proceede from- miſ-governement and 
accident. Surely Sa/omon hath pronounced it both 
in ws cone m4 AIR ad divitias non erit inſans;8 
in precept:Buy thetruth, and ſell it not: And ſo of 
wiſdome and knowledge; Iudging that meanes were 

robe ſpent vpon learning, & notlearning to be ap- 

plyed ro meanes: Andas for the privateneſle or ob- 
 A{cureneſle(as it may be in vulgareſtimatis accoun- 
- red) of life of contemplatiue men: lt is a Theame 

ſo common,to extoll a private life, not taxed with 

ſenſuality and fleath in compariſon, and tothe diſ- 
adyantage of a civill life, forſafery, liberty, plea- 

ſure and dignity ,orat leaſt freedome from indigni- 
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yas no man handleth ir, but handlcth it well: ſuch 
a con{onancy it hath ro- mens conceitsin the ex- 
refling, and ro mens conſents in the allowing: this 
onely I will adde, that Learned Men forgotten in 
States, and not liuing inthe eyes of men,are like the 
Images of Cafſ1us & Brutus inthe funcrall of Tunis; 
of which not being repreſented , as many others 
were, Tacitus [aith, Eoipſo prafulgebant, quod non 
viſebantur, © | 
And for meannefle of employment, that which is 
moſt traduced tocontempr, is that rhe government 
of youth is commonly allotted to them, which age 
becauſe it is theage of leaſt authority, it is tranſ- 
ferred tothe diſcſteeming of thoſe employments 
wherein youth is converſant, & which are conver- 
 ſantabour youth. But how vniuſt this traducement 
is, (if you will reduce things from popularity of 
Opinion to meaſure of reaſon) may appeare in that 
we ſee men are more curious what they put into a 
new Veſlell, then into a veſlell ſeaſoned , and what 
mould they lay abour a young plant, then about a 
Plant corroborate; ſo as the weakeſt Termes and 
Times of all things vie to hauethe beſt applications 
and helpes, Andwillyou harken to the Hebrew 
Rabines! Tour young men ſhall ſee Viſions,&r your old 
men (hall dreame dreames,lay the youth is the wor- 
thier age, for that 'Viſions arenecerer apparitions of 
God then dreames*? And lerit benoted that how- 
{oever the conditions of life of Pedants haue beene 
ſcorned vpon Thearors,”. asthe:Ape of Tyranny; 
2 and 
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and that rhe'moderneloofeneffe or negligence hath 
takenno due regard to the- choice: of Schoole-ma- 
ſters,& Tutors;yerthe ancient wildome of the beft 
_ times did alwaies make ajuſt complaint; rhat States 
were r00 buſy withrheir Lawes, & roo negligent in 
point of education: whichexcellent part of ancienr 
diſcipline harhbecne in ſome ſort reviued/'of late 
times, by the Colledges of the, Ieſuites: of whom, 
although ip regard of their ſuperſtition I may lay, 
:Qrio melipres, eo deteriores, yer itiregard of this,and 
{ome oOtherpoints ; concerning humane 'Learning, 
and Morall matters, I may fay':'as Ageſtlans laidto 
his enimy Farnabaſus,Tals quum ſis, vtinan noſter 
effes. And thus much touching the dilcredits drawn 
tromrthe fortunes of Learned men: : -. 
 Astouchingthe Manners oflearned men , itis a 
thing perſonall & individuall, and nodoubt there 
be amongſt rhem,as intother profeſhons,of all tem- 
peratures but yet ſoas it is not without truth, which 
1s ſaid, that Abewnt (Fudioin mores, Studics hauc an 
influenceand operation, vpon the manners of thoſe 
that areconverſ{dntin them... | , 
_»Butypon anattenriue,and indifferent review;l for 
my-part, cannot finde any diſgracers Learning,can 
proceedtrom themanners of learned men;not inhe- 
rentto them as they are learned;except it be a fault, 
{which was. the pEnees fvilc of: Demoſthenes , 
Cicezs, Cato the ſecond; Senrce;and:many moe) that 
becaufe the times they reatiof,c are commonly þet- 
ter then therimesthey liuc in;and theduties taught, 
i better 
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better then the duties practiſed-they corend fome- 
times too farre, to bring things to perfccMu'1; aad 
ro reducethe corruption of manners, to honeſty of 
precepts, or examples of ro0- great height; And yet 
hereof they haue' Cavears enough in their owne 
walkes: For Solon, when he was asked whether hce 
had give his Citizensthe beſt lawes,anſwered wiſe- 
ly,7ca of ſuch,as they would receiue:and Plato inding 
that his own heart,could not agree with the corruvt 
mannersof his Country, refuſed to beare place-or 
office, ſaying:That\a mans Corntry was to beewſel xs 
his Parents were, that is,vith humble perſwaſions,und 
not with contefations. And Ceſars councellor pur in 
the ſime cavecat,non. ad vetera inſtituta revocans,que 
itam-pridem corruptis moribus ludibrio ſunt;8& (icero 
noceth this error directly in Catothe ſecond, whe he 
writes to his friend Att:cns; Cato optime ſepxtit, ſed 
nocet interdum reipublice; loquitur enim'tanquam 11 
repub:Platonis,nox tanquam infece Romuli, and the 
ſame Cicero doth excuſe and expound the Philoſo- 
phers tor going toofar, & being too exact in their 
preſcripts,when he ſaith;1/fs ipſi preceptores virtutis 
& Maziſtri,uidentur fines officiorum paulo longins 
qua natura vellet protuliſſe , vt cumad vitimitanimo 
contendiſiemus, 16itamen vbi oportet, confiſteremus: 
and yer himſelfe might haueſaid: Monitzs ſum mi- 
nor ipſe meis,for it was his owne fault,though not in 
lo extreame a degree. 7 

Another fault hkewiſe much of this kinde,, hath 
been incident to learned men; which. is that they 


DF” haue 
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hauceſtegined the preſervarion,good,8& honour of 
thcir @untries or Maſters before their owne for- 
tunes or {afeties. For ſo ſaith Demoſthenes vmto the | 
Athenians; If :t pleaſe you to note it my counſells vnts 
you,are not ſuch, whereby 1 ſhould grow great m—_—_ 
you,cf you become little amongſt the Grtcias:but they 
be of that nature as they are ſometimes not good for me 
to giue,but are alwaies good for you tofollow. And ſo 
Seneca after he had conſecrated that Quinquennium 
Neronistotheerernall glory of learned governors, 
held om his honeſt & loyall courſe of goud & free 
- Counſell,after his Maſter grew extreamly corrupt 
in hisgoverment;neither ca this point otherwiſe be 
for learning indued mens mindes with a true ſenſe 

of the frailty of their perſons,the caſualiry of their 

fortunes,& the dignity of their ſoule 8& vocation; 

{o rhatgt is bnpofiblc for them to eſteemethar any 

greatnes of their own fortune can be atrue or wor- 

thy end oftheir being 8& ordainment, & therefore 
aredeſtrous to giuetheir accountto God,8& ſolike- 
wiſcto their Maſters vader God (as Kings and the 

States that they ſerue)in theſe words; Ecce tibs lu. 

crefeci,and not Ecce mihi lucrefect:whereas the cor. 
rupter-{ort of meere poliriques, that hauenot their 

thoughts eſtabliſhed by learning in the loue 8 ap- 

prehenſion of duty,nor never looke abroad into v- 

niverſality;doe referreall things to themſelues,and 

- thruſt themlclues into the center of the world, as if 
all lines ſhould meer inthem 8 their fortunes;never 
caring in all tempeſts, what becomes of the ſhip ot 
| Eſtates, 
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Eftates, ſo they may ſauerhemſelucs in the. Cock- 
boat of rhcir owne fortune, whereas menthar teeie 
' the weight of dury,& know the limitsof {clte-loue, 
vie to make go0d their places and duties, rhough 
with perill. Andifthey ſtand in ſeditious and vio- 
ſent atrerations;it is rather the reverence. which ma- 
ny.timcs both adverſe parts doe giue ro: honeſty, . 
then any verfatile advantage of their own Carriage. 
But for this point of render ſcnſe,and faſt obligari., 
on of duty,which Learning doth indue the minde 
withall, howſoever Forrune may taxe it, and many 
in the depth of their corrupr princlples may deſpite 
ir,yet it will receiue an openallowance, and there- 
fore needs the leflediſproofe or exculſation. 
Another fault incident commonly ro Learned 
men,which may be more probably defended , thE 
truly denyed,is; that they faile ſometimes in ap- 
plying cheſeluesro particularperſons, which want 
of exact application ariſerh from two cauſes: The 
one, becauſe the largeneſſe of their mind can hard- 
ly confine it ſelfe to dwell inthe exquiſite obſerua- 
tion*or examination of the-Nature and cuſtames of 
one perſon: Foritis a ſpeechfor a Louer, and fora 
wile man: Satis magni alter altcritheatrum ſumns: 
Nevertheleſſe I ſhall yceld;that he thar cannor con- 
rract che fight of his mind', aſwell as diſperſe and 
dilate it, wanteth a great faculry. Bur' therc is a ſec- 
cond cauſe, which is no. inability , but 2 rejection 
pon choiceand judgement. For the honeſt & ,jiflt 
bounds of obſervation, by one perſon vpon 2nNO0« 
ther, * 
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ther, extend nofarther, burto vnderſtand him ſuffi. 
;vhereby nor to giue: him oftence,or where. 


cient! 

hyieolouble rogiue him fairhfull counſell, or wher- 
by ro ſtand vpon reaſonable guard andcaution tn re- 
ſpe& ofa mans ſelfe: But to be ſpeculatiue into a- 
notherman, to the endto know how to worke him, 
or winde/him, or governc him',- proceedeth from 
a heart thatis double andcloven,and not entyreand 
ingenuous ;* which as in; friendſhip it is want of In- 
tegrity, ſo rowards Princes or Superiors;is want of 
duty. For thecuſtome of the Leuant, which is, that 
ſubte&s doe forbtareto gaze or fixe their eyes vpo * 


Princes, is in the outward Ceremony barbarous; 


but the Morall is good: For men'oughtnotby cun- 
ning and bent obſervations, topierce and penetrate 
intothe hearts of Kings, which rhe Scripture hath 
declared ro be inſcrutable. | 

Thereis yet another fault(with which I will con- 
clude this part)which is often noredin learned Men, 
thatthey doe many times faileto obſerue decency, 
and diſcretion in their behaviour and carriage, and 
commiterroursin ſmall & ordinary points of acti. 
on;{o asthe Vulgar tort of Capacities , doe: make 
a ludgement of them in-greater matters, by that 
which they finde wanting in them, in ſmaller. But 
thisconſequence doth ottideceiue men, for which, 
Eo referre them _ to: that —_ was ſaid by 
Themifoclesarro ,& vncivilyzbcing applyed 
os aur of his <a mouth , why Se. ap- 


plycd tothe generall ſtate of this queſtion pertinent- 
1 : ly 
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ly and juſtly, when being invited to touch a Lute, 
he ſaid: he could not fiddle, but he could make a ſmall 
Towne,a ereat ſtate. Sono doubt many may be well 
ſcene inthe paſſages of Governemenr and Pollicy, 
which arerto ſceke in little, and punQuall occaſions: 
Irefertethein alſo torthat, which Pars {aid of his 
Maſter Socrates, whom he compared tothe Gally- 
pots of Apothecaries, which on the out-ſide had 
Apes and Owles,and Antiques, but contained with- 
in ſoucraigne and precious liquors,and confections; 

acknowledging that to anexternall report, he was 

not withour ſuperficiall leuities,& deformities; bur 
was inwardly repleniſhed with excellent vertues & 

powers. And ſo much tonching the point of man- 

ners of learned men. 

But in the meane time, I haue no purpoleto giue 
allowanceto ſome conditions and courſes baſe, and 
vynworthy, wherein divers profeſſors of Learning, 
haue wronged themſelues,and gone too farre; ſuch 
as were thoſe Trencher Philoſophers, which in the 
latter age ofthe Roman Stare, were vſually in the 
houſes of great perſons, being little' better then ſo. 
lemne Parafites, of which kinde, Lucian maketh a 
merry deſcription of the Philoſopher,that the great 
Lady rooke toride with her in her coach, and 
- would needs haue him carry her little Dog, which 
he doing officioufly, and yer vncomely', the Page 
| ſcoffedand ſaid: That he doubted, the Philoſopher of 
6 Stoike,would turne to be aCynike, But abouic all the 
reſt, the groſſeand palpable flattery, wherevnts 

= many 
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many (not yalearned) haue abaſedand abuled their 
wusand pens,rurning (as Dubartus ſaith) Hecubs 
no Helena, and F anſtine into Lucretia, hath moſt 
diminiſhed the price and eſtimation of Learning, 
Neither is the Morall dedications of Bookes and 
Writings, as to Patrons to be commended: forthar 
Bookes (fuch as are worthy the name of Bookes) 
ught ro have no Parrons,but Truth and Reaſon: 
Andrhe ancient cuſtome was, to dedicate them on- 
ly rg private and £quall friends, orto intitle the 
Bookes with their Names,or if to Kings and. gipat 
p5rios, irwasts ſoracſuch as the argument of the 
ooke was fit $99 proper for; but theſe and the like 
he may deſtrue rather reprehenſion, then de. 
ence. 

Notthar I can, taxc or condemnethe morigera- 
tion orapplycation of Learned men to men 18 tor. 
rune. Eorthe anſwere was good that Diogenes made 
to onethax asked him in mockery, Hom it. £4me re 
paſſe that Philoſophers were 2he followers af rich men, 
FEY! nat rich men of. Philaſap hers? Hee anſwered ſo. 
berly & yer ſharpely; Becapſe the aneſort knew what 
they had aged af; andthe ather did wot; . Ang the like 
nature was the anſwer which Areftippes made when 
Pug 4 Pant Djony fins, and no.,care giuen to 
1m, hc hp at his fcete, whereypon Diony/1- 
#5 ſtaicd,an ep kim the hearing, and' granted it, 
NAN rd {ome _—_ render On = _ 4 
$N14910Phy, Fepragued 4*iſkippus, thas hee Would 
offcr theprofgllion of Philoſophy. {uch an-indigni- 


ty, 
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ty,as for 2 private Suit to fall at a Tyranrs feet- Bur 
heanſ wiked.ne was not his fault, bat it was the fault 
of Diony ſins, that he had his exves in his feet. Neither 
was it accounted weaknefſe, bur diſcretion in bim 
chat wonldnor diſpute his beſt with Xdrianus Ceſar, 
excuſing hirnfelfe,chat it was reaſon ro'yeeld to him, 
that commanded thirty Legions. Theſe and the like 
applycations & ftooping to points of neceſſity and 
 cotiveniefice canorbe di aflowed:for although th y 
may haveforne outward baſeneſſe, yer ina,.ludge- 


ment truly made; they arcto be accounted fabmif- 
flonsto the occafion,atid notro'the perlon. = 
Now F proceed to rhoſe errours and vaniries, 
which haue' interveynedamonigft the ſtudies them- 
ſeluesof the' Learned; which'is that which is prin- 
cipall and proper tothe preſent argument, wherein 
my purpole is not to make a juſtification of the er- 
rors, but by a cenſure and ſeparation'ot the errors,to 
make a rufliication of that which. is'good & ſound; 
and/todeliver thatfrom the aſperſionot the other: 
| For we ſee, that it is the mannerof men,to fcanda- 
lize and depraue that which retaineth the State,and 
vertue, by raking advantige vpon that whichis cor- 
rupt and degeneratezas the Hearhens'in the Primi- 
tive Church vſcd'to blemifſh and taint the Chriſti. 
ahs, with'the faulrs and corruptions of Hereriques: 
Bur neverthelefle, I hane no meaning at thisrime to 
makeany exa& animadverſion of rhe errours and 
impediments 'itt matters of Learning, which ate 
more ſecret and remote from vulgat opinion ; but 
——_— onely 
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only to ſpeake vnto ſuch as doe fallynder , orneere 
vnto, aPopular obſervation. \ 
"There berherefore chiefly three yanitiesin ſtudtes, 
Aheeeby Learning hath beene moſt traduced-, For 
thoſe things wee doe efteeme vaine,which are either 
fille or frivolous,thoſe which exther haue no truth, 
or no yſe:8& thoſe perſos we eſteem vain, whichare 
either credulous or curious, & curioſity is citherin 
matter or words;fo that inreaſon,as well as incxpe- 
ricnce there fall outtobe theſe 3 diſtEpers(as I may 
tearm them)of learning;the firſt fantaſtical learning: 
the ſecond contentious learning, & the laſt delicate 
learning,vaine imaginations;vaine Alcercations, and 
vaine atfectations;& with the laſt I will begin, Mar- 
tin Luther conducted no doubt)by an bigher provi. 
dence, bur in diſcourſe of reaſon, finding what a 
Province he had vndertaken againſt the Biſhop ot 
Kome,and the degeneratetraditions of the, Church, 
and finding his owne ſolitude being no waies aided 
by the opinions of his owne time, was enforced'to 
awake all antiquity, androcall former times to his 
ſuccours,to make a. party againſtthe preſentrime: 
ſothattheancient Authors, both in Divinity. , and 
in Humanity, which hath long time leptin _ 
ries, began generally to be read and revolued. Fhis 
by conſequence, did draw.ona neceflity of a more 
exquiſite travaile in the language originall, wherein 
thoſcauthors did write:Forthe betrervnderſtinding 
of thoſe Authors,and theberter advantage of prel- 
fing and applying their words: And.thereof grew 
againe 
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2Faine.a delight inthcir manner of ſtile and ph rale, 
and an admiration of that kinde of writing ; Which 
was much furtheredand precipitated by the enmity 
and oppoſition,thatthe propounders of thoſe (pri- 


mitiue, bur ſeeming) new opinions) had againitrhe 


Schoole.men: who were generally of the contraty 
' part: and whoſe //writings were alrogether in a 
differing Stileand Forme, taking liberty ro coyne, 
& trame ne w'tearmes ofArr,toexpreſle their owne 
lenſe,and to avoid circuity of ſpeech, ; without Ie- 
eard rothe purenefle, pleaſantneſſe, and (as Imay 
call it) lawtulneſſe of the Phraſe, or Word: And a- 


gainc,] becauſe the great labour then, was with 


| the people(of whom the' Phariſces: were. wont to 
ſay: Execrabils ifta turbe qua non novit lege) torthe 
winning and-pertwading of them, | they grew of 
necefhty in chiefe price , - and requeſt, eloquence 
and variety of diſcourſe, as the fitteſt and torcibleſt 
acceſle into the capacity of the vulgar ſorte {o-that. 
theſe foure cauſes concurring, the admiration ofan- 
cient Authors, the hate of Schoole meh , the ex- 
act tudy of Languages : and the efficacy of Prea- 
ching did bring in.an/ afteRionate ſtudy of cho- 
quence,and cob ofipeech, which then; began to- 
flourith. This grew-fpeedily toanexcefle : for mien 
began ro hunt more atter wordes, then matter, and 
more after thechoyſcneſfe ofthe Phraſe ,, and the 
round and cleane compoſiridniof the ſentence, and 
the ſweet falling'of the claules;and the varying and 
wluſtrationoftheir workes with tropes and. figures: 
y — Thea 
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then after the weight of marrer, worth of fubicA, 
ſoundneſſe of argument, lite. of invention, or depth 
of Indgement. Then grew the flowing, | and wa- 
try yaine of ©/or2%5 the Porrugall _— ro bee in 
price: Then did Srar mins fpendfuchinfinite, and 
Curious paines vponCicero rhe Orator, and Hermo- 
Ceres the Rhetorician, befides his owne Bookes of 
Periods,and imiration,and the like: Then did Car 


of Cambridee, and: Aſcham with their LeQures. and 
Writi "moſt deifie Ciceroand Demoſthenes,aud 
allure af young, men that were ſtudious vnto that 


delicate aad poliſhed kind! of Leaming : Then did 
Eraſmas take occaſtonto makerhe ſcofhing Eccho: 
Decemannos'conſumpſiin legendo Cieerone: and: the 
Eccho atfiwered ir horny Aſine, Then grew 
the Learning of the Schoole-men to be vtrerly deſ- 
pifed as barbafoer:Ta ſumme;the'whole inclination 
and bent of thoſe times, was rather: towards copy, 


then weight, | | | 
Herotherifore the firſt: diſtemper of Learning, 
when men ſtudy-words, andnot matter: Whereof 
though hanerepreſented an example of late times: 
yerir hath/becnc;8 will bee Secundum maius &r mi- 
mus inal} time: And howiris poſſible, bur this 
ſhouldhaueanaperation to diſcredir Learning,even 
with vulgar'capacities,when they-lee learned mens 
workes like grow nhornen 'a Parent, or limmed 
Booke-which thougtrit hath-large flouriſhes, yer'ir 
isbur.x iter. lr oe his Phymlieons hen. 
zyisagoedetnbleme or portraiture of'this vanity: 


for 
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for wordes are bur the images of matter , and ex- 
cept they haue life of reaſonand invention 2 to fall 
in loue with them, is all one, astofall inloue with 
a picture” ; ; 

Bur yer notwithſtanding, it isa thing not haſtily 
tobeecondemned , 'tocloathand adorne the ob- 
* ſcuricy,, even of Philoſophy irlelfe, with ſenſible 
and olaufible elocution. For hereof wee haue grear 
cxagnplcs in Xenophor, Cigers,Seneca, Plutarch, and 
of Plats allo in {ovine degree; and | hereof likewiſe 
thereis great vic: For ſurely;rothe ſevere inquiſirt- 
on of truth, and the deepe progreſle into Philoſo- 
phy, itis ſome hindrance; becauſe itis roocarly fa- 
risfa xry.to the mind of man. and quencheth rhe 
defire of farther fearch; before wee come tro'a/ inſt 
criod, Butthenit a man be.ro/ſhaueaty vie of ſuch 
pe ledge incivill occafions, of conference, coun- 
ſell, perſwafion,diſcourſe, or the like: Then ſhall 
he finde-it prepared to his harids in'thoſe Authors, 
wWhich-write in thar manner. Bur'the exceſe of this 
15 ſojuſtly cantemprible, that as Hercules, when hee 
{aw the Image of Adopis, Venus Migmon in a Tem- 
ple, laid in difdaine, Nil ſacries. So there-is none 
of Hercyles followers inlearning,thatis/, the' more 
levere, and laborious fort of 'Enquirers/into truth; 
but will deſpiſe thofedelicacies andafftRations, as 
indcede capable of no divinenedle, *And/thus much 
of ihe fixſt diſeaſe ordiſtempepoftearning, ''  / 
JT he-ſkcond which fotlowerh is/ irvriztiite! worſe 
then: the- former ; For: as . fubſtance 66 mitrer* is 
better 
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berterthen beauty of wordes: ſ@ comrary-wiſe vain 
matrteris worle,then vaine words: wherein it ſcem- 
eththe reprehenfion of Saint Paul, was not onely 
proper for rhoſetimes,but propheticall for the times 
following,and nor only reſpeciuero Divinity, bur 
extenſive to all knowledge. Devite prophanas vocum 
novitates & oppo tiones falſi nominu ſcientie.For he 
aſſtiencth rwo Markes and Badges of ſuſpected and 
falſified ſcience: The one, thenovelrty and ſtrange. 
neſſe oftearmes; the other, the ſtrictneſſe of poſi. 
tions which of neceſſity doth induce I 
and ſoqueſtions and altercations.Surely like as ma- 
ny ſubſtances in nature which are ſolid, doe putrifie 
and corrupt into wormes: So it is the property of 
goodand found knowledge,to purrific and diflolue 
into anumber ofſubtle, idle, vawholfome, and (as 
I may tearmethem) Vermiculatequeſtions; which 
hauc indeed a kinde of quicknefſe , and life of (pi- 
rite, 'but no ſoundneſle of matter, or goodneſſe of 
uality. This kinde of degenerate Learning did 

. chiefly raigne amongſt the Schoole-men, who ha. 
uing | and ſtrong Wits, and aboundance of 
leaſure, and ſmall variety of reading; but their wirs 
being or vp in the Cels of a few Authors (chiefly 
Ariftotlecheir Dictator) as their perſons were ſhur 
vpinthe Cels of Monaſteries and Colledges and 
knowing little /Hiſtory, either of nature or time, 
did out of no- great quantity of matter, and infi- 
niteagitation.of Wit, ſpin out vnto vs'thoſe labo. 
rious webs of Learning, which are extant in their 
| Bookes 
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Bookes. For the wit & mind of man, if ir worke vp- 
onmatter; whichisthe contemplation of the” crea- 
rures-of God,worketh according tothe ſtuffe;and is 
limited thereby; burif it worke vponit ſelfe, as the 
Spider worketh his + webbe, thenit is endleſle and 
brings forth indeed-Cobwebs of learning, admira- 
| ble forthe firicnefſe of:thread & worke , butof no 
 Mibſtanceoeprofices i! 2) grin 01Gtc 4 10, tk 
-» Thisfame vnprofitable''fubtilty or curioſity is 
of twoſorts : cirher inthe ſubieQ'ir ſelfe that they 
handle,when it isa fruitlefle ſpeculation or contro. 
verſie, (whercofthere are no ſmall number both in 
Divinity ahd:Phitoſophy):or in themanner or me- 
thod of handling of a knowledge; which amongſt 
them was this;vpon every particular poſitio or aſler- 
tionto frame obicions, 8& to thoſeobiettions, ſo- 
lutions:which ſolutions were for the moſt partnot 
confutations, but 'diſtintions: whereas indeed the 
ſtrength of all ſciences, is asthe ſtrength of the old 
mans faggotin the bond. For the harmony of a 
ſcience ſupportingeach part the other, is and onghe 
to bethertrue and briefe cconfuration and ſu ppreſſi- 
on of all the ſmaller ſort of objeQions : but on the 
other ſide, if you take: out every Axiome , as the 
ſticks of the egoro by one, youſmay quarrel! 
with them;and bend themand breake them ar your 
pleaſure: -ſothat as was ſaid of Seneca: Yerborum 
munutys rerum frangit ponaera: 'Soaman may truly 
ſay of the Schoole-men, 2#efjonumminutys Scien- 
$iarunt frangunt [oli A, For weze itnot better 
$04 for 
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fora manina faire roome,to.ſer vpone great light, 
orbxaunchiag candleſticke of lights, then to goe a- 
boutwitha ſmall warch-candle intorevery cornerr 
and ſuch is their methodythatreſts nor ſo much vp. 
on cuidence of truth'proved by arguments, autho- 
rities; fimilitudes,examples,as vponparticular con- 
turations and ſolutions ofeuery 1cruple, cauillation 
and obieftion:breeding for themoſt:part one que- 
ſtion as faſt asit ſolueth:another;evenas inthe for. 
mer reſemblance, when you carry the light into one 
corner, youdarken the reſt: ſotharthe Fable and fi- 
&ion of Scylaſecmeth to be a liuely. Image of this 
kind of Philoſophy or knowledge,which was tranſ- 
formed into a comely Virgin for the vppcr parts; 
butthen, Candida ſuccintam , rhe (4 inguina 
monſtris: Yo the generalities of the Schoolemen are 
for awhile goadand proportionable;bur rhen' when 
you deſcend intotheir diſtin&tions anddecitions, in 
ſtead of a fruitfull wombe, for the vſe and benefir of 
mans lifez they end in monſtrous: aftercations and 
barking queſtions. So as. iris not 'poffible but this 
quality of knowledge muſt fall vader popular con- 
tempr, the people being apr to contemne truth vpon 
occafian of Controverfies and altercations, and to 
thinke they are all out of their way. which'never 
meete,and whenthey fee fuch digladiations' about 
ſubriltics, & matter.ofno vienor moment;they &a- 
fily. fall TY that jadgement of Dyronyſiue of Sir. 


aſa, erbaiſta ſunt ſenum 0ti0ſorum. 
11 1Not-wi | 


certaine it \i57"that" if ehoſe 
{hoole- 


Schoole.men:to their grear-thirſt of Trurh,and vn+ 
wearicd travaile 'of wit,had joyned variety and vni- 


verfality of Reading.and Contemplation, they had 


proued excellent Lights , to the great advance- 
ment of all learning:and-knowledge; bur as they are, 
tliey arc grearvndertakers indeed, 'and' flerce with 
darke keeping. Bur as inthe inquiry” of the divine 
Truth , their pride enclined to leauethe Oracle of 
Gods word, and to vaniſh in the mixture of- their 
owne inventions: -So inthe :inquifition of Nature, 
they ever left the Oracle of Gods workes, and ado- 
red the decciuing and deformed Images, which the 
vnequall mirrour of their- owne mindes, or a few 
recciued Authors or principles, did repreſent: ynto 
them. And thus much: for the ſecond diſeaſe of 
Learning. 

Fortherhird vice or diſeaſe of Learning, which 
concerneth deceit or vntruth, ir is of all the reſt the 
fouleſt , as that which doth deſtroy rhe" effentiall 
forme of Knowledge; which is nothing but- a re- 
preſentation of truth; for the truth of being, 8 the 


_ truth of knowingare one, differing no more then 


thediret beame, and: the beame 'refleQed.: This 
vice therefore braunchethir felfe intorwo'ſorts;de- 
light in deceiuing, and-aprnefle robe decciued, im- 
poſture, & credulity: which although they appeare 
to be of adivers nature, the orieiſeceming to pro- 
cunning, and the'other: of fimplicity; ' yet 


ceede ofc 
certainely they doe for the moſt part concurre : for 
as the Verſe noterh. 

F 2 Percon- 
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Percontatorem fugita,nam Garrulus idem et; - 


-:-Ah:inquiſitiue manisa-pratler:-ſo'vpon the like 
reaſon, a' credulous manis adeceiner: as wee fee it 
in fame, that hee-that wilt eaſily belecue rumors, 
will ascafily. au gmcnt rumors,;and adde {omewhar 
tothem-ofhis;owne, which Tacitus wilely noteth; 
when he ſaith: Fingunr ſimul crediintg;, fo great an 
affinity -hath fition and beleefe. - 
- This facility of credir; and accepting! or admir- 
ting | thinges:weakely! authorized - or ' warranted, 
is of two kindes/,- according to the ſubicct : For 
- tt isEithera belecte of Hiſtory, ( or as thei Law- 
yers ſpeake, matter of fa&t:) or elſe of matter of 
artand opinion-. As toi the: former , wee ſee the 
experience and 'inconvenience':of this..crrour in 
Ecclefiaſticall Hiſtory, which hath too caſily recei- 
ued/andregiſtred reports and narrations of Miraclcs 
wrought by Martyrs, Hermits ,-or: Monkes of the 
deſert; -and other Holy meng and their. reliques, 
Shrines, ' Chippels, and: Images: Which though 
they had a. paſſage for time, by rhe ignorance of 
the people, the ſuperſtitious - Hark 2b ot ſome, 
and the politique rollerarion'! of orhers j'holding 
them butas divine pockies #'yer'' after a-period of 
time}, whenthemtſt begantocleare:ivp,they grew 
to beecſteemed, burasold wines fables, impolſtares 
ofthe Cleargy, Mlufionsof, ſpirits ; and badges of 
Antichtiſt,to the/great- feandall and/ detriment; of 
Rebawnytoy ttt Romer mat gnb yas vienergd | 
So innaturall Hiſtory , wee ſee: there: hath. nor 
beene 
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beene thar| choyſe and'iudgement vied.zas ought 
rohauc beene;/as'thay/appeare 1n the Writings ot 
Plinins, (ardanus, Albertk)/and' divers of ihe Ara- 
bians, being fraught with much Fabulous marter, 
a grcavpart,not onely vntryed,but notorioully Vn- 
true,to the great 'derogation-of the' credite of na-. 
turallPhyloſophy;which the graueand ſober kind 
of wits; wherein the wiſdome Ind integrity of 4- 
riZotle is worthy to be obſerued,that hauing made 
ſodiligent and exquiſitea_ hiſtory of liuing Crea- 
tures , hath mingled- ir ſparingly "with any vaine 
orfained matter;and yer-onrlvother ſake, hath caſt 
all prodigious Narrations, which he thought wor- 
thy the Recording into one Booke: excellently dil- 
. ccrning/thatmatrer of maniteſttruth; ſuch'where- 
vpon obſervation and 1ulewas tobe built; was not 
tobe mingledior weakned with matter of doubt- 
fullcredit:and yer againe that rarities and reports, 
that ſcemevncredible, are norro bee ſupprefled-or 
denied tothememory of men, 0 11 1 1 
 Andas forthefacility of credit which is-ycelded 
to Artes and opinions, 1tis hkewiſe-of'rwo kinds, 
eyrherwhen too, much beleefe is attributed to. the 
Arts themſclues;ortd'certain& Authors in any Arr. 
The ſciences themelues which have had:better 
intelligenceand confederacy with' the imagination 
of man, then with his reaſon; arethree in number; 
 Afﬀtrology,;Naturali{May icke;8&& Adteemy:of which 
; Sciences ineuetrheleſſ& the 'ends\or pretences- arc 
noblc.: For-Afſtrology pretendeth'ro diſcouer that 
F 3 correſpon- 
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correſpondence 5 -0r::concatenarian ,; which is: be- 
tweenmerhe fuperior globe ;and.the inferiour. Na- 
turall Magicke pretendcth to'call & reduce naturall 
Philoſophy fr6 variety of ſpeculations to the mag- 
nitude of workes; and Alcamy ,pretendeth ro make 
{eparation of all the vnlike-parts of bodies, which 
in ems hep are incorporate, Bur the deri- 
vations and proſectfions totheſe ends, both in the 
theories,and inthe practiles arc tull of Errours and 
vanity; whichrthe great P rofeflors themſelues haue 
ſoughttavaile over and conceale by enigmaricall 
writings, and referring themſclues ro auricular tra- 
dirions, -and ſuch other devices, to ſaue the credite 
of Impoſtures, :arid yerſurely tro Alcxmy this right 
ts due;thatit may becompared to theHusband-man, 
whereof :eMſop makes the fable, that when hee dy- 
ed, told:hisſonnes that he had left vnto them gold, 
buried vader ground inhis Vincycardand they dig- 

d aver all:the ground, and gold they found none, 
bh by reaſon of their ſtirring and digging the mold 
abour the rootes of thetr Vines, they had a' great 

Vintage the yearefollowing:fo affuredly the ſearch 

aud ſtitreto make gold hath brougheto lighta great 
nunber of good:afnd;: fruittullinventions and expe- 
riments,as well forthe diſcloſing of Nature, as tor 
the vic of mans life:- ak »».22 . 

' Andas forthe overmuch credite rhar hath beene 
ghienvnto- Authors 4tv Sciences; in making them 
-DiQaors; that their wordes ſhould ſtand ,and nor 

Conſulsrogiueadvice; the damage. is infinite that 
260}; SCIences 
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Sciences: haue receiued thereby, as. the prineipall ; 
cauſe tharhath kepr them !ow,, at a ſtay withour 
growthor advancement. For hence it hath come; 
thar' in arts: Mechanicall , rhe firſt 'devifer comes 
ſhorteſt;&rime addeth and perfe&erth-bur inScicn- 
ces the firſt Author gocth fartheſt, and time leeſerh 
and corrupreth;Sowe fee, Artillery, fayling, Prin- 
ting and rhe like, weregroſly managed at the firſt, 
and by time accommodared and refined :'but con- 
trarywiſe the Philoſophies and Sciences of Ar:- 
 ftotle, Plato, Democritms, Hypocrites, Euclides, Archi- 

medes, of moft vigor at the firſt, and by time dege- 
nerate and imbaſed, whercof the reaſon is no other, 
but that inthe former many wits and induſtries 
haue contribured in one; & ihthe Jatter many wits 
& induſtries hauebeene ſpent abour the wit of rome 
onegwhom many! times they -haue' rather depraued 
then illaſtrated.Foras water will nor aſcend'higher, 
_ then thelevell of the firſt fpring head, from whence: 
it deſcendeth:fo knowleigcderiued from AriFotle, 
andexempredtrom liberry of 'examination-,' will 
not rifeagaine higher,thenthe knowledge” of Avi- 
fotle. And therefore althoughthe poſition be good: 
Oportet diſcentem credeve: yet it muſt bee coupled 
with this O porter «dot indicate; for Diſciples 
doe owe'vnto Maſters only atemporary/bealeefe, & 
a ſuſpenſion of their owne'judgerhenr; till' they bee 
fully inſtructed, and not anabſolute reſignation, or 
perpertiall captiuty: and therefore to' conchude this. 
poinr;/I will fay no/-more, bur; fo great'Authors 


| þ M4: Pls haue 
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- hauetheir due, as time which-is the Author of Au: 
thors be not depriued of his due; which is farther 8& 
farther to diſcouer truchi Thus, haue I gone ouer 
theſe three diſcafes of learning, befides-the which 
there are ſome'other rather peccant humors , then 
formed diſeaſes, which nevertheles are nor ſo ſecret 
andintrinſicke, but that they fall -vader a popular 
obſervation and traducement; and thereforcare not 

robepaſled ouer. - 5 
The firſt of theſe is the extreame afteting oftwo 
extreamitics; The one Antiquity;the other Novelty; 
whereinit ſemeth the children oftime doe take af- 
ter'the. nature and malicc ofthe father. For as hee 
_ devoureth his children; ſo one of them feeketh to 
devoureand ſupprefle the other, while Antiquity 
cavieth there ſhould be new additions, and novelty; 
cannot be contentto adde,but it muſt deface;Surely 
the advice ofthe Prophet is the true direction in this 
-matter, State ſuper vias antiquas, & videte quenam 
ſit via rea & bona, & ambulate inea , Antiquity 
;deſerueth thar reyerence, that men ſhould make a 
ſtand thereypon, and diſcouer what's the beſt way, 
but when the diſcouery is well taken then to make 
progreſſion, And to ſpeaketruly, Antiquitas ſecul: 
-Tuventas Mundi, Thele times are-the. ancient times 
whentheiworld 45auncifnt,and notchofe which we 
.countaancientOrdinereirograde, by a computation 

backward from.our ſelues. ben. 

-..  Anothererror induced by the former is a diſtruſt 

tharany thing ſhould bee, now to bee found out 


which | 


LY 
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which the World ſhould haue- miſſed .and paſſed 
ouer folongrime, as/if the{ame obicction.were'to 
be madero time,that Znc/anmaketh to Twprter, and 
other the heathen Gods, of which'hee wondreth, 
that they begot ſo many” Childrenin old time, and 
begot none in-his tume';/ and askerh whether they 
were become ſeptuagenary, or whether the Lawe 
Pappia made againſt old mens marriages had reftrat- 
ned them. So itſecmeth men doubr,leaſt time 15 be- 
come paſt children and Generation; wherein con 
trariwile, wee fee commonly the levity and vncon- 
ſtancy of mens judgements, which till a matter be 
done,wonder that it can be done; andas ſoone Ks it 
is done, wonderagaine that jt was no ſooner done, 
as'we-ſcein'itheexpedition of Alexander into Aſqa, 
whichat firſt was prejudged as avaſt & impoſlible 
enterprize; and yet afterwards it pleaſcth Zizy to 
make no-more of ir, then this., Nil alind quan bene 
auſus vanacontemnere., And the ſame hapned ro 
Columbus inthe Weſterne Navigation. Bur in intel- 
lectuall matters, it is much more common; as may 
be ſeenc:in moſt of the propoſitios of Exclide,which 
tillthey be demonſtrate, they ſeeme ſtrange to our 
aſſent, but being demonſtrate, our. mind! accepreth 
oftthem by a kind of relation(as the Lawyers ſpeak) 
as if we had knowne them before. 
Another Errour- that hath alſo ſome affinity 
with the former,is a coccitthat of former opinions 
. or ſects after variety and examination, the beſt hath 
ſtill prevailedy and {uppreſſed the reſt: So as if a 
| G man 
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inne the labour of a new icarch, 
hee were 'but like to light vpon ſomewhat for- 
merly reieted; and by reiction , brought ints 
obliuion; as if the multitude, or the wiſeſt for the 
multitudes ſake , were not ready to giue paflage, 
rather to that which is popular and fuperficiall, 
then ro that whichis ſubſtantiall and profound; 


- for the truth is,thattime ſeemeth to bee of the na- 


ture of a River, or ftreame, which carrycth 
downe to'vsthat which is light and blowne vp; and 
27 KIB Wt drowneth that which is weighty and ſo- 
lid. 

RMnothererrourof adivers nature from all the 
tormer,is the over-early and peremptory reduction 
of knowledge into Arts and Methods: from which 
tine, commonly Scicnces receiue ſmall or no aug- 
mentation. But as young men, whenthey knit and 
ſhapeperteRly, doc ſcldome grow toa farther ſta- 
ture; dais, while itis in Aphorifmes and 
obſervations, itis in growth: but when it once is | 
comprehended in exact Methods; it may . perchance 
be farther pollifhcd and illuſtrated, and accommo.- 
dated for vie andpractile, but it encreaſeth.no more 
in bulke and ſubſtance. 

Anothererrour which doth ſucceed that which 
we laſt mentioned, is that after rhe diſtribution of 
particular Arts and Sciences, men bauc abandoned 
vniuerſality,or Philoſophis prima,which cannot bur 
ceaſe, andRoppe all progreflion. For no perfe&t 


dilcoucry can bee made vpon a flat, or a levell: 


Neuher 
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Neither is it poſſibleto diſcouer the more remote, 
and deeper parts of any Science,if you ftand bur vp-. 
on the leyell of the ſame Science,and aſcend not zo 
a higher ſcience, 
f rs errour hath proceeded from too great a 
reverence,and 2kinde of adoration of the mind and 
vnderſtanding of man: by meanes whereof, men 
haue with-drawnethemſclues too much from the 
contemplation of nature,8 the obſervations of ex- 
perience; and haue tumbled vp and downe in their 
owne reaſon andconceits:vpon theſe IntelleQualiſts 
which are notwithſtanding commonly taken for 
the moſt ſublime & divine Philoſophers, Heraclitme 
g4y4C ajuſt cenfure, ſaying: Md co m_ truth in their 
owne little worlds, and not tn the great and common 
world: for they diſdaine to ſpell, & ſo by degrees to 
rcad inthe yolume of Gods workes, and contrary- 
wiſe bycontinuall meditation and agitation of wir, 
doggyrge,and as it were invocate their owne ſpirits, 
to divine, and giue Oracles vato them', whereby 
they are deſervedly deluded. 

nother Error that hath ſome connexion with 
this latter, is,that men haue vſedtoinfe& their me- 
ditations, opinions, and docrines with ſome con. 
ceits which they haue moſt admired, or ſome Sci- 
ences which they haue moſt applyed; and giuen all 
thingselſe a tincture according to them, vrterly vn- 
true and vnproper . So hath ' Plato imtermingled 
his Philoſophy with Theology, and Ariftozle 


with Logicke, and the ſecond Schoole of Plato, 
G 2 Proclus 
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Procdus,and the reſt;,with the Mathemariques. For 
theſewere the Arrs which had'a kindeof Primo ge. 
ogarewiththem ſcverally. So haueche'Alchyimiſts 
made a Philoſophy out of a few experiments of the 
Furnaces" and” 'Gilbertus 'Qur 'Country-man ' hath 
made a Phyloſophy out-of the obſervations of - 
Eoad. ſtone. SoCicers, vwhen reciting the ſeveral 
opinions .of the nature of the ſoule, he tound a Mu- 
tian» thatheld the foulc was bur a Harmony; faith 
pleafantly:vHir ab arte ſun non receſſt, &c." Burof 
theſe. conceirs Ariitotleſpeakerhierioutly. & wit 
ly, whenhe ſaith: 24 reſpiciunt ad panca,de facili 
pPropuncidut. | ; 36 $f111:6% 
-» Another:iErrour jsafttimpatienceof: doubt: and 
haſt to afſerrion*wichour dueand marare fuſpenſion 
otzudgement.. For the, two. waies of 'contempla- 
riotnare not vnlike the two waies-of: ation', com- 
monly ſpoken of by the-Ancienrs.Theone plaine 8: 
{ſmooth inthe beginningand mrhe end itupaſſadle: 
rhe other.rough and'troubleſome in'rhe entrance, 
bur afrera while faire andeven,ſoitis incontempla- 
rion.it a man will beginwith certainrics, he ſhallend 
indoubts; but if he will be:content to begirme with 
doubrs;he ſhall end in certainties; 
Another Errour is inthe mannerot the tradition 
and delmery of knowledge, which is for the moſt 
part Magiſtrall. and peremprory ; and nor ingenu- 
ous and taithfull,. in a fore,” as may be ſooneſt be- 
leeued; and not eaſtleſt examined. + It-is true that in 
compendious Treatiſes for practiſe, that forme is 


nor 
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not tobe diſallowed. - Bat inthe true handling of 
knowladge,men ought nogte fallcithergn the onC 
fide into che?V.eyneet relteinsthe Epicurean : Ni 
tans metuens quam ne diubitare aliqua ac reviaeretur: 
Nor onthe othcrſide.,;-inro Socrates. his irronicall 
doubting of allthings,, butts prapound, things lin- 
ccrely,vth-mioneor kefleatieverationzas they hand = 
ina mans owne indgcmcnty Proucd more or Icfle«,, 

Other Exrours therc; arc m the. {cope, that, men 
propound. to-themſclues ,- wherevntg they bend 
their endeavouts:: For whereas, thc more, conſtant 
& devoute-kindof Profefſors of any lcience ought 
to propound to themſelues,.-ro-make lome ;additi- 
ens to their Science; they-convert-their, Jabours to 

_ rocertaine fecand prizesz.asto!bea profound 

erpreter or Con:mentcr,; to,bea ſharpe Cham- 
ponor:Defender;to be a methodicall Compoun- 
der or Abridger; and. ſo the Patrimony of know- 
ledge coificthro bee. ſomerimcs.impegueds; but ſel. 

'domeaugmented;. .-'- 1:77: v1 44 ENS. 

Bur-the greateſt - Errour- of all the reſt, 1s the 
miſtaking or mil. placing of rhe laſt or fartheſt end 

oft knowledge: for merrhaugentred into a'defire, of 

Learning and Knowledge, ſometimes ypon anatu- 
rall curioſity, and inquiſitiue. appetite; ſometimes 
to entertaine their mindes with variety and delight; 
lomertimcs for ornament and reputation; and ſome. 
r1mest0inable them to yictory of, wit and, contra- 
diction,and:moſt times tor lucre and profeſſion, and 

icldome ſincerely to giue a true account of their 
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euift of reaſon, to the benefit and vie of men: As 
if thete were ſought in knowledge a Cowch, 
whereypon t6 reſt a ſearching & reſtleſleſpirir ora 
_ tatraffe fora wandring and variable mind, to walke 
vpand downe with a Hire proſpet- ora Tower of 
Srate for a proud minde to raife ir ſelfe vpon; or a 
Fort or commaunding ground forſtrife 8 contenti- 
no phi 6 for profite or ſale; and not a rich 
Store-houſe for the glory of the Creator, & the re- 
liefe of mans eſtate.But this 'is that, which will in- 
deed dignific and exaltknowledge;if contemplation 
and aQtron may be more neerely and ſtraightly con- 
toyted and vnited rogerher; then they haue beene;a 
Conijundtion like vntothat of the two higheſt Pla- 
nets,SararnethePlanet of reſt and'conmemplarion, 
and x the Planer of civill ſociery and ation, 
Howbeir, I doe nor meane when 1 1 of vie 
and ation, that end before mentioned of the ap- 
plying of knowledge to lucre and profeſſion ,” For 
I am not ignorant how much thar'diverrerh: and 
interrupteth the proſecution and' advancement of 
knowledge: like vhto the golden ball throwne be- 
fore Atalanta, 'which while ſhee gocth aſtde, and 
ho oh t6 takevp,the race is hindred, 
 Declinattnirſus aurum, volubiletollit: 
Neither is my meaning as was ſpoken of Socrates, 
ro call Philotophy downe from heanen to. conuerſe 
vponthetarth,that is,ro leaue natural Philoſophy 
atzde,and to apply knowledge only to manners _ 
policy. 
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policie. But as beth heauen'and carth doe conlpire 
& contributetothe vieand benefite-of man: $6 the 
end oughtto be from both Philoſophies, to fepa- 
rateandreied vaine ſpeculations, and whatſocuer 
isempty and vayd, and to preſerne and augment 
whatſoever s1olide and fruirfull : that knowledge 
may not bee as a Curtezan for pleaſure , and vanity 
only ,or as a bond-womanto acquire & gaine to her 
Maſters vſc, but as a Spouſc,for generation, fruit, & _ 
comfort. ' | 4 
T hus haue I deſcribed and opened as bya kinde 
of difſ-ion,thoſe peccant humors(the principall of 
them)which hath not only ginenimpediment tothe 
oftcience of Learning, but hane giuen alſo occa- 
10N, tothe rraducement thereof: wherein if 1 haue 
bcene too plaine it muſt be remembred; 
Fidclia wdnera amantw,fed doloſaoſculamalignitt. 
This 1 rhinke T haue gained;that{oughtto be the 
better belceued, in that which I ſhallſay pertaining 
ro commendation:becauſe I haue precede ſofree. 
ly in that which concernerh cenſure. And yer I haue 
no purpoſe toenter into a lauditiue of Learning, or 
to make a Hymne tothe Muſes(thongh'lam of opi- 
nion that iris long fince their rites were ducly cele- 
brared)butmy intent is without varniſh or amplifi- 
cation,juſtly ro weighthe dignity of knowledge in 
the ballance with other things and to takethe true 
value thereof by teſtimonies and arguments divine 
and humane. s 


Fuſttherefore,ler vs ſecke the dienity of know. 
ledge 
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ledgeinsheÞB uchaypeon ficibplarforme; which is 
atheartributesand-atsof God, as :farreasthey are 
revealed to-mian,& may beobteruedwirt ſobricty , 
TROCULIRS may noreeke it by the name of Learn- 
ing, tfoxallilearning is: knowledge! acquired,/and! all 
lnowlledec Colas inal; And: therefore: 1vee 
muſtlooke fon. it by another.name; chat of wiſdome 
or ſapience,as the Scriptures.call it. | 
Iris fothen;thaeinthe worke of rhe Creationywve - 
ſeea double emanatio of vertue from God:rhe once 
retertingmoreproperly topoivert;the other-ro! wil: 
dome To one expreſſed! in; making the fubſiftence 
of the matter, andrhe other indiſpoling the beauty 
ofrhe forme. This being ſuppoſed,/itzsrobee ob. 
{crued, tharttor anything which appearechoin'the 
Hiſtory of the Creation, the confuſed Male, and 
matter of Heauen and carth was made tn a moment, 
andthe order and diſpoſition of that Chaos. dr Maſle, 
was.the \Worke'of ſixe dayes, ſuch note! of diffe- 
fenceit!plealed God-to put vpon the 'Workes of 
power, and the workes of Wiſdome : \wherewirl 
oncurrcth thatih the former, it is not ſer downe, 
Wet God ſaid, Let there be Heauemand Earth, as' it 
iS fer downe of the workes following, but actually, 
that God made Heauenand Earth: the one carrying 
the ſtile ofa MagutaGure,andthe other of a Law, 
ccree, or Councell..,. ! | | 
To procccde to that which is next in order from 
God to ſpirits: We findeas farre as credit is to bee 
giucntgrhecel hall Hierarchy , of that ſuppoſed 
| | Dionyſus 
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Dijonyſius the Senator of Athens the firſt place or 
degree is giuento the Angels of loue, which are 
rearmed Seraphimyche ſecond tothe Angels of light, 
which are tearmed Cherubim; and the third, and 
ſo following places to thrones, principalities, and 
the reſt , which arcall Angels of power and min. . 
ſtry; ſo as the Angels of knowledge and illuminati- 
on, are placed beforethe Angels of office and do- 
mination. 
" Todeicend from ſpirits & intelleRuall formes, 
to ſenſible and materiall formes, wee read the fir(t 
forme that was created, was Light , which hath a 
relation and correſpondence in nature and corpo- 
rall things, to knowledge in Spirits and incorporall 
things. 
Soin the diſtribution of daies, wee ſee the day 
wherein God did reſt, and contemplate his owne 
| workes, was blefled aboue all the daies, wherein he 
did efte& andaccompliſh them. | 
Afﬀeer the creation was finiſhed, ir is ſet downe 

vnto vs, that Man was placed in the Garden to 

worke therein, - which wotke ſo appointed to him, 

could beno otherthen worke of contemplation, 

that is, when the end of worke is bur for exer- 
cile and experiment, nor for neceſſity, for there 
being thenno reluctation of the Creature,nor ſwear 

of the brow, mans employment muſt of conſe- 
quence haue beene matter of delight inthe experi- 
ment, and not matter of labour forthe vſe. Againe, 
the firſt Acts which man performed in Paradiſe, 
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conſiſtedof the two ſummary par ts of Knowledge, 
the view of Creatures,and theimpoſition of names. 
As forthe Knawledg which induced the fall,it was, 
as was touched hefore,not the naturall Knowledge 
of Creatures, burthe morall Knowledge of good 
andevill, where in. the its 6 Frogs was, that Gods 
Commandements or prohibitions were not the ort- 
inalls of good andevill, but that they had other 
ginnings which man aſpired to know, to the 
end, to make atotall defetion from God, and ro 
depend wholly vpon himſclfe. 
To paſſe on, inthe firſt event or occurrence after 
the fall of Man; wee ſee as the Scriptures haue in- 
finite Myſterics,not violating atall the truth of the 
Story or letter) an Image of the two Eſtates, the 
Contemplartiue State,and the Actiue State, figured 
inthetwo perſons of Abel and Cain, andinthe two 
ſimpleſt and moſt primitiue Trades of life : that of 
The Shepheard(whoby reaſon of his leaſure, reſt 
ina place, and living in view of heanen, 1s a lively 
Image of acontemplariue life)and that-of the Huſl- 
bandman; where wee ſee againe,the fauour and ele- 
Qion of God went to the Shepheard, and not tothe 
tuler ofthe ground, - | 
So inthe age beforethe load, the holy Records 
within thoſe = memorials, which are there en- 
- rred andregiſtred, haue vouchſafed ro.men 1on, and 
honour the name of the Inventors and Authors of 
Muſique, and workes in mettall. Inthe ageafter the 
Flood, the firſt great iudgement of God vpon the 
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ambition of man, - was|the confuſton of Tongues; 
whereby the open Trade and/ intercourſe of .Lear- 
ning and thowicdedwal chiefly imbarred. 

To deſcend to Moyſesthe Law-giuer, and Gods 
fixſt penne; hee is adorned by the Scriptures with 
this addition,and commendation: That he was ſeene 
inall the Learning of the Egyptians,which Na tion 
weknow was one of the moſt. auncient Schooles of 
the world-for,ſo Platobrings inthe Eaypen Prieſt, 
ſaying vnto Solon: you Grecians are ever ( hilaren,you 
haue no knowledge of antiquity ,nor antiquity of know 
ledge. Take a view of the ceremoniall Law of Moy- 
_ Fes;you ſhall find beſides the prefiguratio of Chriſt, 
the badge or difference ofthe people of God, the 7 
excerciſe and impreſſion: of obedience, and other 
divine vſes and fruits thereof, that ſome of the moſt 
learned Rabznes hauetravailed profitably, and pro. 
toundly to obſerue, ſome of them a naturall, ſome 
ofthem a morall ſenſe,or reduction of many ofthe 
ceremonies and ordinances: "As in the law of the 
Leproufie,where it is ſaid: 1f the whiteneſſe haue 0- 
verſpread the fleſh, the patient may paſie abroad for 
cleane;But if there be any whole fleſh remaining , hee 
# to be ſhut wp for uncleane: One of them noteth a 
principle of nature, that putrefaction is more con- 
tagious before maturity then after : And: another 
noteth a poſition of morall Philoſophy,thatmen a- 
bandoned to vice doe not ſo much corrupt manners 
asthoſcthatare halfe good,and halfe evill, ſo, in 
this and very many otherplaces in that Lawe; there 

” H 2 is 
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is tobe found beſides the Theologicall ſenſe, much 
aſperſion of Philoſophy. 

 Solikewiſe in that excellent booke of 7ob, if it be 
revolued with diligence, it will be tound pregnant, 
and ſwelling with naturall Philoſophy , as for ex- 
ample, Coſmography, and the roundneſle of the 
World: 9ui extend:it aquilone ſuper vacuum, & ap- 
pendit terram ſuper nihilum:wherein the penfilenetle 


ofthe Earth, the pole ofthe North,and the finitc- 
neſſe, or convexity of Hcauen are manifeſtly tou- 
ched. So againe matter of Aſtronomy ; Spiritus 
eins ornauit Calos ef obitetcante manu eius edult ws 
eſt coluber tortuoſus : And in another place , Nun- 
quid coniungere valebrs micantes ſtellas pleyadas, aut 
gyrumareturi potersdiſiipere? Where the fixing 
of the ſtarres, ever ſtanding at equall diſtance, 1s 
with greatelegancy noted: And m another place, 
Quifacit arturum, & oriona, hyadas, & interiors 
auFri, where againe he takes knowledge of the}de- 
preſhon of the Southerne Pole, calling it the ſe. 
crets ofthe South, becauſe the Southerne Starres 
werein thaz climate vnſeene, Matter of generation, 
Annon ficut lac mulſitt meer ficut caſtum coagulaſts 
me,e&c. Matter of Minerals, Habet argentum Veen 
perum ſnarum prencipia: & auro locus eſt in quo con- 
flatur ferrum de terratollitur, & laprs folutus calore 
in as vertitur: and ſo forwards inthat Chapter. 
Solikewiſeinthe perſon of Salomon the King, 
wee ſee the gift or endowment of Wiſdome 
and Learning both in Sa/omons petition, and in 


Gods 
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Gods affent therevnto preferred before all others 
tcrrene and temporall felicity. By vertue of which, 
. erantordonartiue of God, Sa/omon becameinabled, 
- not only tro write thoſe excellent Parables , or 
Aphoritmes concerning Divine and Morall Philo- 
ſophy ; bur alfoto compile a naturall Hiſtory of 
all verdor, - from the Cedar vpon the Mountaine, 
ro the Mofle vpon the wall, (whichis bur a rudi- 
ment berweene putrcfaCtion, and an hcarbe ) and 
alſo of all things , that breath or mooue. Nay the 
ſame Salomon the King , although hee excelled in 
the glory of Treaſure and magnificent buildings of 
ſhipping and Navigation , of feruice and arten- 
dance, of fame and renowne, and the like; yet hee 
maketh no claime toany of thoſe glories, but onely 
to the glory of Inquiſition of Truth: for ſo he ſaith 
expreſly: The glory of God is to conceale a thing, 
Butthe glory of the King 6 to finde it out, as if accor- 
ding tothe innocent play of Children the divine 
Maieſty tooke delight to hide his workes,tothe end 
ro hauethem found out, and as if Kings could not 
 obtainea greater honour , then tobee Gods play- 
fe]lowes in that game, conſidering the great com- 
mandement of wits and meanes, whereby nothing 
ncedeth to be hidden from them. 
| Neither didthe diſpenſation of God vary in the 
times after our Saviour came into the world;for our 
Sautour himſelfedid firſt ſhew his power to ſubdue 
Ignorance, by his conference with the Prieſts and 
Doctors of the Law ; before he ſhewed his power 
H 3 to 
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ro ſubdue nature by his miracles. And the comming 
ofthe holy ſpirit, was chiefly figured and cxpreſ- 
ſed inthe ſimilirude and guift of rongues; which are 
but Yehicula {> vt 

So intheeletionof thoſe: inſtruments, which it 
pleaſed Godrto'vſefor the plantation of the Faith, 
notwithſtanding , that at the firſt hee did employ 
per ons altogether vnlearned, otherwiſe then by in- 
piration, more evidently to declare his immgdiate 
working, and to abaſe all humane Wiſdome or 
Knowledge, yetneverthelefle, that Counſell of his 
was no ſooner performed , but inthe next viciſſi- 
ende and ſucceſſion, he did ſend his divine truth in- 
to the world, waited on with other Learnings, as 
with Servants or Handmaides: For ſo wee ſee S-int 
Paul,who was only learned amongſt the' Apoſtles 
had his pen moſt vſed inthe Scriptures of the New 
Teſtament. 

Soagaine we finde that 'many of theancient Bi. 
ſhops and Fathers ofthe Church, were excellently 
red and Qudied in all the learning of the Heathen, 
in ſo mueh;that the Edit ofthe Emperour Inlianus 
(whereby it was interdicted vnto Chriſtians to bee 
admitred into Schooles, Lectures, * orexerciſes of 
Learning)was eſteemed andaccounted a more per- 
nitious engine and machination againſt the Chriſti- 
an faith, then were all the ſanguinary proſecutions 
ofhis Predeceſſors, Neither could the emulation 
and Iealouſy of Gregory the firſt of that name, Bi- 
ſhop of Reme,ever obtainethe opinion of piety or 

cevoarion 
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devotion: but contrary-wiſe receiued the cenſure 
of humour, malignity, and puſillanimity , even a- 
mongſt holy men: in that he defigneth ro obliterate 
andextinguiſh the memory of Heathen antiquity 
and Authors. Bur contrari-wiſe it was the Chri- 
ſtian Church, which amidſtrhe invndations of the 
' Scythrans,onthe one fide fromrhe Northweſt : ang 
the Saracens from the Eaft,did prelerue in the ſacred. 
lappe and boſome thereof, the pretious Reliques, e- 
ucn of Heathen Learning , which otherwiſe had 
beene extinguiſhed, as if no ſuch thing had ever 
beene. 

And we ſee before our eyes,that in theage of our 
ſclues. andour Fathers, whenitpleaſed God to call 
the Church of Rometo account, for their degene- 
rate mannersand ceremonies:and ſundry dodtines, 
obnoxions,and framed to vphold the ſame abuſes: 
At one and the ſame time, it was ordained by the di- 
vine providence, that there ſhould attend withall a 
renovation, & new ſpring of all other knowledges: 
And on theother ide we ſcethe Ieſuits, who part- 
ly inthemſelues, and partly by the emulation and 
prouocation of their example,haue much quickned 
and ſtrengrhned the ſtare of learning-wee ſee (I ſay 
whar notable ſervicearfd reparation they haue done 
tothe Romane Sea. 

Wherefore to conclude this part, let it bee ob- 
ſerned, that there be two principall dutics aud ſer- 
uices beſ1des ornament and illuſtration, which Phi- 

lolophy and humane Learning doe performe to 
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faith and Religion. The one, becauſe they are an 
effeuall inducement to the exaltation of the glory 
of God. For as the Pſalmes,8 other Scriptures doe 
ofteninvire vsto conſider, and magnify the great 
and wonderfull workes of God, lo it wee ſhould 
reſt onely inthe contemplarion of the exterior of 
them, as they firſt offer themſclues to our ſenſes; 
wee ſhould doe alike intury vnto the Maieſty of 
God,as if wce ſhould iudge or conſtrue of the ſtore 
ofſome excellent Ieweller,by that only which is ſer 
outtoward the ſtrecte in his ſhoppe. The other, 
becauſe they miniſter a ſingular helpe and preſerva- 
tiueagainſt vnbeleete and error, For our Saviour 
ſaith. Tos erre not knowing the Scriptures nor the pow- 
er of God:laying before vs two bookes or volumes 
to ſtudy,it we will be ſecured from errour: firſt the 
Scriptures, revealing the will of God, and thenthe 
creatures expreſſing his power ; whereof the .latter 
isa key vnto the formerznot only opening our vn- 
derſtanding to conceauethe true ſenſe of the Scrip- 
tures,by the generall notions of reaſon and rules of 
ſpeech; bur chicfly opening our belcefe, in draw- 
ing vs intoa due meditation ofthe omnipotency of 
God, which is chicfly ſigned and ingrauea vpon his 
workes. Thus much therefote for divinete(timony 
andevidence, concerning the true dignity and value 
of Learning. _ 
As tor humaneproofes, it is ſolargea field, as in 
a diſcourſe of this nature and brevity, it is fit rather 
ro vic choice ofthole things, which we ſhall pro- 
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duce;than to'embrace the variety of the. Firſt there- 
fore in the degrees of humane” honour 'amongſtthe 
heathen, ir'was the higheſt,ro obraineto a venerati- 
on and adoration as a' God: This vnro'the Chriſti- 
ans is as the forbidden fruir. But we ſpeake now le- 

parately of humane teſtimonyzaccording to which 

"that which the Grecians eall Apotheoſis, & the La- 
tines, Relatio inter diuos,was the ſupreame honour, 
Which man could attribute vnto man; ſpecially 
when it was giuen,not by a formall decree or Act of 
Stare,as it was vicd amongſt the Roman Emperours; 
but by an inward aſſent & beleete, which honour be- 
ing ſo high, had alſo adegree or middle Tearme:For 
there were reckoned: aboue humane honours, ho- 
nour Heroicall and Divine: Inthe attribution;and 
diſtribution of which honours, wee ſ{ce Antiquity 
madethis difference: That W hereas founders and 
Vaiters of States and Cities, Law-giuers, extirpers 
of Tyrants, Fathers of the people, and otheremi- 
nent perſons in ciuill merite, were honoured; but 
with the Titles of worthies or Demy- Gods: ſuch as 
were Hercules, Theſeus,c Minos,Romulus,&rthe like: 
onthe other fide , ſuch as were inuentors'and Au- 
thors of new Arts, endowments, and commoditics 
towards mans life, were euer conſecrated amongſt 
theGods themſclues,as was Ceres, Bacchus, Mercuri- 
#5, Apollo,and others, and iuſtly:for the merite of the 
former is confined withinthe' Circle of anage, or a 
nation: And is like fruittull ſhowres, which though 
they be profitableand good: Yet ſerue bur for that ' 
I {ealon, 
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ſeaſon,and for a latitude ofground where they fall: 
Burtheother is indecedelike the benefits of Heauen, 
which are pc Gn areoy . _ 
againe is mixt with {tri perturbation ;. but the 
latter haththetrue Change! of Diuine preſence; 
commonly in aure leni,withour oye or agitation. 
Neythes is cerrainely that orher merite of lear. 
ning, in r«preffing the inconuenicnces which grow 
from mantoman ; much infcriour to the former,of 
releeuing the neecffities which ariſe from nacure; 
which merite was. linely fer forth by the antients 
inthar fained Relation of Orphees Theater; where 
all beaſts and birds aſſembled, and forgetting their 
ſcuerall appetites;ſome of prey, fome ot game, ſome 
of —_—_— ſtood all ſociably together liſtening vn- 
to theayrcs and accords of the Hatpe x the ſound 
whereof no ſooner ceaſed, or was. drowned by 


ſome lowder. noyſe ; but euery beaſt returned to. 


his owne nature; whercin is aptly deſcribed' the na- 
ture and condition of men, who arc full: of ſauace. 
and ynreclaymed defires, of profite, of luſt,of Re- 
valleaphich as-longas they giue care to» precepts, 
to Jawes,to religion, ſweetly touchcd witheloquence 
and per{waſion of Bookes, of ſermons, of haran- 
grs:: ſo longs focictie and peace maintained: bur if 
theleinſtraments bee filent:- or that {edition and tu- 


muſt make them not audiblc: all things diflolue into. 


Anarchy and Confufton: | | 

Bur thisappeareth more manifeſfly, when Kings 
themſclues, Or perſons of aurhoriry. vader them, or 
ather 


nt and- yniuerſall.. The jformer - 


other Gouernours in Common-wealths, and po* 


pular Eſtates , arc endued with learning , For al- 
though he might be thought partiall to his owne 
proteffion, that ſaid, Thes ould people & eſtates be 

eppy when eyther Kings were Phylo | anal Phylo- 
ſophers Kings: Yer ſomuch is verified by experiencez 
that vnder wiſe8 learned Princes & Goucrnours, 
there hath beene euer the beſt times; for howſotuer 
Kings may banetheir imperfections in their path. 
ons & Cuſtomes,yetif they be illuminare by lear. 
-nig,they haue thoſe Notions of religion, policy , & 
moraliry:which doc preſcrue them, 8 refraine them 
fr om all ruinous & peremptory errours 8 exceſlcs, 
w hiſpering euermorein their cares, when Counſel- 
Jors and feruants'ftand mute and filent:and Senators, 
or Counſellors likewiſe, which be learned doepro- 
ceede vpon more ſafe and ſubftantiall principles, 
then Counſeliours which are onely men of experi- 
encexthe one ſorr keeping dangers a farre off; where- 
as rhe other 'difcouer them not,till rhey come 
neere hand;and then truſt to the agility of their wir, 
to ward or auoid them. 

"which fcliciry oftumes, vnder learned_Princes, 
(to keepe ftill the Law of breuity , by you the 
moſt eminent and ſcletedexamples(doth belt ap- 


peare inthe age,which paſſed from the death of Do- 

witianus the Emperour vntill the Raigne of Com- 

modas:Comprehending aſuccefſion of {ix Princes, 

-all Learned or fingulac Fauorers and Aduancers 

"of Learning: which age ou temporall reſpeRs , was 
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_"themoſt happy arid Avuriſhing Jthar-euer the Ro- 
mane Empire, {which then was a' model of the 
World Jenioyed: a matter reucaled and prefigured 


vnto Domitiax in a Dreame;the nighr before he was 


flaine: for *hethought there was growne- behinde 
vpon' his ſhoulders;a necke and a head-of. Gold, 
which came accordingly to paſle, in thoſe golden 
times which fucceeded:of which Princes,wee Wall 
make ſome commemoration: wherein althoughthe 
marter will be vulgar,and may bethought! fitrer for 
7 Declamation,then agrecable to a Treatiſe infold. 
ed as this is:yet becaulc it 1s pertinent rothe poynt in 
hand, Neque ſemper arcum tendit Apollo,and to name 
them onely were too naked and curioſtty, I will not 
omit'it atogether. The firſt was Nerns, the excel- 
lent temper of whoſe gouernment, is by a glance in 
Cornelius Tacitus touched to the life:Potquam diuns. 
Neruares olim# infoctabiles miſcuiſſet gmperium & li- 
bertatem: And'in token of his Learning, the laſt AQ& 
of his ſhort Raigne left tomemory, was amiſhue to 
his adopted ſonneTraian, proceeding vpon ſome 
inward diſcontent, art the ingratitude of the times, 
comprehended'ina Verſe of Homers: 

Telis Phebe,tuis Lachrywas wiſciſcere noſtras . 

Traiay, who. ſucceeded , was for his perſonnot 
Learned : Butif we will. hearken, to the ſpeech of 
our Sauiour,thar ſaith, Hee that riceiueth 4 Prophet 
in the name of 'a- Prophet. ſhall haut-a. Prophets re. 
ward, hee deſeruerh to be placed amongſt the moſt 
learaged Princes : forthere Was: not a ag 
admi- 
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admirer" of Learning ,'or Benefaftor of Learning,a ' 
founder of famous Libraries; go aduancer 
of Learned men to office, ls amiliar conuerler- 
with learned Profeffors and Preceptors, who were” 
noted to hauethen moft credite in' Court . -On-the 
otherfide', how much T#4/a#s vertue aud Gonerne- 
ment was admired & renowned, ſurely'no teſttmo- 
ny of graue & faithfull Hiſtory doth more linely ler 
forth,then that legend tale of Gregorins magnnus ,Bi- 
ſhop'of Rome,who was nored- for' the. extreameen- 
uy be bare-cowards all hearhenexcellency: & yer he: 
ts reported out of the loue &-eſtimarion of Traians 
morall vertnes-, to haue made vnto/God, paſſionare- 
_ andferuent prayers, for the deliuery of his ſoule our: 
of hell : and ro\ haue- obtained itwicth a Caucarthat 
he ſhould make''no more ſuch Petitions .'In this 
Princes /time alſo, the perſecutions againſt the- 
Chriſtians receiued intermiſſion , vpor: the certifi- 
cate of Plinius ſecundus,a man of excellent Learn- 
ing,and by Tr4ian' aduanced. | 

Adrian his fucceſlor, was the moſt curious man 
that liued, & the moſt vniuerſall eaquirer:infomuch 
as it was noted for an errour 'in his mind that hee 
defired ro comprehend all things, and -not to re. 
{eruc- himſelfe for the worthieſt things ; falling 
into the like humor that was long before noted 
in Phillip of Macedon, ' who when hee' would 
needes 'ouer-rule and put downe an excellent 'Muſi- 
tiarr, inanargument touching Muſique: was well 
anſweredby. him ed ons Ser (faith hee) 
3 that 


$3 Of the aduancement of Learning , 
that your fortune ſhouldbeſobai , asto know theſe 
things betterthen|:It pleaſed God likewiſe to vic 
the curioſity of this Emperour,as an inducement. 
to the peace of his Church inthoſe Gayes: Forjhau- 
ing Chriſt in venecration, not'as/aGod or Sauiour, 
butasa wounderor nouecly: 8: hauing his Picturein 
his Gallery,matched with Apolonins(with whom in 
his vaine imaginarion,herhought.he had ſomecon- 
Formity ) yerir ſefucd the turneto allay the bitter 

hatred of thoſe times; agaynit the Chriſtian name: 
ſoasthe Church had —_—_ hisrime., and for 
his 109 vp-oogeen ciuill, although he did nor attayne 
tothat of Tr«/ans , inthe glory of Armes, or per- 
fetion of Iuſtice: yer in deſeruins of the weale of 
the'SubieR,he did exceede him. For Treian erected 
many famous Monuments and bui .inſomuch 
as Conſtantine the Great,in emulation was Wontto 
callhim Perieteris, Wall-Aower, becauſe his name 
was vponſq many Walls - But his buildings and 
workes were more of glory and tryumph., then vſe 
and neccliity :Buz Adrien ſpent his whole Raigne, 
which was peaceableina perambulation,or Suruey 
ofthe Romance Empire, giucing order, and making 
afſignation, where he went forreedifying of Citics, 
Townes and Forts-decayed-: and forcutring of Ri- 
uers and ſtreames:and for making Bridges and pal- 
ſages, and for polliſhing of Cities,and Commonal- 
ries, with new comer ow Ha dns no tions: _ 
graunting new Francht incorporations - ſo 
that his whole time wasa very -reſtauration m ws 
| lapſes 


* 
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fapſes and decayesof former times. 

Antonias Pins, who fucceeded him,was a Prince 
excellently leaned zavd had the patient and ſubtile 
Wit of a Schovle-man : IBfomuch as in common 
ſpeech, (which leauesno vertuc vntaxed) hee: was: 
called CyminiSedfor ,a Carver,or adiuider of Co- 
mine ſeede, which is-one ofthe leaſt ſeedes :luch a 
paticnce hee had and. ſerled ſpirit , ro- enter_inro 
the leaſt & moſt exact differences of caulcs: afruite 
nodoubtof the exceeding tranquillity ,and fereni- 
ty ofhis minde ; whichbeing no- wayes charged or 
incumbred , eyther with fcares, remorles, or feru- 
plcs,bur hauing beene noted for a man of rhe pureſt 
goodnefſe , withoutal fition:, or affeRation, 
that hath raigned orliucd ::madehis minde conti- 
nually preſentandentyre : hee likewiſe approached 
a degree neerer vnto Chriſtianity and became as 
Agripps ſaid vato St. Paul, Halfe a Chriftian', hol- 
ding thcirReligion and Law inigood opinion ; and 
not onely ceaſing perſecution, butgiuing way to the 
aduancement of Chriftians. 

There ſucceeded him the firſt Dini fratres, 
the rwo adopiiue brethren, Zucins Commodus we. 
rus,Sonne to Elins Yerus ; who delighted much in 
ehe ſofter kind of Learning: & was wont to call the 
Poet Martiall his Y:reul:& Marcus Aurelius Anto. 
nius,whereof the latter, who obſcured his- colleague 
& ſuruined him long , was named the Philoſopiter- 
whoas he excelled all the reſt in Learning,ſo hee ex. 
celledrhem likewiſe in perfection of all Royall ver- 
WEes$2. 
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yo Of the afluancement of Learning , 
tues : infomuch-as Julianus the "Emperonr in his 
Booke intituled,Ceſares,being as a Paſquill or Sa- 
tyregtoderideallhis Predcceflors, fayned that they 
___ wereallinuited to.a Banquerof the-Gods , & Ste. 
n«s.chelefterſarcatthe neither end ofthe Table, 8& 
beſtowed a {coffe:on euery one as they came in, but - 
- when Marcus. Phyloſophnsy camein, Silenus was 
graueclled, and our 0 Countenance, not knowing 
whefe. to. carpeathim, ſauc/ atthe laſt ; he gauc 2 
glance athispatricnce rowards his wife. And the ver- 
tue of this Prince continued with thatof his Prede- 
ceffor made the name of Antonius fo ſacred: in the 
world, that though.it were extreamely diſhonoured 
in-Commudys,Carocolia,& Heliogabalns who all bare 
thename;yert when: Alexanzer 'Seuerns refuſed the 
name,becauſe hewas aftranger to the Family , the 
Senate with one Acclamarion ſaid , Puomodo Au- 
gnitus ſto.gr Antonius. lnſuch renowne 8 veneratis, 
was the! name of theſe twoPrinces inthoſe dayes, 
thacthey would hauc had itasa perpetuall addition 
inall the Emperours ſtile. In this Emperours time 
alſo,the Church tor the moſt part was 'in peace,ſo 
as inthis{equence of.ſixe Princes, wee doe ſee the 
bleſſed 6ffects of Learning in ſoueraignty , paynted 

torthinthe greateſt Table of the world. 
Butfera:Tabler or Picture of ſmaller volume 
(notpreſumeing to ſpeake-of your Matefty thar lin- 
eih,in my. Judgement [the moſt excellent}, isrhat of 
QueeneEdFaverh., yourimmediate 'Predecetſorin 
this partol Brittaine, a Prince, that if Plutarch were 
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now aliue to-write lines by parallels would trouble 
him I think, toifinde for hera porallell amongſtwo- 
men. This Lady wasinduedwithlearning inherſexc 
fingular and rare cuen- amongſt maſculine Princes; 
whether we ſpeake of Ln or Language or of 
ſcience, moderne,ofancient;Divinity or Humanity. 
And vnto the very laſt yeare of her life, ſhe accuſto- 
med to appoint ſer houres for reading, ſcarcely any 
young ſtudent in any V niverſity, more dayly, or 
moreduly. As for her government, Iafluremy ſelfe, 

I ſhall not exceed;if I doe affirme, that this part of 
the Tland never had 45; yeares of better times; and 

yet notthroughthe calmeneſſe of the ſeaſon; but 

through the wiſdome of her regiment. ' / 

For if there be conſidered of theone fide;thetruth 
of Religion cſtabliſhed;the conſtant peaceand ſecu- 
rityzthe good adminiſtration of Tuſtice, the tempe- 
rate v{c of the perogatiue, not flackned, nor much 
ſtraynedzthe flouriſhing ſtare of Learning, ſortable 
ro.ſo excellent a Patroneſſethe;convenient eſtare of 
wealthand meanes, both of Crowne and Subied; 
the habite of obedience, & the moderation of diſ- 
contents-and there beconſidered on the other fide, 
the differences of Religion , the troubles of Neigh- 
bour countries,the ambition of Spaine, and OpPO- 
ſition of Rome,and then, that ſhe was ſolatary, and 


of her ſclfe-thole _—_ I ſay conſidered: as I could 
not hauechoſenaninſtance forecent and'ſo proper: 


io, | png I could not haue choſengne more 
remarkable , or eminent, | to the "_ ofe now 
K in 


TL Of tbe advancement of f Learning. 
inhand;whichis concerning the coniunGion of lear- 
ing inthe Prince, with felicity inthe people. = 
_ »/*Neithechath-Learnir -an influence & operation 
-only vpon civill 'merir' and'morall verrue; and the 
A res ortemperature of-peace,8: peaceable goucrne- 
-meniburlikewiſe:ir hackyno tefſe and efficacy 
-n inablement towards maryalland military vertue 
and'\proweſle;as tnay be norably 'reprefented in the 
_ examples of Alexander the great , and Ceſar the 
Dicator mentioned before;,bur now in. fit-place to 
berefyumed, of whoſe vertues and Acts in warre, 
there needes no nate or: tecital l-haning': beene the 
wonders of time in that kinde; But: of their affe&i- 
ons towards learning,and perfeRions in learning, it 
isperrinenteofſay fomewhar.. 7-0 2 
_ - | Mexandey was bred" and; taught vnder 4rifotle 
the great Philoſopher, whodedicated divers of his 
Bookesof Philoſophy vato him; hee was atrended 
with'Ca{;ſthenes and diverſe other learned perfons 
thar followed | him- ins Campe , throughone his 
Tourneyes and Conqueſts: what price and eſtimati- 
on he had learning in,dprh-notably appeare in theſe 
'three particulars: Firſt, in theenvy hee viedro ex- 
$7 he bare towards 4chiUles,in this, that he 
d fo good 'a Trumper of his prayſes as Homers 
verſes: Secondly,in the iudgement or folution: hee 
gauerouching tharpretiouscabinerof Darivs which 
was found among his jewels, whereof queſtion was 
made zyagyrhings were worthy to be pur into it,& 
he gaue his opinion for Homers-workcs. Thirdly, in 
his 
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his letterto., Arifterle. after hee had- ſer. forth his 
books of Dany WerFiN he expoſtulaterh-withhim 
tor publiſhing the ſecrets or. Myſteries of Philoſo4 
PERang gauc him to vnderſtand that himleliceſtee- 
med it more to excell other men in Learning and 
knowledge, then in power and/Empire,, Andwhat 
vic he had of learning,doth appeare,or rather. ſhine. 
inall his ſpeeches & afrvcrenbeing full of ſcience 
and vic of ſcience,and thar in all variety . 5+ 
And herein againe, irmay ſeeme a thing ſchola: 
ſticall and ſomewhat idle ro recite things thatevery: 
manknoweth, but yet, ſince the argument I handſ 
leadeth mcethereuato ,. I am glad that men ſhall 
perceiue Iam as willing ro flatter -(if they /'will ſo 
call it) an H/exapder. or, a Caſar,oran Antonizs, that 
-aredead ., many hundred,yeares ſince. 35/any; thar 
now liucth :. for ut is. the. diſplaying of the glory 
of Learning in ſoueraignty that 'I '/propound' to 
my {clfe, and nor an humour gf declaiming: in any 
mans praiſes. Obſeruc then.the ſpeech hee vied of 
Diogenes, and (ce if it tend not to the true'eſtate of 
one of the greateſt queſtions of morall Philoſophy; 
whether the enioying of outward things, or the.co- 
temning of them be greateſt happineſſe:for when 
he ſawD zogenes ſo pertetlycontented withſolirtle, 
| he ſaid to thoſe that mocked at his conditionz Were 
I not- Alexander,1 would wiſhta be Diogenes. But Se. 
neca inverteth it, and faith; Plus era6, quod: his nol- 
_ letaccipere, qnAN quod ile poſſre dayt; 'T here were 
more things which Diogenes would hane refuſed, then 
"'.:K' 3 F4 hoſe 
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thoſe were which Alexider could hane giut or enioyed. 
['OQblerue againe that ſpeech which was vſuall with 
him;That he felt hi mortality chiefly in two things, 
Sleepe and Luſt :and ſee if it were not a ſpeech extra- 
&ed out of the depth of naturall Philoſophy, and 1- 
ker ro have comen out of the mouth of 47 iſforle, or 
Democritus,then from Alexander. 

See againe that ſpeech of Humanity and poely: 
whe vpothe bleeding of his wounds, hecalled vnto 
him one of his flatrerers, that was.wont to aſcribe 
to himdivine honor; & ſaid, Leoke,ths i wery blood: 
this is not (uch liquor as Homer fpeaketh of, which ran 
from Venus hand,wh? it was piercedby Dtomedes. 

Seclikewiſc his readinefſc in-reptchenſion of Lo- 
_ vique; \in'rhe ſpeech he vſed to Cafſander, vpon a 
complaintthatwas madeagainſt his farher Antipa- 
zer:for when Alexander happed to ſay:Do you thinke 
theſe men would hane come from perry to complaine, 
exceps they had inſt ” of griefer and Cafſander an- 
ſwered,7ea:that was the matter ;becadſe they thought 


they ſhould not be diſprooved, ſaid Alexander laugh- 


ing:Seethe ſubtleties of Ariſtotle totake amatter both 
waies, Pro & contra,cfc. | | 

But noteagaine how well he could vie the ſame 
Art, which he reprehended to ſcruchis owne hu- 
mor, whenbearinga fecrer grudge to Calliſfthenes, 
becauſe he was againſt thenew ceremony of his a- 

dorarion: feaſting'onenighr;where the ſame (alli/?- 
 henes wasatthe table: it was moued by ſome after 
ſapper,torenterrainment ſake,that Call;Fhenes who 


was 


\ 


Me nl” 
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was ancloquent man, might ſpeake of fometheame 
or purpoſe arhisown ME apc Callifthents dic 
chuſing the praiſe of the Macedonian Nation for his 
diſcourſe, 8& performing the ſame with ſo good ma- 
ner,as the hearers were much raviſhed: w pon 
Alexander nothing pleaſed,ſaid: 7t was eaſy #9 be elo- 
quent. vpon ſo ved 4 ſabre: But ſaith he,Turne your 
ftile, & let vs heare what you Sf vs:which 
Calliſthenes preſently vndertooke,and did with that 
ſting and life;thart A/exander interrupted him , and 
ſaid: The goodyeſſe of the cauſe made him eloquent be- 


fore, and deſpight made him eloquent then againe. 


Conſider farther, for troopes of Rhetorique,that 
excellent vie of a Metaphoror tranſlation , where. 
with he taxcd Antipater, who was an imperious and 
tyrannous Governourtfor when one of Antipaters 
friendscomended him to Alexander for his modera- 
tion; that he did not degenerate (as his other Liefte- 
hunts did(inrorhe Perſian pride,in.vſc of purple;but 
kept the aricient habit of Macedon, of blacke; True 
(ſaith Alexander) but Antipater isall purple within. 
Or that other, when Parmento came to himinthe 
plaine of 4rbe/la, and ſhewed him the innumerable 
multitude of his enemies, eſpecially as they appeared 
by the infinite number of lights, as it: had beene a 
new firmament of ſtarres;& thereypon aduiſed him 
to affaile them by night: wherevpoa hee anſwered, 
That he would not fteale the Vittory, 

For matter of policy,weigh that ſignificant diſtin- 
&ion ſo muchinall ages embraced,that he made be- 
K 3 tweene 
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rweene his rwo friends Epheſtion & Craterss, when 
he faid;rhat the ont loved Alexander and the ather lo- 
#ed che. King, deſcribing the principall difference of 
Princes beſt. ſervants, thar ſome in affection loue 
theirperſon,and other in duty loue their crowne. 

-Weigh alſotharexcellent taxation of an Errour 
ordinary with' Councellors of Princes, that-they 
councell their Maſters according. to the modell of 
their owne mind and fortune, and not of their Ma- 
ſters, when vpon Darius great offers Parmento had 
laid:Sarel would accept theſe offers, were Tas Alex- 
ander, auch Alexander:ſo wonld 1,were I as Parmenio. 

Laſtly,weighthatquicke and acute reply, which 
he made when he gaue ſolarge giftsto his friends, 
and ſervants, and wasasked what hedid reſerue ' for 
himſelfe, 8& he anſwered, Hope; weigh avIay, whe- 
ther hehad norcaſtvp his account aright, becauſe 
Hope muſt be the portion of all that reſolue v 
rcat ieinrpeiſes. For this was C4ſars portion, when 

wene firlt into Gawle,his eſtate being; then yrter- 
ly overthrowne with. Largeſſcs:\and this was like- 
wiſethe portion ofthat noble Prince, howſlocuer 
rranſported with ambition, Henry Duke of Guiſe, 
ofa 2: was viſually ſaid:thathe was the grearc(t 
Uſarerin F*ance,becauſc heehad turned all his ec. 


ſtare inro obligations, | | 
Toroncoletherefore, as certaine - Critrques are 
vicd to ſay hyperbolically: That if all. Sciences were 
loſt:theymig ht be foundin Yirgill: $ocertainly this 
may beſaid truly; thereare the prints, and ngw- 
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eps of Learning in thoſe few ſpeecties, whielt arc 
_ rred ofthisP rince, Theadmiration of whit, 
when I confider him, not as Hle#ander the Great, 
but as Arifforles Scholler, hath carried metoofarre, 
As for 1«lins Ceſar, the excellency' of his leat- 
ning,needeth'not tobe argued from” his/<qucarion, 
or his cotnpany,or his ſpeeches: but in a farther de- _ 
orce doth declareit ſelfe in his writings & workes, 
whereof ſome are extant, and permanent, and fome 
vnfortunarely periſhed: For firſt we ſee there is left 
vntovsthat excellent hiſtory© of his owne warres, 
which heeentituled only 2 Cammentary, wherein 
all ſaeceedins times haue admired rhe ſolid weight: 
of matter; 8 the reall paſſages, and liucly Images of 
aRions,.and perſons exprefſed'in the greateſt pro. 
priety of words, and perfpicuity of Narration that 
cuerwas:whichtharit was not the effect of naturall 
uift,but of Learning and precept, is well witneſſed 
y that worke of his,entituled De Analogiz, being a 
grammaticall Philoſophy ,whercin hedid1abourto 
make this ſame Yox ad placitum, to become Yox ad 
licitum:andto reducecuſtome of ſpeech, to congru-. 
ity of ſpeech;-and rooke as it were the picture of 
wordes,from the life of reaſon. 26th os 
-- So'wee receiue from him as a Monument, both 
enreformed com. 
preimmg, that he tooke 
a glory to himfelte , to.obſerae and 
knowthe Jaw of the Heauens, aSto giuclaw to men - 


So 
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Oracle; as yaine Princes 
pretend 


rmy;which wasthus. The Romanes when 
cheir generalls did ſpeakein their. Army, did vſe the 
word Mz{ites;but whenthe Magiſtrates ſpake to the 
people,they did vie the word, Quzirites; The Soul- 
diers were intumult,and ſeditiouſly prayed to bee 
caſhered: not thatthey ſo meant, bur by expoſtula- 
"00>" tion thereof, to.drawe Ceſar to other Conditions; 
Dead? whereinhe being reſolute, not to giue way , after 
_ ſomefilence, he began his ſpeech, Ego Quirites, 

which did admit them alrcady cafſiered; where- 
kl: with 
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with they wereſo ſurprized,croſled & confuſed, as 
they would nor ſuffer himro goe' on in his ſpeech, 
but relinquiſhed their demaunds, and'madeit their 
{uit,to be againe called by thename of Milites. 

The ſecond ſpeech was thus:Czſardid extreame- 
ly affeQ the name of King; and ſome were ſet on as 
hepaſſed by, in popular acclamation' to falute him _ 
King,wherevpon finding the cry weake and poore; 
he pur ir off thus,in akind of Teſt,as it they had mil(- 
taken his ſurname;No» Rex ſum, ſed Ceſar, a ſpeech, 
thar if itbe ſearched, the life and fulneſſe of it, can 
ſcarce be expreſſed: For firſt ir was a refuſall of the 
name, but yernot ſerious: againe it did ({ignific an 
infinite confidence and magnanimity, as' if hee pre. 
ſumed Ceſar was the greater Title; as by his wor. 
thineſſe,itis cometo paſſerillthis day; but chiefly, 
it wasa ſpeech of mw allurementtoward his owne 
purpoſe: as ifthe State did ſtriue with him, but for 
a name:whereof meane families were veſted:for Rex 
was a ſurname with the Romanes, aſwell as Kine is 
with vs. + 

The laſt fpeech,which I will mention, was vied 
to Metellus: when _— after Warre declared,” did 
poſſeſſe himſclfe of the Citty of Reme, at which 
time entring into the inner Treaſury, to take 
the "mony there accumulate ,  Herelſus being 
Tribune forbad him : .Whereto Ceſar ſaid, That 
if hee did mit deſiſt, hee would lay him dead in the 
place: And 'preſently taking himſelfe vp, hce 
added: Towng man it is _ for mee to ſpeake = | 
| G 
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het todbve it: Adoleſcens durins eft-mihi hoc ditere, 
wan facere; A ſpeech compounded of the greateſt 
rerfour,and greateſt clemency, that. could proceed 


our of the mouth ot -man..-- | F F1 
But roxrtrurne and Conclude wich him, -it is evi- 


dent: bimſclfe knew /welbhis owne perfeRion in 
kearning,andtookeitvpon him; as appeared when 
vponoccaſton,tharſome ſpake,whara ſtrange reſo- 
lati6 it was-iniZecizs Sy/lz, to reſfigne his Dictature: 


lieſcoffingat him, to his owne ime geen wered: 
I That $ylla-contanot skill of Letters, therefore knew 
wot how to Difate. = 


- And/heretit werefitto:lkeauethis point, touching 
the-concurrence oft military; Vertue and::Learning: 
(for what example ſhould/come withany grace,af. - 
tetthoſe two, of 4lexanderand Ceſar): were it nor 
in regard ofche rarcnefſe of Circumſtance, that I 
finder) one otherparticular; as that! which did ſo 
{uddainly paſſe,fromextreame ſcorne, rocxtreame 
wonder-and itts of Xexophon the Phyloſopher, who 
went from Socrates Schoole into Aſia, inthe cxpe- 
dition-of (yrusthe younger, againſt: King: Avrtax- 
erxes;This,Xenophon atthartime, was very: young, 
 and-never had-ſeene the  VVars before : neyther 
had any commaund inthe Army,but onely follow. 
edthe War,asa Voluntary, forthe lonweand: con- 
ucrſation'of Proxemes hisFriend::! hee was preſent 
when Falinuscame in meſſage 1h4c why; Fo0y King, 
rothe Grecians, after that Cyrws was {laine- inthe 
feld; and they a handfiullof menleftro them(elues 
: | "1n 
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inthe midſt of the Kings Territories, cut off from 
their Country by many'navigablerivers,and many 
hundred miles; The meflage+importeed,' that they 
ſhould deliver vp their Armes,:and ſubmir them. 
ſcluestothe Kings mercy:to'which Meſſage before 
anſwere was made, divers of the: Army conferred: 
familiarly with Falinw; and amongſtthereſt Yens-! 
ph hapned to ſay:wwhy Falinus,we have now but theſe 
two things left;our Armes, and our Yertue; and if wee 
yeeld vp our Armes,how ſhall we make we of our Ver- 
tue! Whereto Falinus ſmiling on him; ſaidz?f 7 be nor 
deceined,young Gentleman,you are an Athenian; &' T 
beleeue,you ſtudy dog's = and it is pretty that you 
ſay;but you are much abuſed, if you thinke your vertue 
can withitand the Kings power:Here was the [corne; 
the wonder followed, which was, thar'this young 
Scholler,or Philoſopher, after all the Captaines 
were murtherediin parly by Treaſon, Conducted 
thoſe ten Thouſand foote; through” the heart of all 
the-Kings high Countries from/Babylon to Grecia in 
ſafety,in deſpighr of all the Kings forces, to the a- 
ſtoniſhment of the world, and the encouragement 
of the Grecians in times ſucceeding, to make"inva- 
fion vpon the Kings of Perſiazas was after purpoſed 
by 1/enthe Theflalian;attempted by ' Ageſitans the 
- Spartan, andatchicued' by” Alexander the Mace- 
donian;-all, ypon che ground of the 'aR 'of: that 
young Schall ut 44 11A 6\% Q? n TOTALS) H&5 
— Toprodeedenow'from Imperial and Military 
vertuc, ro Moralland private vertuc; firſt; itis'an al- 
| L2 {ured 


Of the advancu of L rung, 
411: Emiellit mores wee finit effe feros, 
Irraketh away the wildenefle;, 8 Barbariſme 8& 
ceneſle of mens minds;bur indeed the accent had 
need beypon,; fide/itey. For alittle ſaperficiall lear- 
ning dotbrather worke a contrary effeR. Ir taketh 
away all levity, temerity, and infolency?, by copi- 
ous ſuggeſtion of all doubrs and difficulties, and 
acquainting the minde to. ballance reaſons on both 
fides; and to: turne_ backe the! firſt offers and/ con- 
ceits of. the mminde, and to-accept of nothing but 
examined and tried... It taketh 'away vaine ad- 
mirationof any.hing which is the roote of all 
weakeneſſe. Forallthings are. admired; either be-: 
cauſetheyare new, or becauſe they arc great. For 
novelty, no man that wadeth in learning vr contem- 
plationthroughly, bar will findetharprintedin his 
heart, Nil nows ſuper terram: Neither-can any man 
maryaileat the play.of Puppets, that gocth behinde 
- the Cunaine,and adviſeth well ofrhe Motion. And 
for Magnitude, 'as' or wornangns ra , after thar 
be wasvſed to great. ; Armics, and the great Con- 
queſts of the ſpacious Provinces in 4ſa; when hee 
received lerters our of Greece , of ſome fights and 
ſervicesthere\, which were. .conimodly for a paſ- 
ge; or aFort, or ſome walled/Towne atthe moſt, 
he ſaid: 1: ſeemedto him, that hee was advertiſed of 
the Battailes of the Frogs and the Miſe, that the old 
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So certainely, if a man meditate vpon the 


Univerſall frame of Nature, the. earth/ with-men 
' .vpon it (the Divineneſle of foules exce ) will.nor 
ſceme much other, then an- Ant-hill , whereas 
ſome ants carry corne, and ſome carry their young; 
and ſome goe empty, and all too; and fro, alitt 
heape of Duſt. It taketh away,/-or \mitigaterh 
feareof Death, oradverſeforrune : which-1s one 
of the greateſt impediments of Vertue , and im- 
perfections of manners. For if amans minde bee 
dcepely ſeaſoned with the. conſideration of the 
mortality and corruptible nature of things , he will 
caſily concurre with Epidetus, who went forth one 
day, andſawa Woman weeping for her Pitcher 
of carth,, that was broken; and went forth the 
next day, and ſawa- Woman weeping for her 
Sonne that was Dead,andtherevpon ſaid: Herz, vi- 
ai fragilem frangi, hodie vidi martalem mori. And 
| theretore Yirgil did excellently, and profoundly 
couplethe Knowledge of cauſe,andthe conqueſt of 
all feares,together,as Concomitantia. 
Fabix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Quig, metns omnes, & inexorabile fatum 
'Subiectt pedibus, firepitumg, Acherontis auari. 
It were too long to goe over the particular reme- 
dies, which Learning doth Miniſter , to all the di- 
ſeaſes of the mind, ſometimes purging the ill hu- 
mours,:ometimes opening the obſtrutions, ſome- 
times | helping Digeſtion, ſometimes encreaſing 
L3 appetite, 
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che woundes and exul- 
ercof — -and therefore I-will 
ith hah Rationem voting; 


of a billrobecapable,and ſul le of growth 
-. aadReformarion::/Bor the eres veg 
not, whatiris to deſcend inco himſelfe; or to call 
| ? tOAccount, — - pleafure ofthar Suaviſ- 
ae Vita,indies ſent; ire ſe fieri Po orem: The good 
hath;he willlearne to ſhew to the full,8 vie 
dexterouſly , burnormuch to encreaſe them: 
The faults he hat .hee willlearne how to hide and 
_colourrhem,bur nor muchtoamend them , like an 
ill Mower, tharmowes on ſtill, and never whers his 
Syth:whereas;withthelearned man, 'it fares other. 
wiſas that hedotheverintermixthe correRion and 
amendment of his minde,with the viſe and employ. 
meritthercot: Nay farther in generall-and in ſung: 
certainiEivis,that Yerits & Bownites differ,burds the 
Sealec Hah the Print: for Truth prints Goodneffe, 
and they bethectouds ofErrour,which deſcend in 
the ſtormes af paſhonsandperrurbations. . |. 
.\*For Moralf yertue; ler vs paſſe on to marcer of 
power and commandement, and confider whether 
in right Reaſon,rhere be any comparable with that, 
where-with Knowledge -inveſteth and Crowneth 
mansnature. We ſcerhe dignity of 'the Comman- 
dement, "is according tothe dignity 'of the Com-_ 


maunded: to hauccommaundement over Beaſts, as 
| Hed. 
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Heard-men have, is: athing contemprible - to-haue 
commandement ouer Children,as Schoole-maſters 
haue,isa matter of ſmall honor- ro haue command=- 
ment over Gally-ſlaues, is adiſparagement, rather 
then an honour. Neither is: the' commaundement 
of Tyrants, much better over people, which hauc 
put oft the Generoſity oftheir mindes: And there. 
fore it was ever holden,;that honours in free Monar- 
chies and common. wealthes, had aſweernefſe more 
then in Tyranniecs,becauſethe commandement ex: 
tendeth more overthe wils of men;and not'onely 0- 
uer their deeds and ſervices. And'theretore when 
Virgil putteth himſeltfe forth roattributeto Augu- 
##us Ceſarthe betothumanehonours, he doth it in 
theſe words:. * | | 


Mg Fitorg, volentes 
Per populos, dat iura, viamg, affeciat Olympo: 
But Fs © dard 437. of Knowledpe,, is 
vathightaabenideconknmwdatent overthe will - 
for it 1s acommaundementiouer the reaſon, belcefe, 
and ynderſtanding of man;whichis the higheſt part 
ofthe minde,and giuethlaw tothe will it{elfe. For 
there is no power on earth, which ſetreth a "Throne 
or _—_ of Eſtatcin theſpirirs and ſoules of men, 
and in their cogirations, imaginations,0pinjons, and 
bcleetes;bur Knowledge and Learning. And there. 
forewe ſcethe dereſtable'and; extreame pleaſure, 
that Areh-herctiques,andfalfe Prophets, and Tmpo- 
ſtors aretranſporred with, when they once findein 
_ themſclues, thatthey hauea ſuperioriry in the faith 
Pre, | and 
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Of the advantement of Learning, 
Conſcience of men, ſo great, as'if they haue 
pace taſted of ir, it is 5 ol arab lp tOr- 1 
ture orperſecution can make them relinquiſh or a- L 
bandon it. Bur as this is that which the Author of 
the Revelation, calleth the depth or profoundneſſe 
of Sathan:ſoby argument of ies,the juſtand 
lawfull pdm1-14 brig mens ing, by 
force of truth rightly interpreted, is that which 
ap bh neereſt to the fimilicude rude ofthe Divine 
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j pm and advancement, the beneficence 
O ing,isnotiſoc to giue fortune onel 
: to nn Common-welhs: 2 _ not like- 
=—_ wiſe giue Fortuneto particulz ons. For it was 
4 well Woted long agoe, that Homer hath given more 
 mentheirliuings, then cicher Sy/{gor Ceſar, or Au- 
»ſtus ever did, notwithſtanding their great largeſ- 
-n-« »-Frareg orig artery 
o many legions. no-doubt, its. to lay, 
whether armes or learning haue advanced greater 
numbers. Andincaſe of Soucraignty, weſcethat if 
armes' or deſcent haue carried awaythe Kingdome: 
RN Enl Hans computa we Kniphe, 
ver haue >in ſome competition with Empire. 
and del FA c 


 Againe,for the pleaſure and delight of know 

and learning,it far ſurpaſſerh all other in nature: for : 
ſhall the pleaſures ot the /affeRions ſo exceed the | 
pleaſures of the ſenſes, as muchas the obtaining of ! 
delireor viory,exceedetha ſong,oradinner? and 
muſt nor of conſequence, the pleaſures ofthe intel- 
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ket or vnderſtandingexceede the pleaſurcs) of rhe 
affections? wee ſee in-all| 0:her-pleafures, there is'2 
ſaciety; andafter theybevſed,their verdour depart- 
eth, which ſheweth well, 'they bee but deceirs* of 


pleaſure,and not pleaſureszand that it was the no- 


- velty which pleafed;and notthe quality. Andthere- 


fore we ſec, thatvolupruous men turne Friars, and 
ambitious Princes turne melancholy. Burof know: 
ledgethercis no ſaciety, bur ſatisfaction and appe- 
tite, are perpetually interchangeabley and theretore 
appeareth to be good init ſelfe amply, withour fal- 
lacy or accident. Neither is that: pleaſure of ſmall 
efficacy, and contentment/to the -minde. of man, 


which the Poet Zucretius deſcribethelegantly. 


Snane mari magno turbantibus #Juor aventi#,c. 
It & awview of delight(ſaith he)ta #and or walke vp- 
on the ſboareſiae, andto ſee a ſhip toſſed with tempeſt 
pon the ſea; or to be ina fortified Tower, and to ſee 
two Battailes 10ynewponaplaine, But its a pleaſure 
incomparable for the mind of may to be ſettled, landed, 
and fortified inthe certainty of truth; and from thence 
todeſcry & behold the errors, perturbations, labours, 
and wanderings vþ and downe of other men. '\ 
| Laſtly,leauing the vulgar arguments,that by lear. 
ning, man excelleth man in-that, wherein man'ex- 
celleth beaſts; thatby Learning -man aſcendeth to 
the heauens andtheir motions; wherein body hee 
cannotcome;and the like; Let vs conclude wirththe 
dignity andexcellency of Knowledge & Learning, 
in that wherevnto, mans EE doth moſt afpircz 
which 


Ofthe advantivent of: Learning. 
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which is. immorrcaliey or continuance; for. to:this 
eendeth{peneration;and raiſing of houſes and fami- 
lies;to this tenderh b idings;foundations, & mo- 


turncnts0 this r&ederh the tlefire ot meniory,tame; 
and celebration; and in effect; the ſtrength of all '0. 
ther humanedefiresqweſce then how farre the mo- 
huments of wit and learning; aremoredurable theri 
the monumchts-of power;or ofthe hands. For haue 
nor-the. Verles of- Homer continued 25. hundred 
yeares,” or morc, withoutrhe lofſe of a ſy}lable, or 

r: during, which cimepinfinite Pallaces:;, Tem- 
les; Caſtles, Clrtieshaucbeene decayed, 8& demo- 
iſhed?It is not poſſible ro-hauetherrue pictures or 
ſtaruaes of -Cyrns, Alexander, Ceſar,-no nor of the 
- Kings \orgrear'Per es of much ſarrer yeares: 
For the originals cannot laſt andthe Copies cannor 
bur Jeeſe of the life ahd rruch; Bur the Images of 
xx. 1h and a, oira—on: ds ot EX 
empted ftromrche wrong oftimezand capableofper- 
petuall renovation: Nenher arechey firly tobe cal. 
lcd Images, becauſe rhey;gencrare ſtill,and caſt their 
ſeedes.in the mindes of others, provoking and cau- 
ſing infinite actions & opinions,in ſucceeding 'ages. 
Sothat ifrthe invention of the Shippe was thoughe 
ſonoble, whichcarryerh' fiches/and commodities 
from placeroplace, and conſociateth the moſt re- 
mote Regions in participation'of their Fruits: how 
miuch moreare lerrers 6 bee nagnified; which as 
Shuppes paſfe rhrough the vaſt Seas'of rime , and 
make ages1o diſtanr,ro participate of the wiſdome, 

 Ulumj 
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1aminationsand inventions the one' of the other? 
Nay farther-wee (ce,- ſome of the Are moe 
which were eaſt divine, and molt immerced int the 
ſenſes, and denied generally the immortality of the 
ſoule, yercametothis point, thar whatſoever mo- 
tionsthe fpitit of man could ut, 2nd" performe 
without the Otegans of 'the' body, they thought 
might remaine after death; which were only thoſe 
of the vndetſtanding, and not of the affeftion ; 1o 
Immortall and incorruptible a thing did knowledge 
ſeeme vnto them to be: But we that know by divine 
Revelation, that not onely the vnderſtanding , but 
theaffefions purified, not only the {pirit, bur the 
body changed ſhall be advanced to immorrtality,doe 
diſclaime in theſe rudiments of the ſenſes. Bur it 
muſtbe remembred,both in this laſt poynt,and (o it 
may likewiſe be needfull in other places, thar in 
probarion of the dignity of Knowledge, or Lear. 
ning, I did in the beginning ſeparate Divine reſti- 
mony from humane; which Method I hauepurſu- 
_ ed,and 1o handled them both a part. 

Neuertheleſſe, I doe not pretend, and I know it 
will be impoſſible for me by-any Pleading of mine, 
to reuerſc the Indgement,cither of AM ſops Cocke, 
that preferred the Barly-corne,before the Gemme;, 
or of. Midas, that being cheſen Iudge, betweene 
Apollo Preſident of the Mules, and Pan God of the 
Flockes, iudged for plenty :or of Pars, that indg- 
ed for beauty , and loue againſt Wildome and 
Power: Or of Agrippina, Occidat matrem,moao im- 
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Of tbe advancement of Learning, 


adeckaiororFhſe,ge any.condition;ne- 


le;or of Yiy{ſes, 2u1 vetulam pr etulit 
OS a (hc thoſe which prefer 
and Hob be _— mo excellency; F ofa 
or theſe 
uſt. i tk pe pr have beene: bur 
alſo continue, wherevpon Lear- 


Kan ps ever relied, and which fail- 


eth not : Tuitificata eff  ſapien- 
[tia 4, (17 (71708 


THE' SECOND BOOKE 


of Sir Francy Bacon, of the pro- 


ficience and  Adyancement of 
Learning, Divine and Humane, 


TotheKING. 


e2 T mightſcemeto haue more conve- 
nience, though ir come often other- 
9 wiſeto paſſe, (Excellent King) that 
>> thoſe whichare fruitfull in their ge- 
eg necrations,and haue inthemſclues the 
foreſight of iamorrality, in their de- 
ſcendents, ſhould likewiſe bee more caretull of the 
pood eſtate of fature times; varo which they know 
they muſt tranſmitreand commend ouer their dea- 
reſt pledges. ous nad was a ſoiourner in 
the World in reſpe of her ynmarried life: and was 
a bleflinigto her owne rimes; & yer ſoas the impreſ- 
r good Government, befides her happy 

Mz memory, 


Of the advancement of Learning, 


mory.is not without ſome. cftet, which dot!: 
vine her. But to your Maiefty, whom God harh 
aiready bleſſed wh ſo much Royall iffue, worthy 
to continue and repreſent you for ever : and whoſe 
youthfull and fruitfull bedde doth yer promiſe ma- 
ny the like renovarions: Iris proper and agreca- 
ble to be converſant,not only in the tranſitory part 
of good gouernment but inthoſeadts alſo, which 
are in their nature permanent and perperuall. A. 
mongſt the which(if atfictio doe fot tranſport me) 
there isnotany more worthy, then.the farther en. 
dowment of the world with found and fruirfull 
knowledge: for why ſhould a few received Aurhors 
ſtand vp like Hercules Columnes; beyond which 
- there ſhould be nofailing,or difcoucring, fince wee 
haue ſo bright & benigne a Rarre, as your Maicſty, 
to conduct and proſper vs? To returne: therefore 
where welcft,it rxemaincth to conſider of what kind 
thole as are which hauc beene vndertaken, 8 per- 
formed by Kings and others,for the increafe-8& ad- 
vancement of learning, wherein I purpoſe to ſpeake 
aQiucly without digreſſing or dilaring. /, _. 
_ Letthis ground therefore be laid, thatall workes 
arcovercommenby amplitude ofreward,by ſound- 
nefle of direQtion,& by theconiunction of labours, 
The firſt multipliethcndeayour,theſecond preven- 
tcth error,0& te third ſut plycrh the frailty of man, 
Biit the principall of ele 15. direction: For Clandws 
in via,ant evertit curſprem extra viam: and Salomon 
exccllcntly ſerteth ir downe;sf the [ron be not ſharpe, 
it 
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it requireth more ſtrength:bur wiſdome s that which 
prevarleth:ſignifying tharthe Invention or election 
of the Mcane, is more effevall then any inforce- 
ment or accumulation of endeavours, This I am jn- 
duced to ſpeake,for that (not _derogating from the 
noble intention of any that haue beene deſeruers 
rowards the Srare of Learning)T'doe obſerueneuer- 
thelcfſe, that their workes and AQts are rather mar- 
ters of Magnificence and Memory, then'of pro- 
orefſion and proficience , and rend rather to aug. 
ment the maſſe of Learning in the multitude of 
Learned men, thento rectify or raiie the Sciences 
themlſelues. 
The Workes or ARts of merit towards Learning 
2re converſant about three obiecs , the Places of 
_ Learningxthe Bookes of Learning; and the Pertons 
of the Learned. Foras water, whether it be the dery 
| of Heauen,or the ſprings of the Earth, doth ſcatter 
& leeſe it ſelfe inthe ground, excepr it be collected 
iaro ſome receptacle, where it may by vaon, cotort 
and ſuſtaineitſelfe: And for that cauſe the Indu- 
ſtry of man hath made and framed Spring-heads, 


. a - >, 
| Conduits, Ceſternes, and Pooles, which men hauc 


accuſtomed likewiſe to beautify and.adorne with 
accompliſhments of Magnificence and ſtate, as well 
as of vie and neceſhty : So this excellent liquor of 
Knowledge, whetheritdefcend from divine in{pi. . | 
ration, or ſpring from humane fenfe, would ſoone | 
periſh and vaniſh to oblivion, if it were not pre- 
| terued in Bookes, Traditions , Conferences , and 
Places. 


94 of the advancement of Learning, 


Places appointed, as Vniverſities, Colledges, and 
Schooles, for rhe receipt & comforting of the ſame. 
The workes which concerne the Sears and Pla- 
ces of learning, are foure, Foundations, and Buil- 
dings, Endowments with Revenewes, Endowments 
with Franchizes and Priviledges, . Inſtitutions and 
Ordinances for gouernment , | all tending ro quier- 
neſſe and privatenefſlc of life,and diſcharge of cares 
and troubles, much like the ſtations, which Yirgel 
preſcribeth for the hiuing of Bees, 
.., Principioſedes Apibus , ſtatiog, petenda: 
\._.  Quoneg, ſit ventis aditus,ec, 
The workes touching bookes are two: Firſt Li- 
braries, which are asthe Shrynes, where all the re. 


liques of the antient Saints, full of true vertue, and 


that withourdelufion or impoſture, are prelerued, 
and repoſed;Secondly, New Editions of Authors, 
with morc corre& impreſſions, more faithtulltranſ. 
lations, more profitable glofles, more diligent An- 
notations,and the like. 

The workes pertaining tothe perſons of Learned 
men (beſides the advancement and countenancing 
of them in generall are two: The reward and de- 
ſignation 5, "xihrud in Sciences alrcady extant and 
invented: and the reward and deſignation of Wri- 

_ ters and Enquirers, concerning any parts of "Lear- 

ning, not ſuthciently laboured and proſecuted. 


Theſe are ſummarily the Workes and Acts , 


wherein the merits of many. excellent Priaces, 
and other worthy Perſonages haue beene conver- 


ſanr, 
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ſane. As for any particular commemorations, I call 
to minde what Czcero ſaid , when hee gaue generall 
thanks. Difficile non aliquem ; in gratum quenquamn 
preterire: Let vs rather according tothe Scriprures, 
looke vntothat part ofthe Race, whichis beforc 
vs : then looke backe to that which 'is already atrai- 
ned. 
Firſttherefore amoneſt ſomany great Foundati- 
ons of Colledges in Exrope , Tfinde range chat rhey 
areall dedicated ro Profeſſions,and none left freeto 
Artes and Scicnceat large . For if men judge thar 
learning ſhould be referred to action, they wdge 
well - but inthisthey fall into the Errour deſcribed 
1ntheancient Fable: in whichthe other parts ofthe 
body did ſuppoſe theſtomache had beene idle. be- 
caulc itneither performed the office of Motion, as 
the limmes doe, norof Senſe, as the head doth : 
But yet notwithſtanding it is the ſttomache? that di- 
geſteth and -diſtributethro all the reſt: So if any man 
_ thinke Philoſophy mUNNCEY to bee idle ſtu- 
dies : hee doth not conſider thatall Profeſſions are 
trom thenee ferued , and ſupplycd. And this I take 
to.bee a great cauſe that hath hindered the progrel- 
ſion of learning, becauſe theſe Fundamentall know- 
ledges haue beene ſtudied but in paſſage. Forif you | 
Will haue a Tree bcare more truite then it hath vied 
to doe - it is not any. thing you can- doe to'the 
boughes,bur ic is the ſtirring of the'earth,8 putting 
new mould about the Rootes , that muſt worke it. 
Ncythcris itto be forgotten , that this -_ 
pe. OT - 
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of Foundations and Dotations to- profeſſory Lear- 
& and in- 


ning , hath nort-onely had a maligne-aff 
fluence vpon the growth of Sciences , bur hath alſo 
beene preiudiciall to Stares and gouernments.-. For 
henceit proceederh that Princes: finde a lolitude in 
regard of able men to ſerue them in cauſes of eſtate, 
becauſe there is no education collegiate , which is 
free; where ſuch as were ſo diſpoſed , mought giue 
themſclues to Hiſtories ,. moderne Languages, 
Bookes of pollicy and cinill Diſcourſe , and other 
the like darnes ynto ſervice of eſtate. 

And becauſe Founders of Colledges doe plant, 
and Founders of Lectures doe water: It followeth 
well.in order toſpeak ofthe detec, which is in pub. 
lique Lefures: Namely, inthe ſmalneffe & meane- 
neſſe of the ſalary or reward , which in moſt places 
is aſſigned vo them: whether they be LeRtures of 
Arts or of Profeſſions. For it isneceflary to the pro- 
eſflion of Sciences, that Readers be of the moſt a- 
leand ſufficient men; as thoſe which are ordained 
for generating ,and propagating of Sciences, and 
not for tranſtory vie, This cannot be, except their 
condirion and endowment be ſuch , as may contenx 
the ableſt man,to appropriate his whole Ia r,and 
continue his whole age in that funRion and atren. 
dance , and therefore muſt haue a proportion an- 
 ſwerable to thatmediocrity , or competcacy of ad- 
yancement, which may be expected from aProfeſſis 
on,or the Practize of a Profeſſion: So as,if you will 
haue Sciences flauriſh, you muſt obſeruc Davids 
mulitary 


| 
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Jort, or be ill maintained. 
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military law, which was, That thoſe which ſtaid with 
the Carriage, ſhould haue equall part with thoſe which 
were inthe Attion:elſc will the carriages be 11] atten- 
ded: So Readers in Sciences are indeed the Gardi- 
ans ofthe ſtores, and proviſions of Sciences, whence 
men in actine courſes are furniſhed, and therefore 
ought to have equall entertainment with themzo- 
therwiſe ifthe fathers in Sciences be of the weakeſt 


Et Patrum invalidi referent icruntd natt. 
Another defeR I note, wherein I ſhall need ſome 
Alchymiſt to helpe nte, who call-vpon men to fell 
their Bookes , and to build Furnaces, quitting and 
forſaking Minerva, and the Muſes , as barren Vir- 
gines,and relying vpon Yxlcay. Bur-certaine it is, 


thatvmo thedeepe, fruirfull , and operatiue ſtudy 
of many Sciences , ſpecially Naturall Philoſophy, 
and Phyficke , Bookes be not onely the Inſtrumen- 


tals; whercin alſo the beneficence of men hath not 
beenealtogerher wanting : For wee ſee, 'Spheares, 
Globes, Aſtrolabes , Maps, and thelike, haue beene 


provided, as appurtenances to Aſtronomy & Coſ- 
mography,as well as Bookes : Welee likewiſe,that 


ſome places inſtitured for Phyſicke , hauc annex- 


edthe commodity of -Gardens for Simples of all 


ſorts, & doe likewiſe command the vie of dead Bo- 
dies for Anatomies. But theſe doe reſpect but a few 
things. In generall, there will hardly be any Maine . 


- Proficience inthediſcloſing of nature , except there 


de ſome allowance forexpences about experimets; 
N 2 whether 
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whether.they be experimentsappertaining to Yu! 
tans Or Dedalus,Furnace or Engine, or any other 
kind; Andtherefore.as Secretaries, and Spyalls of 
Princes and States bring in Bills for-Intelligence; ſo. 
you muſtallow the Spyalls and Intelligencers of 
Naturezto bring.intheir Bils, or elſe you ſhall be ill 
adverriſed. 

And if Alexander made ſuch a liberal afſtgnarion 
to Ariſtotle of treaſure for the allowace of Hunters, 
 Fowlers, Fiſhers and the like, that he moughr com- 
pile an Hiſtory of Nature, much better doe they de- 
ſerue it that travailes in Arcs of Nature. 

Another.defe which I note, is an intermiffion, 
or negle& inthofe which are Gouernours in | Vni- 
verfities,of Conſultation;8& in Princes' or Superior 
perſons of Viſitation - To enter intoacconntand 
conſiderarion,wherther the Readings, exercifes,and 
other cuſtomes appertaining vnto Learning,, . anci- 
ently. begunne,: and fincecontinued , bee” well inſti. 
tuted or/no-.,, and therevponto x" an amend- 
mear,or reformation in thatwhich ſhall bee found 
inconvenient, For it is: one of: your Maicſties 
owne moſt wiſeand Princely Maximes , That in all 
v/ages and Preſidents the times be conſidered wherein 
they fir it began,which if they wereweake or ignorant, 
it cerogateth from the Authority of the Y ſage,and lea- 
veth it for ſuſpect. And therfore in as much, as moft 
ofthe viages & orders of the Vaiverſities were de- 
_ rived from more obſcuretimes, itis the more requi- 
{\rerbey be re-examined. In this kind I will giucan 
inſtance 
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inſtance or two for example ſake, ofrhings' that are 
the moſt obuious and familiar: The one 15a marrer 
which though it be ancient and generall , yet I hojd- 
to bean error, which is,that Schollers in Vaiverſt- 
tics cometoo loone , and-too ynripe to Cagick and 

Rherorick;Arts fitter for Graduatsthen Children, 
& Novices:For theſe two rightly taken,are the gra- 
veſt of Sciences,being the Art of Arts, the one for 
Indgment,the other for ornament: Andrhey be the 
Rules and Dizcctions, howto ſer forth and diſpoſe 
matter; & therefore for minds empty & vntraught 
with matter, & which haue not gathered that which 
Cicero calleth Sylva & Supellex,[tuffe and variety to 
beginne with thoſe Arts ( asif one ſhould learne ro 
weigh,or to meaſure, or to paint the Winde ) doth 
work but this cffect-rhat the widome of thoſe Arts 
which is great and vniuciſall , is almoſt made con- 
temptible , & is degenerate into childiſhSophiſtry, 
& ridiculous affeation. And further, the yntimely 
lcarning of them hath drawne on by conlequence, 
the ſuperficiall & vnproftable teaching & writing 
of them,as fitreth indeed to the capacity of childre: 
Anorther,is a lacke-I find in the exerciſes, vicd in the 
Vniverſities, which do make roo greata divorce be- 
tween Invention & Memory : for their ſpeeches are 
either premedirate inFerow conceptss,where nothing 
is leftto Invention,or mcerly Extemporall,where lit-. 
tleis left ro Memory: whereas in life & afion,there 
15 leaſt vie of either of theſe, bur rather of intermix- 
tures of premeditation and Invention : Notes and 
N 3 Me» 
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Memory. So as the exerciſe firtcth not the practize, 
nor the Image the life ; and itis cucratrue Rule in 
Exerciſes, that they be framed/as ncere as may be to 
the life of practiſe , for otherwiſe they doe pervert 
the motions and faculties of rhe minde, and not pre- 
parethem. The truth whereof is nor obſcure,when 
Schollers come to the practiſes of profefſions,or o- 
ther ations of civill life, which when rhey {cr into, 
this want is ſoone found by themſelues , and fooner 
by others. Burthis part rouching the amendment of 
the Inſtirurions and orders of Vniverſtties. I will 
conclude with the clauſe of Ceſars letter to Oppire 
and Balbus, Hoc quemadmodnm fiert poſt , nonnulls 
mihi in mentem veninnt, et multa reperiri poſiunt: de 
its rebus rogs vos,ut cogitationem ſuſcipiatis. 
Another defe& which I note, aſcendeth a little 
higher then the precedent. For as the proficience of 
learning confiſteth much, in rhe orders and inſtituti- 
ans of Vniverſities,in the fame;ſtates & kingdomes- 
So.ir would bee yet more aduanced, if there were 
more Incelligence mutuall between-the Vniverſitics 
of Ewrape,then now there is.'Welec, there be man 
Ordersand Foundations, which though they be d1- 
vided vnder ſeverall ſoueraignties & territories,yct 
they take rhem(ſclues to hauca kind of contract, fra- 
rernity and correſpondence, . one-with the other, in- 
{omuch as they haue Provincials and Generals. 
And ſurely as Nature createth Brother-hood in Fa- 
milies,& Arts Mechanical contract Brother-hoods 
in Communaltzes , and the Anoyntment of God 


ſuper- 
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ſuper-induceth a Brother-hood in Kings and 3t- 
ſhops: So in like manner there cannor bur bee a fra- 
tcrnitic 1n learning and illumination, relating tothat 
Parerniry,whichis attributed to God,who 1s called 
the Father of illuminations or lights. 

Thelaſt defe& which I wil note,is,that there hath 
not beene,or very rarely beene , any publique De- 
ſignation of Writers gr Enquirers , concerning ſuch 
parts of knowledge,as may appeare not to haue bin 
already ſufficiently laboured or vndertaken, vito 
which point it is an Inducement;to enter into a view 
and examination, what parts of learning haue beene 
proſecuted,and what omitted : For the opinion of 
plenty isamong(t the canſes of want ; and the great 
quantity of Bookes maketh a ſhew rather of ſuper- 
fluity then lacke,, which ſurcharge nevertheleſle is 
notto be remedied by making no more Bookes, but 
by making more good books, which are as the ſer- 
pent of Moſes, might devour the ſerpents of the in- 
chantors. The remouing of all the defects former! 
enumerate,except rhe laſt, & of the actiue part allo 
of the laſt (which ts the deftgnation of Writers) arc 
Opera Bafilica.; towards. which the endevours ofa 
private man may be,bur as an Image ina croſle way; 
that may point at the way, but cannotgoe it. Bur 
the inducing ' part of the latter ( which is the ſur-- 
vay of Learning ,) may bee ſer forward by pri-- 
Vate travaile - Wherefore I will now attempr to 
- make agenerall & faithfull perambulation of lear- 


ning, with an inquiry what parts thereof Iye freth1 3 
waſt, 
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waſt,and not improued and converted by the indu- 
ſtry of man; 'to the end thar ſuch a plor -made and 
recorded to memory , may both miniſter light to 
any publique deſignation : and alſo ſerue to excite 
voluntary endeavours ; wherein nevertheleſlie my 
purpoſes atthis time, to note. onely 'omiflions and 
deficiences;zand not ro make any redargution ofcr- 
_ rors, or incomplearte proſecutions : For it is one 
thing to ſer forth what ground lyeth vamanured, & 
another thing ro correctill husbandry in that which 
is manured. | 
In the handling and vndertaking of which work, 
] am not 1gnorant, what it 1s, thar I doe now. moue 
and atremprt,nor in{enſ{ible of mine owne weakneſle, 
to ſuſtaine my purpoſe: But my hope'is , that if my 
extreame loue to Learningcarry metoo farre, I may 
obrtaine theexcule of aftefiongtor that It i' not gran- 
tedto manto lone,and tobe wiſe. Bur 1 know well T 
can-vieno other liberty of Iudgement., then Imuſt 
leaue.to others, & I for.my partſhall be.indifferent- 
ly glad cither to perfarme my ſelfe, or accept from 
another, that duty of humanity + Naw qui errantz 
comiter mnfres vian, ec. 1 doe forc-ice likewiſe; 
that ot thole things, which 1ſhall enter and Regiſter 
as Deficiences and Omifſions : Many will conceiue 
and cenſure, that ſome ofthem.arcalready done & 
extant: Others to -bce but curioſities; and things of 
no great vic:and others to be of too-greatdifficul- 
ry,andalmoſt impoſſibility to bee compaſſed and 
eftccted: Bur for thetwo firſt, I referre my ſelfe to 
: the 
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the particulars. For the laſt, touching impoſſibility, 
I take it thoſethingsareto be held poſſible, which 
may be doneby ſome perſon, though nor by every 
one: and which may be done by many, though nar 
by any one- and whichmay be done in ſuccetfſion 
ot ages, though not within the houre-glaſſe of one 
mans-life: and which may be done by publique de- 
{ignation,thoug hnot by private cndeayour, 

But notwithſtanding , it any Man witl take to 
himſelfe rather that of Salomon, Dicit piger,. Leo eff 
in via,then that of Virgil, Poſiunt, quia poſſe viden- 
241: ſhall be contcnt chat my labours be eſteemed, 
but as the better ſort of wiſhes: for as it asketh 
ſome Knowledge to demaund a queſtion,not imper. 
tinent;(o it requireth ſome ſenſe, ro make a wiſh not 


abſurd. 
E Y He Parts of humane learning haue reference 


to the three parts of Mans vnderſtanding, 

which is the ſeat of Learning : HiFory ro 
his Memory, Poeſy to his Imagination , and Philo- 
ſophy to his Reaſon ; Divine Learning receiueth 
theſaine diſtribution, for the Spirit of Man is the 
ſame: though the Revelation of Oracle and Senſe 
be diverſe: So as Theology conliſteth alfo of #- 
#ory of the Church, of Parables, which is Divine 
Poefie: and of holy DotFrine or Precept . For as for 
that part, which ſcemeth ſupernumerary , which 
is Trophecie:itis but Divine Hiſtory : which hath 
that prerogatiue over humane, as the Narration 
O may 
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Of the advancement of L earning. 
may be beforerhe faQ,as well as after. 


* | \Hiftory is Natural, Cizile , Eccleſiaſtical and 
Literary, whercofthe chree'firſt 1 allow as extant, 
thefourth Inoreas deficient. Fornomanhath pro- 
pounded to himſ{clfe the generall ſtate of Learning 
to bedeſcribed and repreſented from age to age, as 
many hane.done'the workes of Nature, and the 
Stare Civilte and Eccleftaſticall; without whichrhe 
Hiſtory of the World ſeemethto me, to bee as the 
Statua.of Polyphemns with his cyc out, that part'be- 
ing wanting, which doth moſt ſhew the ſpirit and 
fe ofthe perſon: AndyerTamnor ignorant thar in 

ivers | 


rticular ſciences, as of the furiſconſulrs, 


the Mathemarticians, rhe Rheroricians, the Philoſo- 
phers, there are ſet downe ſome finall memorials. 
- of the Schooles, Authors, and Bookes: and ſo like- 


wiſe ſome barren relations touching the Invention 
of Arts,orvſages. 
Bura juſt ſtory of Learning, containing the An- 


tiquirics and originals of Knowledges, and their 


Seats; their Inventions, their Traditions; their di- 


verſe Adminiſtrations,and Managings; their Flou- 


"riſhings, their Oppoſitions, Decayes, Deprefſions, 


Oblivions, Remours; with thecauſes, and occaſions 
ofthem,and all other evenrs concerning Learning, 
through'the ages-ofthe World, I'may truly afftrme 

to be wanting. . 
The vic andendof which: worke, T doe not fo 
much deftgne for curioſity, or fatisfation of thoſe 
that arethelouers .of Learning; but chiefly tor a 
more 
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more ſerious, and graue purpoſe , which is this in 
few wordes, that it ' will make Learned men wiſe, 
in the vic and adminiftration of Learning. For it is 
nar Saint 4ngrſtines,nor Saint Ambroſe workes thar 
will make ſo wiſca Divine, as Ecclefiaſticall Hiſto. 
ry, throughly read and obſerued: and the ſame rea- 
{onis of Learning. 

Hiſtory of Nature is of three ſorts: of Natwre in 
Courſe; of Nature Erring,ort Varying, and of Nature 
Altered orwrought, that is Hiitory of Creatures, 
Hiſtory of Marwvailes,atid Hiſtory of Arts. 

Thefirſt of theſe, no doubr is extant', and thar 
in good perfeRion: The two latter are handled ſo 
weakly and vnprofitably., as I am mouedto nore 
them as deficient. 


For I find no ſufficient, or FENG Collection Hiftoria 'Na- 


of the Workes of Nature , which haue a Digreſ- 
fion, and Deflexion, from the ordinary: courſe of 
Generations,Productions,.and Motions ,” whether 
they bee ſingularities of place and region, or the 
ſtrangeevents of time and chance, or the effects' of 
yer vaknowne proprieries, or the inſtances of ex- 
ceptions to generall kindes; It 1s true, I finde anum- 
ber of bookes of fabulous Experiments, and Se- - 
crets, and frivolous Impoſtures for pleaſure and 
ſtrangeneſle, . 
Buraſubſtantiall and ſevere Collection of He- 
© -Feroclites, or Irreenlars of Nature, well examined 
. . anddeſcribed I fnde not : ſpecially not with due 


:reietion of fables, and popular Errours : For, as 
O2 | things 


ture Errantid., 
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things are , ifany vntruthin Nature bee once on 
foote, 'whart' by- reaſon of 'the neglect of exanii- 
nation, -and countenance 'vf Antiquity, and whar 
by reaſonof the vie of the opinton in {imilirudes, 
and ornaments of fpecch, 'it is never called 
downe. | 

The viſe of this worke, honoured with a preſt- 
dentin 4r:/totle,isnothing lefle, then to giue con- 
tentment to the appctire of Curious and vaine 
Wittes, as the manner of cMirabrlaries is to doe: 
But for rwo Reaſons, both of great waight: The 
one to correct the partiality of Axioms , and Opi- 
nions : which are commonly framed onely vpon 
commonand familiar examples: The other , be- 
cauſe fromthe Wonders of Nature, is the ncereſt 


b TY Inictligenccand paſſage rowards the Wonders of 
” www = ArtForitisno more, but by following ; and-as ir 


were, hounding Nature in hef wandrings , to bee 

| ableto lcad her afterwardes to the ſame place a- 
. g41ne. | P31 £3 th us 
SNatheram I ot.opinion in this Z/7ory of Mar- 
v4ai/es, that ſuperſtitions. Narrations of Sorceries., 
Witch. crafts ,. Dreames ,- Divinations, and ' the 
like, whcre rhere 1s an affurance, and cleere evi- 
dence of the tact ; beet altopether excluded For 

it is not yer knowne in what caſes; and how 
farrc, effects attributed to {uperſtition, doe par- 
ticipate of Naturall cauſes: and therefore howſo- 
everthe practiſe of ſuch things is tobe condem- 
ncd, yet from the Spectlation- and confideration 


of 
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of them , light may be taken, not | only for the 
diſcerning ot the offences , but for the farther dit- 
clofing of Nature: - Neither ought amanto make 
ſcruple of entring into'theſe things tor inquiſicion 
of Truth, as your Maicſty hath ſhewed in your 
cxample: who with the two cleere eyes of Religion 
and naturall Philoſophy, haue looked deepely and 
wiſely into theſe ſhadowes, and yer proved your 
ſelfe to be of the Nature of the Sunne, which paſicth. 
through pollutions,and it fclte remaines as pure as 
before. 

Bur this TI hold fir, that” theſe - Narrations , 
which haue mixture with {uperſticion, be ſorted by 
themſclues,and not tobe mingled with the Nar- 
rations, which: are meerely and fincerely natu- 

3 rall. ores i 
* But asfor the Narrations touching the Prodis 
gics and Miracles of Religions, they are exher not 
cruc,or not Naturall;and therefore impertinent for 

theory of Nature. 

For Hiſtory of Nature wrought, or £M echanicall, 
I finde ſome Colledtions Made of Agriculture, 
and likewiſe of Manuall Artes, but commoialy 
with a rete&ion of experiments familiar and vul- 

var. 
For 1t is eſteemed a kinde of :diſhonour vnto 
Learhing , to deſcend to eriquiry/ or Meditation 
* vponMarcers Mechanicall ; ' except they bee ſuch 
as may bee thoughr- fecrcts, rarities , and ſpeci- 


all 'jubriltics ; which humour of vaine and ſu- 
C PCrct- 
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percilious Arrrogancy, is juſtly derided in _ P/ato: 
where he brings in Hipprias a vaunting Sophiſt, dil- 
- puting with Socrates a true and vnfained inquiſi- 
tour of Truth; where the ſubic&t being touching 
beauty , Socrates, afrer his wandring manner of 

_ [Indudtions, pur firſt an example ofa Faire Virgine, 
and then of afaire Horſe, and then'of a faire Por 
well glazed, whereat Hippias was offended; and 
ſaidg <Morethen for enrteſies ſake , heedid thinke 
much to diſpute with any ,that didalledgeſuchbaſe & 
Sordid inſtances, whercvnto Socrates aniwered, you 
hauereaſon and it becomes you well, being a man [5 
trimme in your veſtiments,&c, And ſo gocthonin 
an Lrony. | 

But the truth is,they be notthe higheſt inſtances, 

: thatgiue the ſccureſt information as may bee well 
cxpreſſed-in thetale ſo common of the apr r\ px 

that while he gazed vpwards tothe Starres, fell into 
the water: for if he had looked downe hee might 

have ſeene theſtarres in the water, bur looking a- 

loft he could not ſeethe water inthe Starres: So it 
cometh often to paſte, that meane. and. {mall 

things diſcouer great, better then- grear\can diſco. 

uer the ſmall; and therefore AriForle noteth well, 

That the nature of every thing is beſt ſeene in his 
ſmaleſt portions,and for tharcaule hee enquireth-the 

nature of a commonwealth, firſt in a. Family, & the 

$ Simple Coniugarions of Manand Wite ; Parent 8 
K. . Child, Maſtcr & ſervant, which are inevery.cotrage; 
1 Even 


, 
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Even ſo likewiſe the nature of this greatCitty ofthe ;I 
World and the policy thereof, muſt be firſt fought 4 
in meane concordances,andfmall-portions: '$o'wee 
ſec how that ſecret'of Nature, otthe'trrning of T- 
ron, touched with the Load-ſtone,, rowardsthe 
North, wastound out'in' needles of- Iron,” 'not 1 : 
\  barresof Iron. 
But if my judgement bee of any waight, the 
vie of Hiſtory Mechanicall, is of all others the moſt 
radicall, and fundamentall rowardes Naturall 
Philoſophy, fuch Narurall Philoſophy , as ſhall 
not vaniſh in the fume of ſubtile , ſublime, or de- 
letable ſpeculation , bur ſuch as fhall. bee ope- 
ratiueto the endowment, and benefrte of Mans 
life: For-itwilknoronely miniſter and ſuggeſt for 
the preſent; Many'ingemous'prattifeg'/in all rrades, 
by aconnexion/and transferring of the obſcruarj- 
ons -of one Art., rothe vie: of another , when the 
experiences of ſeverall myſteries fhallfall ynderthe 
confiderationoftone mans 'minde : Bur farther, it 
will gine a more true, and rteall illumination con- 
cerning Cauſes and'/Axiomes, then is hitherto at- 
tained, | 
For like 'as a. Mans 'diſpoſition is\ never well 
knowne,till hebecroſſed,nor Prozew ever changed 
ſhapes; till he was ftaightned and held faſt: fo the 
patſages and variations-of Nature cannor appeare 
-''fo filly'in the liberry of Nature, as in the trials and 
Vcxations of Art. . 


For 
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IJ Or Ciwzle, Hiſtory, it; is,of three kindes,.not 
A, ynfitly.to be compared, with the threekindes 
.. of Pictures: or Images : for of Pictures or q 

ages, weſee ſomeare Vntiniſhed, ſome are per- 


Im 
fet,andlomeare defaced: So of Hiſtories, we may 
findethree kindes, Memorials, perfect Hiftortes,and 
Antiquities: for Memorials are Hiſtories vnfinithed, 
or the firſt, or rough daughters of Hiſtory , and 
Antiquities are Hiſtories detaced, or ſome remnants 
of Hiſtory, which haue caſually. cfcaped the ſhip- 
wracke oftime. 47.00 | 
Memorials , or Preparatory Hiftorie , are of 
two. ſorts ,: whereof the. one. may bee | tearmed 
Commentaries , and the- other. Regiiters :' : Com- 
mentaries are they which. ſet downe a continuance 
of the naked events and. actions, without the mo- 
tives or deſignes, the Counſels, the Speeches, 
Ko Ikann the, occaſions, and-| other ,. paſſages 
- "of aon:. forthis.isthe true. nature. of a Com- 
mentary <4 though Ceſar in.modeſty mixt with 
grcarneſſe,, did. for his pleaſure apply the name 
of a Commentaric to the beſt Hiſtory of rhe 
World ).. Regiſters are. collections of ; Publique 
'Acts,. as, Decrces of Counſell,  Iudicial} pro- 
E ceedings , Declarations and Lerters of Eſtate, O- 
E rations; and the like, withour, a perfe& continu- 
| ance, or contcxture of the threed of the Narra- 
tion: E 6 
Antiquities, or Remnants of Hiſtory , arc 
& | + 
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as was ſaid , Tanquam Tabula Naufragy , when 
induſtrious perſons by anexad and ſcrupulous dili- 
genceand obſervation,out of Monuments, Names, 
Wordes,Proverbes, Traditions, Private Recordes, 
and Evidences , Fragments of Stories, Paſſages of 
Bookes,that concernenot Story, and the like , doc 
ſave and reconer ſomewhat from the-deluge of 
tme, 

Intheſe kindes of vnperfe&t Hiſtories I doe af. 
ſigne no deficience,for they are. #anquam imper fect? 
Miſte, and therefore any deficience inthem is bur 
their nature. | 

Asfor the Corruptions and Mothes of Hiſto. 
ry , which are Epitomes, the vie of them deſer- 
ueth to bee baniſht, as all men of ſound Tudge- 
ment haue confeſſed, as thoſe that haue fretted 
and corroded the ſound bodies of many excellent 
Hiſtories, and wrought them into. baſeand ynpro. 
fitable dreggs. | 

Hiſtory which may bee called . Tuſt and Perfeet 
Hiſtory, is of three kindes, according to the ob- 
ict which ir propoundeth, or pretendeth to re- 
preſent : for it either repreſenteth a Time, or a Pey- 
ſon, or an Adion, The firſt wee call Chronicles; 
The ſecond Lines; and the third Narrations , or 
Relations. | 

Of theſe although the firſt bee the moſt 
compleateand abſolute kinde of Hiſtory, and hath 
moſt eſtimation and glory : Yet the ſecond ex- 
celleth it in profit and vie, and the third in verity 
and 
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and fincerity . For Hiſtory of Times reprefenteth 
the magnitude of Actions, and the publique faces 
and deportments of perſons , and paſlerh over in 
filence the ſmaller paſſages and Motions of men and 
Martrers. 

But ſuch being the worke-man-ſhip of God , as 
he doth hang the greateſt weight vpon the ſmalleſt 
Wyars, Haxima e Minims ſuſpendens, it comes 
thereforctopaſle, that ſtich Hiſtories doe rather 
ſet forth the pompe of buſineſſe, then the true and 
inward reſorts thereof. But Lines if they bee well 
Written, propounding to themſclues. a perſon to 
repreſent, in whom actions both greater and ſmal. 
ler, publique and private haue a commixture; muſt 
of neceſſity conaine a more true, natiue , and liuc- 
ly reprelentation : So againe Narrations , and Re- 
lationsof actions, as rhe Warreof Peloponneſus, the 
Expedition of Cyrus Minor, the Conſpiracy of Ca- 
tiline, cannot be but more pure and exactly true, 
then HiKories of Times, becauſe they may chooſc 
an Argument comprehenfible within the notice and 
inſtructions ofthe Writer: whereas hee that vnder- 
taketh the Story of a Time, ſpecially of any length, 
cannor but meete with many blankes, and ſpaces, 
which he muſt be forcedro.fill vp, out of his owne 
witand comecture. 

For the Hiſtory of Times, ( I meane of ci. 
vill Hiſtory, ) the providence of God hath made. 
the diſtribution: for it hath pleaſed God to ordaine 
and illuſtrate two cxemplar States of the World. 

| tor 
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tor Ares, Learning,Morall Vertue, Policy-and 
Lawes. | | 

The State of Grecia, and the State of Rome: The 
Hiſtories whereof occupying the Mzdale part of 
time, haue more ancient to them , Hiſtories which 
| may by onecommon name, bee tearmed the An. 
quities of the World, and after them , Hiſtories 
which may be likewiſe called by the name of CHs- 
 Aerne Hiſtory. 

Now to ſpeake of the deficiences : As to the 
Heathen Antiquities of the World, it is in vaine 
to note them for deficient - Deficient they are no 
doubt, conſiſting moſt of Fables and fragments; 
but the deficience -cannot bee holden: for Anti- 
-qQuity is like Fame, Caput inter nubila condit, her 
head is mufled from our fight : For the Hiſtory of 
the Exemplary States, it 1SCxtant in good perfection. 
Not but Icould wiſh there werea pertet Courſe 
of Hiſtory for Greciafrom Theſeus to Philopamen, 
(what time the Aﬀaires of Grecza drowned and 
extinguiſhed in the affaires of Rome) and for Rome, 
from Romulus to Iuſtinianus, who may bee truly 
ſaid to be YV ltimus Romanorum. In which ſequences 
of Story the Text of Thuciaiaes and Xenophon in 
the one, and the Texts of Linus, Polybus,Saluſtins, 
Ceſar, Appionus,Tacitus, Herodianus inthe otherto 
 bekeprintire without any diminution'at all, and 

only to bee ſupplied and continued . But this is 
Matter of Magnificence, ratherto bee commended 


then required: and wee ſpeake now of parts of 
P 2 Lear- 
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Learning ſupplementall, and not of ſupeccrroga- 
tion. 

But for Moderne Hiſtories, whereof thcre 
arc fome few very worthy, bur the greateſt 
part beneath eAMeatocrity, Teauing the carc Dr 
Forraigne ſtorics to Forraigne States, becauſe I will 
not bec Cnrioſus in aliena Republica, 1 cannot faile 
to repreſent ro your Maiefty , the vnworchinefle 
of the Hiſtory of Ezgland in the Maine continu- 
ance thercof, and the partiality , and obliquiry 
of thar of Scotland,in the lateſt and largeſt Author 
that I haueſecne ; ſuppoſing that ir would bee ho- 
nour for your Maicſty, and a worke very mcmora- 
ble, if this Iland of Great Byzttany,as it is now toy- 
nedin Monarchy for the ages ro come: So were 
toynedin one Hiſtory for the rimes paſſed, after 
the manner of the ſacred Hiſtory, which draweth 
downe the Story of the Ten Tribes, and of the 
Two Tribes, as Twinnes together. And ifir ſhall 

ſeeme that the greatnefle of this Worke may make 
it lefle exactly performed , 'thereis an exccllent pe- 
riod of amuch ſmallercompaſſe of time, as to the 
Story of Englana,that isro ſay,from theV niting of 
the Roſes, ro the vniting of the Kingdomes: a porrti- 
on oftimc,wherein,to my vnderſtanding,there hath 
binthe rareſt vrteries,that in like number of ſuccel. 
ſions of any hereditary Monarchy hath bin known: 
For it beginneth with the mixc Adeption of a 
Crowne, by Armes and Title : An entry by Bat- 
gayle, an Eſtabliſhment by Mar tage: and therefore 
times 
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times anſwerable, like waters after atempeſt, full of 
working and ſwelling , though withour excremity 
of Storme;bur well paſſed throvgh by the wiſdome 
of the Pilote, being one of the moſt ſufficient Kings 
of all the nuunber. 
 Thenfolloweth the Raigne of a King; whoſe a- 
ctions howſocver coducted, had much intermixture 
with the aflaires of Europe - balancing and inclining 
them variably, in whoſe time allo began that grear 
ajteratio inthe State Ecclef1aſticall,an a&tion which 
{cldome cometh vpon the Stage: Then the Raigne 
of a Minor, then an oftcr of an viurpation, (though 
it was but as Febris Ephemera.) Then the Raigne of 
a Queene matched with a Forraincer: Then of a. 
Quecne that liucd ſolitary, and vamarried, and yer 
her government ſo maſculine, as it had greater 1m- 
preſſion , and operation vpon the States abroad, 
rhen it any waies receiued from thence ; and now 
laſt, this moſt happy and glorious cuent, that this I. 
I:nd of Britany devided from all the World, ſhould 
bee Vnited in it ſelfe : And that Oracle of Reſt gi- 
vento Mneas, Antiquaminquirite Matrem, ſhould 
now bce performed and fulfilled vpon rhe Nari-. 
ons of Eneland and Scotland, being now revnited 
inthe Ancient Mother name of Br:tazy, as a ful) 
period of all inſtability and percgrinations : 50 that 
as it cometh to paſle in Maſſtiue bodies, that 
they hane certaine trepidations and wauerings 
" before they fixe and ſcttle: So it ſeemeth, that 


by thc providence of God, this Monarchy be- 
P 3 fore 
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forcitwasto ſettle in your Maicſty, and your gene- 
rations, (in which I hope it is now eſtabliſhed 
for euer,) it had theſe prelufiue changes and va- 
rieties. 

For Lixes, I doe finde ſtrange that theſe times 
hauec ſo little eſteemed the vertues of the times, as 
_ thatthe Writings of Lives thould be no more tre. 
quent. For although there be not many Soucraigne 
Princes or abſolute commanders,8 that States are 
moſt colletedinro Monarchies; yet are there many 
worthy perſonages, thar deſerue berter then diſper- 
{ed Report, or barren E /ogzes: For herein the inven. 
tion of one of the late Poets is proper, & doth well 
inrich the ancient ation; for he faignerh, that arthe 
_ end of the threed or Web of every mans life, there 

was a little .Medall containing the Perſons name, 
and that Time waiteth vpon the ſheeres,and aſſoone 
as the threed was cnt,caught the Medals, & carried 
them to the Riuer of Zethe, and about the banke 
there were many Birdes flying vp and downe, that 
would get the Medals and carry them intheir beake 
4 little while,and then let them fall into the River, 
Onely there were a few Swans , which if they got a 
Name, would carry itto a Temple , where it was 
Conſecrate. 

And although many men more mortall intheir 
affections , thenintheir bodies , doe efteeme de- 
fire ofname and memory, but asa vanity and ven- 
rocity: 

Animi nil magna lauds egentes, 


Which 


4 
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Which opinion cometh from the Roote, Nor pre- 
us laudes contemp(imus, quam landanaa facere deſt- 
vimus:yetthat willnot alter Sa/omons wdgement, 
Memoria Initi cum landibus, at impiorum nomen pu- 
tre(cit:the one flouriſherh: the other cicher conſu. 


 methtopreſent obliuion, or turnethto an il] odor, 


And therefore in thar ſtile or addition, which is 
and hath beene long well receiued, and brought in 
vie, Felicis memorie, pie memorie;bone memorie,wec 
doc acknowledgethat which Cicero faith, borrow- 
ing it from Demoſthenes that Bona Fama propria poſ- 
ſeffio defunttorum, which poſſeſſion I cannot bur 
nore, that in ourtimes it lieth much waſt and that 
therein there is a Deficience. 

For Narrations & Relations of particular actions, 
there were alſo to bee wiſhed a greater diligence 
therein, for there isno great action but hath ſome 


good penne which attends it. 


And becauſe it is an ability not commonly to- 
Writc a good Hiſtory,as may well appeare by the 


| ſmall number of them: yer if particularity of ati- 


ons memorable, were but tolerably reported as they 
paſſe, the compiling of acomplear Hiſt ory of t1mes 
mought bcethe better expected , when a Writer 
ſhould ariſc that were fit for it: for the colleQion of 
inch relations might bee as. a Nurſery garden , 
whereby to planta faircand ſtately garden , when 
time ſhouldfſerue. | 

Thcre 1s yet another 'portion of Hiſtory which 
Cornelius Tacitus maketh,which is not to be torgot- 
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ten ſpecially with that application, which hee ac- 
coupleth ir withall , Anzals and Towrnals, appro- 
priating totheformer, Matters of eſtate , to the lat- 
ter, Acts and Accidents of a meaner nature. For 
giving but a touch of certaine Magnificent buil. 
dings, he addeth, Cum ex dignitate populi Romanz 
repertum ſit, res lluſtres annalibus, talia dturnis vr- 
brs Aftis mandare.So as therc is a kinde of contem.. 
platiue Heraldry,as well as Civill. 

And as nothing doth derogate from the dignity 
ofa ſtate more then confuſion of degrees 7 So ir 
doth ot alittle imbaſe the Authority of an Hiſto- 
ry, to intermingle matters of triumph, or matters 
of Ceremony, or matters of Novelty, with matters 
of State - But the vie of a 7owrnall hath not one] 
binin the Hiſtory of Time, but likewiſe in the H1- 
ſtory of Perſons, and chiefly of ations; for Princes 
in ancient tirhe had vpon poyat of honour and poli- 
cy both, Iournals kept, was paſled day by day: For 
welſee the Chronicle which was read before 4ha/:- 
ers, when he could not take reſt, contained marter 
of affaires indeed,bur ſuch as had paſſed in his owne 
time, and very lately before : But the Tournall of 
 Alexanders Houſe expreſſed every ſmall particulari- 

ty, cuen concerning his Perſon and Court; and it 
is yctanvſewellrecciued in enterpriſes memorable, 
as expeditions of War, Navigations, & the like, to 
keepe Dyaries of that which paſſeth continually, 

I cannot"lkewiſe bee ignorant of a forme of 
Writing, which ſome graue and Wiſe men hauc 


vicd, 
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vied, containing a ſcattered Hiſtory of thoſe acti. 
ons, Which they hane thought worthy of memory, 
_ with politique Diſcourſeand 'oblervation therevp- 
on; not incorporate into the Hiſtory , but ſeparate. 
ly, and as the more principall in their intentian: 
which kindeof Ruminated Hiſtory, I thinke more fir 
to placeamongſt bookes of Policy, whereof wee 
ſhall hereafterſpeake, then amongſt Bookes of Hi. 
ſtory: for it is the true office of Hiſtory to repreſent 
the events themſelues, rogcther with the Counſels, 
and to leaue the obſcrvations and concluſions there- 
vpon, tothe liberty 8 faculty of every mans iudce- 
ment: But Mixtures, arcthings irregular, whereof 
no mancandefine. 

Soalſois there another kinde of Hiſtory ma- 
ny-foldly -mixt , and that 'is Hiſtory of Coſmo. 
graphy , being compounded of Naturall Hiſtory 
_ 4areſped of the Regions themſclues, of Hiſtory 

ciuill, in reſpet ofthe Habitarions , Regiments 8 
Manners of the people; and the Mathematiques in 
reſpect ofthe Climars,and configurations rowards 
' the Heauens,which part of Learning of all others 
inthis lartterrime hath obtained moſt Proficience. 
Forit may be truly afficmed to the -/honour of theſe 
times, and ina vertuous emulation with Antiqut- 
ty, that this great Building of rhe world, had neuer 
through lights made in it, till the age of vs and our 
Fathers: For although they had knowledge of the 
Antipodes. 12ND 

Noſg, vbi primus equu Oriens afflavit anheli: . 

Wir 
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Illic ſera rubens accendit luminaveſper: 
Yet that might bee by demonſtration, and not in 
faR,and if by Travaile , ir requireth the Voyage 
_ burtofhalferhe Globe. Bur to circle the earth, as 
the Heauenly bodies doe, was notdone, norenter- 
prifed, till theſe latter times: And therefore theſe 
times-mayiuſtly bearcein their. word, not only Plzs 
wht rainprecedenceof the ancient Non witra., and 
Imabile fulmen,in precedence of the ancient.: 
Nonemitabilefulmen, 
Demens quinymbos & now imitabile fulmen, &c, 
- -->Iptitabile Calum; 
Butlikewiſc, in reſpe& of the many memorable 
Voyages after the manner of Heauen, aboutthe 
Globe ofthe earth. + _' 

And this Proficience in Navigation,: and Diſco. 
aeries, may -planralſo anexpeRarion of the further 
proficience,andaugmentationof all Sciences , be. 
cauſeir-may ſeemetheyare ordained by 'God ro bee 
GAs, to mecre/in-one Age. 
Forſothe Prophet Dane tpcaking of the lat- 
ter times, 'forc-telleth : Plurimi pertranſibunt, of 
ra 6 i Scientia, as if rhe opennefſe and 
through paſſage ofthe World, and the encreaſe of 
Knowledge wereappointed:to.bee intheiſameages, 
- as, we lee it is--already performed in great part; 
the Learning oftheſe'latrertimes not 'imach giuing 
placeto-the former-rwo Periods or :Returnes of 
| Learning,thcone of the Grecians, the other of the: 

Romanes.. | \LKG IN 
Hiſtory 
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Tſtoxy Eccleſiaſbicall, receiueth the fame di. 
J viſions-with Hiſtory Civill, but-farther in 

' ** the propriety thereof may bee divided ints 
HiFory of the Church, by a generali name. Hiory 
of Propheſy, and Hiftory of Providence: The firſt de. 
{criberh the times of the militant Church, whether 
it be Auctuant, as the Arke of Noah, or moucable, 
as the Arke in the Wildernefle : Or at reſt, as the 
Arkc in the Temple: thar is, the ſtate ofthe Church: 
in Perſecution, in Remooue,andin Peace. This part 
I ought in no ſort to nate as deficient, ow_ I would 
the vertue and ſincerity of it, were according to the 
maſle,and quantity. But T am now in hand with 
cenſures,but with omiſhons. 

The ſecond,which is Hiſtory of Propheſy,confiſteth 
of two Relatiues,the Prophefie, & the accompliſh- 
mentz8 therefore the nature of fuch a worke ought 
to be,that every Prophely ofthe Scripture be ſorted 
withthe evenr fulfilling the ſame,throughour the a- 

es of the world, both for the better confirmation of 
oh and for the better illumination of the Church, 
touching thoſe parts of Prophefies, which are yer 
vnfulfilled : allowing nevertheleſle rhar Latitude, 
 whichis agrecable 8 familiar vnto Divine Prophe- 
| fics,bcing of the nature of the Author, with whom 
athouſand yeares are but as one day, and there. 
fore are. not fulfilled puncually, at once, but 
have ſpringing and germinant accompliſhnent 
throughout» many Ages , though the height or 
fulnciſe of chem may referre to lome- one Age: 

3 This 


Hiſtoria Pro- 
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: This is-2 worke which I finde deficient , but is to 
be done with wiſdome,ſfobriety,'andreuerence, or 
notat all. 

The third , whichis Hiſtory of Providence,con- 
rainethy that excellent creefpampletice , Which 1s. 
berweene Gods revealed will, and his ſecret will: 
Which though it bee {o obſcure, as. for the moſt 
partit 15not legible tothe Naturall man; no, nor 
many times to thoſe that behold it from the Taber- 
nacle: Yer at ſome times ir pleaſeth God for our 
better. eſtabliſhment, and the confuting of thoſe 
whichareas without Godin the Workd, to- write it 
in ſuch Text and Capitall Letters, thar, as the Pro- 
phet ſaith, hee that runneth by , may read it, that is, 
mecre ſenſyall perſons, which haſten by Gods 
wdgementsand never bendor fixe their cogitations 

vponthem,are neverthelefſe in their paſſage & Race 
vrgedro diſcerne it. 

Such: are the notable events: and: examples of 
Gods4iudgements, chaſtizements,deliucrances and. 
bleſhngs:- And this is a worke which hath paſſed 
through the labours of many, and therefore I can- 
not preſent as omitted. 

T here are alſo other parts of Learning which 
are Appendices ro: Hiſtory, for all the exterior 
proceedings of man confiſt of Wordes and'deeds- 
whereof Hiſtory doth properly recciue and retaine 
in Memory the Deedes, and it m wordes; yer bnrt as 
Inducements aad paflages ro Deedes::So are there 
ather Bookes and Writings, which areappropriatto 


the 
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the cuſtody, and receite of Wordes only : which 
likewiſe are of three ſorts: Orations, Letters , and 
Briefe Oe: or Sayings: Orations are Pleadings, 
* Speeches of Counſell; Landarmes, InveRtiues, A- 
pologics, Reprehenſions; Orations of Formality,or 
Ceremony, and the like: Letters are according tn 
all-the variety of occaſions; Advertiſements, Advi- 
ſes; Directions, Propoſitions, Petitions, Commen- 
datory, Expoſtulatory, Satisfactory, of Comple. 
ment, of pleaſure, of Diſcourte, and all other pal- 
ſages of Action. 

And ſuch as are written for Wiſe men, are of all 
the words of Man, in my mdgement the beſt, for 
they are more Narturall then Orations, and. publike 
ſpeeches, and more adviſed then conferences , or 
preſent ſpeeches : So againe , Letters of Afaires 
from ſuch as Manage them, or are priuy to them, 
are of all others the beſt inſtructions for Hiſtory, 
and toa diligent reader,the beſt Hiſtories in rhem- 
ſelues. ' For Apothegmes: It is agreat loſſe of thar 
Booke of C2ſars; for as his Hiſtory, and thoſe few 
Letters of his which-wee haue,. and choſe Apo- 
thegmes which were ofhis owne ,. excell all mens: 
elſc: So I ſuppoſe would his. Collection of Aps- 
thegmes hauc done; foras forthole whichare Col- 
lected by others, either I haueno traſt in ſuch Mart- 
ters,or cl{c their choice hath not beene happy. But 
vpon theſethree kindes of Writings I doe jnot in- 
{1ſt, becauſe I haue no deficiences to propound con- 


cerning them, 
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Thus much therefore concerning Hiſtory, which: 


isthat part of Learning, which an{wereth-to one of 
the Cells, Domiciles,or offices of the mind-of Man; 


whichisthar of the Memory. 


Oey is a part of Learning in - meaſure of 
'Wordes for the moſt part reſtrained ; bur 
inall other points extreamely licenſed, and 
doth truly referre to the Imagination - Which 
being not tied to the Lawes of Matrer, may at 
leaſure ioyne that which Nature hath ſeveredgand 
er that which Nature hath. joyned, and ſo make 
vnlawfull Matches aid Divorces of things: Pidtori- 
bue ath, Toetis,ec, Itisraken in two ſenſes in ref. 
ped of Wordes or Matter: Inthe firſt ſenſe it is bur 


_ a Charadter of ſtile, and belongerth ro Artes of 


ſpeech, and isnor pertinent for the prefent. In the 
larter, it is (as hath beene ſaid ) one of the princi- 
palt portions of Learning; andis nothing elſe bur 
Fained'Hiftory,which may be ftiled as wellin Proſe 
as in Verſe. | 

The Vſe of this Fained Hiftorie, hath beene 
to give ſome, ſhadowe of ſatisfaction to the 


mind of Man in thoſe points, wherein the Na. 


ture of things doth deny.it, the World being. in 
proportion inferiourtothe foule: Ry reaſon where- 
frherets agrecableto the ſpirit of Man, a more 


ample Grearneſfe, a more exact Goodneſſez and 
' a moreabſglute variery thencan bee found in the 


Nature of things. Thercfore, becaule the ads 
or 


— 
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or events of true Hi5/ory, have notrhat Magnitnde, 
which ſatisficthrhe mind of Man , Porſy taynerh 
Acts and Events Greater and more Heroicall , |be- 
cauſe true Hiſtorypropoundeththefuccefles and if- 
ſucs of ations , not ſoagreeable'to the merits of 
Vertue and Vice,ithcrefore Poeſy'taines them .morc 
iuſt-in retribution, and mare according to Revealed 
prouidence, becauſetruc Hifory repreſenteth Acti- 
ons and Events, more ordinary and lefle inter-chan. 
ged, therefore Poeſy enduerhithem with more Rare- 
neſſe, and more ynexpected, and alrernatiue Varia- 

tions, So as'tt appearethithat Poeſy 'leructhyand con- 
terrcth ro Magnaniminy, Morality , and to Dele- 

Qation. And therefore it was ever thought to hauc 
lome jparticipation'of Divinefte, becauſe it doth 
raiſeandere&trhe' Mind, by fabmitting the ſhewes 
of thingsto rhe:deftres\'ofrheMinde ; whereas rea- 
fon dothibuckleand bow the minde vnro the Nature 


of things. (1456 | 
Andiweſce thatby theſe infinuations and con- 
oruities with:mans-nature and pleaſure,ioyned alfo 
with-the agreement an1 conſort it hath with Mu. 
icke,, it Path had acccfie and eftmation in rude 
times, and barbarous Regions , where other Lear- 

ning ſtoodexclvded. 

The divifion of 'Poeſy whichis apreſt inthe proprie- 
__ ty thercof{beſfidesthoſe divifions whichare commo 
vnoit with hiftory:.as tained Chronicles , fayned 
Liuves,atid the Appendices of Hiſtory,as famed Epi- 
{tles, fained Orations, and the-reſt ) 4s into Poeſy, 
2 Natrra- 


\ 
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Narrations, Repreſentatine, and Allsfine, The Nav- 
ratine i154 meere imitation of Hiſtory with the ex- 
ceſſes before remembred; chookng fr ſubict com- 
monly Wars,and loue; rarely State, and ſometimes 
Pleaſure or Mirtl1. 

Repreſentatiue i$4s a viſible Hiſtory, and is an I- 

mage of Actions as if they were preſentas Hiſtory is 
of ations, innarture as they are,(thatis) pat A/lu. 
ſene or Parabolicall, is a Narration applyed only to 
expreſle ſome ſpeciall purpoſe or conceit. Which 
latter) kinde of Parabolicall wiſdome was much 
more in vie in the ancient times;as by the Fables of 
Eſope,and the bricfe ſentences of the ſeauen, and 
the w/c of Hieroglyphiks may appeare- 
-  Andthecaule was for that;then of neceſſity to 
expreſle. any point of -reaſon, which was more 
ſharpe or ſubtile then the vulgarin that manner, 
becauſe men in thoſe times wanted both variety 
ofexamples , and ſubtilty of Conceite + And as 
Hieroglyphikes were betore Letters, ſo Parables 
were before arguments : And/.neuertheleſle now, 
and atall times they doe retaine much life and vi. 
gor, becauſe reafon cannot -be ſoſentible , nor ex- 
amples ſo fir. 

Bur therc remaineth yer another vic of Poeſy 
Parabolicall, oppoſite to that which wee laſt men- 
tioned : For that tendeth to demonſtrate, and il- 
luſtrarte thar which istaught or deliuered, and this 
other to retire and obſcure it: That is when the Se- 
crets and Miſtcries of Religion,Policy, or Philoſo- 


phy, 
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phy, arcinvolued in Fables and Parables. 

Ofthis in Divine Pocſy, wee ſee the vie is au- 
thoriſed, In Heathen Poeſy, wee ſee the expoſi- 
tion of Fables doth fall our ſometimes with grcat 
felicity, as inthe Fable that the Gyants being 0- 
verthrowne in their Warre againſt the Gods, the 
earth their mother in revenge thereof brought forth 


Fame. 


Illam terra Parens ira tyritata Deorum, 
Extremam, vt perhibent,Cao Enceladog, Sororem 
Progenist. 


Expounded that when Princes and Monarches 
hauec ſuppreſled actuall and open Rebels, then the 
malignity of people(whichis the mother of Rebel- 
lion) doth bring forth Libels and flaunders, and 
taxations ofthe States, which is of the ſame kinde 
with Rebcllion, but more Feminine: So inthe Fa- 
ble that the reſt of the Gods hauing conſpired to 
binde Iup:ter, Pallas called Briarens with his hun- 
dreth hands to his aide, expounded , that Mo- 
narchics ncede not feare any courbing of their abſo. 
luteneſſe by Mighty Subiects, as long as by Wiſe- 
dome they keepe the hearts of the people, who 
willbe ſure to come in on their ſide: So in the Fa- 
ble, that Achilles was brought vp vnder Chiron the 
Centaure, who was parta Man, and parta Beaſt, 
Expounded Ingeniouſly, but corruptly by Machia- 
ucll , that it belongeth to the education and diſct- 

R pline 
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pline of Princes, to know as well how to play the 
part of the Lyon in violence, and the Foxe 1n guile, 
as of the Man in vertue and Tuſtice. 

Neverrtheleſſe in many rhe like incounters, I doe 

rather thinke that the fable was firſt , and the ex- 
poſition deviſed, then that the Morall was firſt, 
and therevponthe Fable framed. For I find it was 
an auncient vanity , in Chrifippms , that troubled 
himſelfe with great contention to faſten the affer- 
tions of the Stozckes vpon the fictions of the aunci- 
ent Poets: Bur yer thar all the Fables and fhCtions of 
the Poets, were bur pleaſure and not figure, I inter- 
poſe no opinion. 

Surely of thoſc Poers which are now extant, even 
Homer hinfeltc, (notwithſtanding hee was made a 
kinde of Scripture,by the latter ſchooles of the Gre- 
cians) yetT ſhould without any difficulty pro- 
nounce, that his Fables had no ſuch inwardneſſe in 
his owne meaning: But what they may haue vpon a 
more originall tradition, is nateaſy to aftirme, tor 
he was not the inventor of many of them. 

In this third part of Learning which is Poefic, I 
can report no.deficience. For being as a plane that 
commeth to the luſt ot the carth; withour a formall 
ſecede, it hath ſprung vp, and (ſpread abroad, more 
thenany other kinde: Butto aſcribe vato it thar 
which is due for the exprefiing of affeftions, paſh- 
ons,corruptions and cuſtomes, we arc beholding 
to Poets, more then tothe Philoſophers workes, 
and for Wit and Eloquence, not much leſſe then 

to 
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to Orators harangues. But it is not good to ſtay 
too long inthe Theater: Let vs now paſle on to the 
: Iudiciall Place or Pallace ofthe Minde, which wee 
aretoapproach and view,with more reverence and 
attention. 


He Knowledge of Man isas the waters, ſome © 
_ deſcending from aboue, and ſome ſpringing 
from beneath, the one informed by the light 

of Nature, the other inſpired by divine revelation. 
The light of Nature conſiſteth, in the Notions 
of the mind, and the Reports of the Senſes , for as 
for Knowledge which man reccjueth by teaching, 
it is Cumulatiue, and not Originall, asqin a water, 
that beſides his owne {| A is fed with other 
Springs and Streames. So then according to theſe 
two differing Illuminations, or Originals, Know. 
Pp is firſt of all divided into Divinity and Philp- 

y. 


F: | 

j- Philsſophy,the contemplations of Man doe ei- 
ther penetrate wnto God, orare circumterred to Na- 
ture,orare reflected or reverted vpon himſelfe. Our 
of which ſeucrall inquiries, there doe ariſe three 
Knowledges, Divine Philoſophy, Naturall Philoſs- 
phy, and Humane Philoſophy, or Humanity. For all 
things are marked & ſtamped with this triple Cha- 
racer ofthe power of God,the difterence of nature, 
& the vie of Man, But becauſe the diſtributions and 
partitions of Knowledpe, are not like ſeuerall lines 


that meete in one Angle,& ſo touch but in a point, 
R2 but 
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burare like braunches of a' Tree, that mecte in a 

ſtemme; which hath a dimenſion and quantity of 
entireneſſeand continuance, betore it come to dil- 

continue and © breake (it -(elfe into Armes and 
boughes, thereforc ir is good , before we emer into 
the former diſt ribution, tocrcEt and conſtiture one 
vniverſall Science, by thename of Ph:loſophia Pri- 
ma, Primitive or Summarie Philoſophie, as the 
Maine and common way,before we come where the 
waies part, and divide themſelues, which Science, 
whether I ſhould report as deficient or no, I ſtand 
doubtfull. 

For I finde a certaine Rapſody of Natural! Theo- 
logie,and of diyerfe parts of Zogicke: And of thar 
other part of Natwrall” Philoſophy , which concer- 
neth the Principles, and of that other part of Natu- 

_ rall Philoſophy, which concerneth the Soule or Sp:- 
rit, all theſe ſtrangely commixt and confuſed: bur 
beingexamined, it {cemeth to me rather a depre- 
dation of other Sciences,advanced and exalrted-vnto 
ſome height of tearmes, then any thing ſolid or ſub- 
ſtantiue of it ſole. | 

NeverthelcfleI cannotbeignorant of the diftin- 
ation which is currant, that the ſame things are 
handled butiinſeucrall refpeRs + As for example, 

that Logicke confiſterh of many things as they 
are in Notion: and this Philoſophy, as they are in 
Nature:the one in Appearance, the other in Exi- 
Rence: Bur T finde-this difference better made then 
purſued, Forifthey had conſidered .2nantility, 


S1pit- 
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Similitude, Diverſity,andthe reſt ofthoſe Externe 
C harafers of things, as Phileſophers, and in nature: 
their inquiries muſt of force have beene of a farre 0- 
ther kindethen they are. 

For doth any. ot them in handling Quantity, 
ſpeake of the force of Vnion, how, and how farre it 
multiplyeth V ertue?- Doth any gine the reaſon, 
why ſome things in Natureaie lo common and in 
ſo great maſſe, and others ſo rare, and in ſo ſmall 
oy Doth any in handling Similitude and 
Diverſity, aſfignethe cauſe why Iron ſhould not 
mouectolIron, which is more hike, but moue. to 
the Load-ſtone which is lefle like * Why in all 
Diverſities of things there ſhould bee certaine Par- 
riciples in Nature, which are almoſt ambiguous, 
to which kinde they ſhould be rcterred? Bur there 
is a meere and deepe hlence, touching the Na- 
ture and operation. of thoſe Commdnfadiuntts of 
things, as in nature;'and only a reluming, and re- 
pearing of the force and vic of them, in ſpeech or 
argument. 

Therefore becauſe in a Writing of this Nature, 
F avoide all ſubtilry : My meaning touching this 
Originall or Vniverſall Philoſophy, is thus in a 
plainc and grofle deſcription by Negatiue-: | That it 
be a Receptacle for allſuch profitable obſervations and 
Axioms, as fall not within the compaſie of any of the 
 Speczall parts of Philoſophy, or Sciences,but are more 
common, and of a higher ſtage... 2] | 

Now thatthereare many. of that kinde need 
R 3 | not 


EL; 
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not tobe doubted: for example; -Is not the rule, 
St inequalibus equalia addas,omnia erunt inequalia? 
And is there not a true coincidence betweene 
commuratiue and diſtriburiue Iuftice,and Arithme- 
ticall and Geometricall proportion? An Axiome 
as well of Tuſtice, as of the Milhematiqnass? Is not 
that other rule, Qs in code tertio conventunt, of in- 
fer ſeconveniunt, a Rule takenfrom the Mathema. 
tiques, butſo potent in whe as all Syllogiſmes 
are builtypon ir? Ts not the obſervation , On 


_ mutaentur, nil interit , a contemplation in Philoſo- 
hy thus, that the 2»entum of narure is crternall, in 
aturall Theology thus , that it requircth the 
ſame Omniportency to make ſomewhat Nothing, 
which art the firſt made nothing ſomewhat , accor- 
ding to the Scripture, Didic: quod omnia ; vo que 


fecit Dens,perſeverent in perpetuum,non poſiumns ew 


quicquam aaaere, nec auferre. 
 Isnottheground which <Machiavell wiſely and 
largely di{courſeth concerning Governements, that 
_ the wayto eſtabliſh and preſerue them, is to reduce 
them ad Principia; a rule in Religion and Nature, as 
well as'in Ciuilladminiſtration? was not the Perſtan 
Magicke a reduction or correſpondence of the 
Principles &'Architeures of Nature, to the rules 
and policy ' of Governments? Is not rhe precept 
ofa Muſitianto fall from adiſcord or harſh accord, 
vpon a concord, or ſweet accord, alike truc in affe- 
ion? Isnot the Trope of Muſicke, to avoide or 
flide fromthe cloſe of Cadence, common with the 
AW 4 Tropec 
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Trope of Rhctoricke,of deceiuing expeRation? Is 
not the delight of the Quavering vpona ſtop in Mu- 
ficke, the ſame with the playing of Light vpon rhe 
water? 
" ----Splendet tremulo ſub Lumine Pontus. 
Are notthe Organs ofthe ſenſes of one kinde 
' with the Organs of Reflection, the eye with a glaſle, 
the Eare with a Caue or Straight determined and 
bounded? Neither are theſe onely fimilitudes, as 
-& men of narrow obſeruation may conceiue them 
to bee; but theſame foot. ſteps of Nature, trea- 
ding or printing vpon ſeuerall Subiects or Mar- 
ecrs. 

This Science therefore, (as I vnderſtand it,) I arm wag 
may iuſtly report as deficient; forlT ſee ſometimes hav $i 
the profounder ſort of Wits, in handling ſome enciarum. 
particular argument , will now and then draw a 
Bucket of water out of this well , for their preſent 
vie : Burt theſpring-head thereof ſcemeth {to mee, 
notto haue bene viſited; being of ſoexcellent ve, 

| both for the diſcloſing of Nature, and the abridge- 
ment of Arr, 

This Science being therefore firſt placed as a 
common parent, like vnto Berecinthia, which had 
io much Heauenly ifſue, O wnes Celicolas, omnes 
(upra alta tenentes,we may returne to the former di. 
[tributionof the three Philoſophies, Divine, Natu- 
rall, and Humane. 

And as coneerning Divine Philoſaphy, or Na- 
turall Theology , It 1s that Knowledge or Rudi- 

ment. 
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meht'of Knowledge concerning God, which may 
be obtained by the contemplation ofhis Creatures: 
which Knowledge may be truly tearmed Divine,in 
reſpect of the obiect;and Narurall in reſpe& of the 
Light. 

"The bounds ofthis Knowledge are, that it ſuffi- 
ceth to convince Atheiſme; but not to informe Re. 
ligion: And therefore there was never Miracle 
wrought by God toconvert an Atheiſt, becauſe the 
light of Nature migat haue lead him to confeſſe a: 
God: but Miracles haue beene wrought to con- 
vert Idolaters, and the ſuperſtitious , becauſe no 
light of Nature extendeth to declare the will and 
* rrue worſhip of God. - 

For as all workes doe ſhew forth the power 
and skill of the workeman , and net his Image; : 
Soitis ofthe workes of God; which doe ſhew the 
Omnipotency and Wiſdome of the *Maker , but 
not his Image: And therefore thercin the Heathen 
opinion differeth from the Sacred truth: For they 
ſuppoſed the, World to be the Image of God, and 
'- Mantobe anextra& or compendious Image of the 
world : But the Scriptures never vouch-ſafe to at- 
tribure tothe world that honour asto be the Image 
of God: 'But only The worke of hu hands , Nei. 
ther doe they ſpeake of any other Image of God, 
but Man: wherefore by the contemplation of Na- 
ture,to induce and inforcethe acknowledgement of 
God, andto demonſtrate his power , providence, 
and goodnefle, is an excellent - argument Fan 

ath 


-hath beene excellently handled by diverſe. 

But on the other ſide, out of the contemplation 
of Nature, or ground of -Humane' Knowledges, 
ro induce any my , ' or per{wafion concerning 
the - points of Faith, is in my-judgement , not 
ſafe: Da fides , que fides ſunt « For[the Heathen 
themſelues conclude as much inthat excellent and 
Diuine fable of the Golden Chayne : That 'mzy 
and Gods were not able to draw Iupiter downe to the 
Earth,but contrariwiſe, Iupiter was able to draw them 
Vþto Heaven, 

'Soas we ought not to,attempt-to draw. downe 
or ſubmit the Myſteries of God to our Reaſon: bur 
contrariwiſe, to raiie and advance our Reaſon to 
the Divine Truth. So. as in this part of Knovv- 
ledge, touching Divine Philoſophy: 1 am 10 farre 
from noting any deficienee, as I rather note an ex- 


ceſle: wherevntoT haue digreſſed, becauſe of the ex- . 


treame prejudice, which both Religion and Philo- 
ſophy hath receiued, & may receiue by being com- 
mixed together; as that which vadoubredly wall 
make an Hereticall Religion; and an Imaginary and 
fabulous Philoſophy. 

Otherwiſe iris of the Nature of Angels and 
Spirits., which is an Appendix of Theology, both 
Divine and natural; -and is neither inſcrutable 
nor interdicted : For although the Scriptureſaith, 
Let no man deceiue you in ſublime di{courſe touching 
#he worſhip of wgels, preſſing intothat hee knoweth 
#0:,&c.\ Yer notwithſtanding it you oblerue well 

| S 
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thar precept,, it 7 fp 1:2; thereby, that there 
tbe twothitigs only-forbidden, Adoration of them, 
-atid Opinion Fianraſbicall of-them, either: ro exto)! 
them, tarther rhen appertainerh to rhe-degree' of a 
Creature, orto cxtoll.a mans:Knowledge of them, 
fartherthen he bath ground;\ + oo 
»1/But rhe foberahdgrounded-inquiry- which may 
ariſe outrof the paſſages of holy Scriptures, or' out 
-of thepradations of Nature is not reſtrained+ So of 
degenerate + and revolted {pirits; the converting 
with them, or the imployment of themvis- proltihi- 
ted; miich'moreuny venerationtowards- them. Bur 
the contemplation or Science of their Nature;their 
power,thcir illuftons,cither by Seripture orreaſon, 
45a partof ſpirituall Wiſdome. . For ſo the Apoſtle 
faith, wee art not ignorant” of 'bis Stratagems t'And 
itis 56 more vnlawtull co enquire/the Nature of 
evillſpirirs, then to enquirethe force of poylons 
in Nature;/otthe Nature of: finne and vice. in Mo- 
rality . But this part touching Angels and: Spi. 
ries, I cannornore as deficient, for- mariy-haue oc. 
cupied themſelues im:ir: I may rather chalenge it 
in many of the Writers. thereof, as fabulous and 
fantaſtical, bn $64 40 Xs 
= Leauing therefore. Pivzne: Philofophy', Or Na- 
tural Thiology (ant Divinity or Inſpired Theolopie, 
which were ie for the laftofall , vas/the Hayen 
and Sabbattot ak Mans contemplations ) 'wee- will 
now-proceede 'to' . Natwrall*, Philoſophy IF then 
iu beertae- that D tmocritus [and'; That the Trith 
"| f of 


\® 
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of Nature lieth hid in certaine deepe eMints anal 
Canes, | 293647 f 3150 A! 
\ Andifit-beitrue: likewiſe ,/ that the Alchimiſts 
doefo much -inculcate:;, That: FYulcan'is a: lecond 
Nature, and imitateth that aexteroufly and com- 
pendiouſly , which Nature worketh by ambages, 
andlength of time, it were good to divide Natu- 
rall Phlloſopby into the Mine and the Furnace, 
and to make two profeſſions or mpporiogy of Na- 
turall Philoſophers, ſome to bee Py@ners, and 
ſome Smithes,, ſome to digge, and. ſome to re- 
fine, and Hammer : - And ſurely I doe beſt allow 
of adiviſion of that kinde, though in more fami. 
liar and Scholaſticalltcarmes : Namely that theſe 
be the two parts of : Naturall Philoſophy , the 7- 
quiſition of Cauſes,and the Production of Effeets: ſþe- 
culatiue, and Operatine, Naturall Science, and Natu- 
rall Prudence. | 
For as in Civile matters there is a Wiſdome 
of diſcourſe, and a Wiſdomeof direction : So is it 
- InNaturall: And here I wilt make a requeſt, that 
for the latter (or art leaſt fora part thereof ) I may 
reviue and reintegrate the miſ-applyed and abuſed 
Name of Natural! Magicke, which in the true ſenſe, 
is but NatwrallWiſdome, or Naturall Prudence: taken 
according to the auncient acception ,| purged from 
vanity and ſuperſtition. 
Nowalthoughit bee true, and I know itwell, 

that there is an entcrcourlſe betweene: Cauſes and 

yah T2208: + 'Effedts 


Bros 
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Effe#s,ſoas both theſe Knowledges Speculatine 8: 
Operative, hauc a great connexion berweene them- 
clues: yer becauic all rrue-and* fruitfull 'Narural/ 
Philoſophy, hath A double Scale. or Ladder, Aſcen- 
dent and Deſcendent, aſcending from experiments 
ro the 71nuention of cauſes; and deſcending tromeau-: 
les. tothe Invention of new experiments, Therefore 
Ljudge it moſt requifirethat theſerwo' parts bee ſe- 
verally conſidered and handled. 

N&aurall Science or Theory is divided. into- Phi- 
ſickeand/Metaphr{icke, wherein: delivey'it may be 
conceived, rhat I vieche word. Atetaphiſicke, in 2 
d0iffcring tenſe, tromthar, that: is received 2 And in 
like manner-Idoubrnor, bur.ir will cafily appeare 
29.men of judgement, that inrhis:and' orher parti. 
culars,: wherefocver-my. conception:and* Notion 
may differ from the Auncient, yet am ſtudious: r9- 
keepe the Auncient Tearmes, HV 

. For hoping well to deliner my felfe from miſta-- 


| King, by: the. order- and perſpicuous- exprefling- of 


that ||doepropound: I'am'orherwiſe zealous and 
affetionarero recede as little from Antiquity , ei- 
ther intearmes or opinions,as may ſtand with truth, 
and the.proficience of Knowledge. . 

And herein cannora lice marvaile atthe- Phi- 
loſopher A4r:torle:-rhat did proccede in' ſuch a 
Spirit of difference and contradiction: towards all 
Antiquity ,  vndertaking not only to. frame new 
wordes of Scicnceat pleaſure: but to confound and 
extinguiſh all auncienewiſdome; in ſo much as hee 
never 
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nener nameth -or mentioneth an auncient Author 
or opinion, bur to confure and reproue:wherein'for 
glory, and drawing followers & diſciples, he tooke 
the right courſe. ; 

For certainely there cometh to paſſe, and. hath 
place in-humane truth , that which was noted and 
pronounced'in the higheſt truth: Yen! in nomine Pa- 
iris, necrecipitis Me, Si quis venerit in nomine ſuo, 
enum recipitis. Butinthis divine Aphoriſme (con- 
ſidering, to whom it was applied, Namely to- 47- 
tichrif;the higheſt decetuer,)we may diſcerne well, 
thatthe comming in amansowne name, without" re-- 
gard of Antiqu#y, or paternity;is no good figne of 
truth. although it bee toyned withthe fortune and. 
ſaccefle of an Eum recipiets.. 9H 

Bur for. this excellent perſon' Arifforle,, I'will 
thinke of him, that he Iearned that humour of his 
Scholler, with whom,it ſeemeth;. hee did emulate, 
the one to-conquer all Opinions,:as the other to: 
conquer” all Nations. Wherein nevertheleſſe ir 
mav be, hee may atſome mens hands, thatareof 
a birer diſpoſition, get a liketitle as his Scholler: 
did. 


Felix terrarum Py +do, non vtile munds: 
Editns exemplum,erc. 'S0 
Felix dottFrins Preds:; 


But tome" onthe other fidethat doe defire as mucl! 
a5 lycth in mypenne,to'ground a ſociable entcr- 
S3 courle 
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courſe berweene Antiquity and:Proficience, it-ſce-. 
meth;beſt-ro- keepe: way withAntiquity ſq, ad; 
aris'; Andthereforeto reratne the ancienttearmes, 
though I ſometimes alter the vics and definitions, 
according , tothe Moderne proceeding in Civill 
Governementy where - get 1 there; bee ſome- 
alceration, yet that holdeth which' T&&7ts widely 
noteth,. STD | 
Eadem Maziftratuum vocabula. 

.To-;returne therefore tothe vie and acception 
of the tearme Metaphiſicke,as I doenow vnderſtand 
the Word; It appeareth-by that which. hath: beene 
already ſaid, thar I intend, Philoſophia Prima: Sum- 
mary Philoſophy; and <Metaphiſicke, which hereto. 
fore haue beene confounded as one;, to:bee: two di- 
ſtin&tthings." " roQqQ Thoffoos SHHf 1263 3$4rhh 

.'Forthe one, I have made as a parent, or common 
Anceſtorto allknowledge; And: the other I haue 
now-brought in, as a Braunch ordeſcendent of Na- 
turall Science; itappeareth likewiſe that 1 haue aſſig- 
ned to Swmmary Philoſophy the common princi- 
ples and/ Axioms, which are promiſcuous and in- 
difterent to ſcuerall Sciences: I haue afhgned vnto. 
it likewiſe the inquiry touching the operation of the 
Relatiue and. Adventine Charatters of Eſſences , as 
Luantity,Similitude, D iver ſity, Poſability, and the 
reſt: with this diſtin&ion, and provifion: that they 
be handled as they haue efficacy in Nature, and nor 
Logically. Ir appeareth likewiſe ,' that Natural 
Theology which heretofore hath beene handled 

_  confuledly 


Ot 
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confuſedly with Mer aphyſicke, T hauc incloſed and 
bounded byiiticlte, VUNAQL AN ITE © ASIA 

It is therefore now a queſtion, what is 1eft re- 
maining tor Metaphificke: wherein I may- withour 
pretudice preicrue thus'much"ot the conceite of 
Antiquity; that Phiſicke ſhould contemplate that 
whichis inherent in Marrcr, and therefore tranfiro- 
ry, and:;cHetaphiſicke , that which 1s abſtracted and 

xed, 

And againe that Phi/icke ſhould handle that 
which ſuppoſerh in Nature only a being ard mo- 
uing , and <Metaphiſicke ſhould handle that which 
ſuppoſcthfarther mn Nature, a reaſon, vnderſtan- 
ding , and platforme, But the difference perſpi- 
cone exprefled , -is moſt familiar arid ſen(i- 

Ex iy aud] bt 05h 

Foras wee divided Naturall care ge in Gene- 
ral{intothe Enquirie of Canſes, an Productions of 
Effet: So that part whichconcerneth the Enquiry 
of Canſtz; "wee doe ſubdivide, according to the 
receiued and ſound diviſion of Canſes ; The one 
part which is Phificke enquireth and handleth the 
Materiall and Efficient Cauſes and thefother which 
15 Metaphiſicke handleth the Formall and Final 
Cauſes.” ix5el 
- Phiſicke , { taking it- according to the deriva- 
tions, and not according roour Idjome, 'for cMe- 
dicine) is firuated in a-middle tearme or diſtance 
berwcene Natwrall Hiſtory: aid <Aetaphificke. For 
Naturall Hiſtory! deſcribeth the wariety of things : 

: | Phiſicke 
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Phiſicke the Cauſes, but Yariable or Reſpettinr 


Cauſes; and Metapbiſicke the Fixed and Confunt 
Cauſes. 


Limus vt hic dureſcit hic c>-vt (era liqueſcit, 
.'Y no. codemg, igni, 


Fire is the cauſe of induration ;:burt reſpetiue 
clay: Fire is the caulc of colliquation but reſpectiue 
ro Wax. But fireisno conſtant cauſe either of indu- 
ration or colliquation: So then the Phiſicall cauſes 
are butthe Efficience and the Matter. 

Phiſicke hath three parts , whereof two reſpect 
Nature Ynited or collefted, the third contemplateth 
Natute diffuſed or diſtributed, Nature is cither in- 
ro oneentyre Tota/,,or elle into the ſame Principall 
or Seedes. Soas the firſt -doctrine is Toxching the 
(ontexture or Configuration of Thines, as De Mun- 
ao, de univerſitate Rerum. 

The ſecond is the Doctrine Concerning the Prin- 
ciples or Originals of Times, The thirdis the Doct- 
pine Concerning all Yariety and | Particularity of 
Things: whether it bee of the differing ſubſtances, 
their differing qualities and Natures; whereof there 

_neederh no enumeration; this part being bur as 
a Gloſſe or Paraphraſethat aſcendeth ypon the Text 
_ of Natwrall Hiſtory. 

Of theſethree I cannot report any as defici- 
ent., In. what truth or  perfetion they are hand- 
lcd , I make not now any Iudgement: Bur they 

are 
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are parts of Knowledge not deſerted by the Labour 
of Man. 

For cMetaphiſicke, wee haue affigned vn- 
to ir the Enquiry of Formall, and Finall Cauſes, 
which aflignation , as to the former of them 
may ſceme to bee Nugatory and voide, becauſe 
. of the receiued and inveterate Opinions , that 

the inquiſition of man , is not competent to finde 
out Efmtiall formes, or True differences ; of which 
Opinion wee take this holde: That rhe Invention 
of Formes is of all other parts of Knowledge the 
worthieſt to bee ſought, 1t ir bee poſſible to bee 
tound, | 

As for the poſſibility , they are ill Diſcouerers, 
that thinke there is no Land, when they can ſee no- 
* thing bur Sea, 

Bur ic is manifeſt , that Plato in his Opinion of 
1dea's, as one that hada wit of elevation ficu- 
ate as vpon a Cliffe,did deſcry, that formes were the 
truc obiett of knowledee;butloſt the reall fruite of his 
opinionby conſidering of formes,as abſolutely ab- 
ſtraced from matter, and not confined and deter- 
mined by matter: and ſo turning his opinion vpon 
Theology ,wherewith all his Naturall Philoſophy is 
infected, - | 

Butif any man ſhall keepe a continual], watch- 
full, and ſevere eye vpon action, operation, and 
the vie of Knowledge, hee may adviſe and take 
Notice , what are the Formes , the diſcloſurcs 
whercof are ftuitfull and important to the how 

F Q 
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of man. Foras to the foymes of ſubſtances (Man 
only excepr,) of whom it is faid , Formavit ho- 
minen delimoterre, ſpiravit i in. faciem eins [þ1- 
ractlum Vite , and notas of all 'orher Creatures, 
Producant aqie, proaucat terra, the formes of fi yy 
ſtances, | lay fas they are nowby compounding and 
rranſ{plancing multiplied) arc ſo perplexed, as they 
are nottobe' enquired.” No: more” then tr: were ey- 
ther poſſible orto purpoſe, to ſeeke' in groflſe The 
[PAC of thoſe ſounds which make wordes, which 
by, compoſition and dg $a of Letters are in- 
nite. : | 
But on the other fide, to enquire che forme of 
= Sounds or Voices, which make ſimple Letters, is 
eatily comprehenſi ibſc ,and being knowne, induceth 
and manifeſteth rhe formes of wordes, whichconſift, 
andre compounded'of them, in the ſame manner 
to Ent forme of a Lyon,of an Oake, of Gold: 
bb.) hd Water, of Ayre-, is a vaine purſuite : Bur 
0-ehquire the formes of Senſe, of voluntary Mori. 
os of Vegetation, of Colours, of Grauity and 
Leviry y, of Denſi ty, of Tenuity; of Heate, of Cold, 
and all other Natures and qualities , which like an 
Alphabet are not many ,, and 'of which the -effen. 
ſes (vpheld by Matter ) of all Creatures doe 
conſiſt - ' 'oenquire, I ſay the true formes of theſe, 
- that "ah of Metaphiſicke, which wee now de- 
ne of, 
Not-bur ' that Phiſficke :dath mike enquiry” 
and take conſideration of the' ſame Natures ; bnt 
how 
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how? Oncly. as ta rhe materiatl & ſufficient canſer 


* ? . ® % 
ofthem , and riotas.ta the formes.. For examplcy/it 
the cauſe of whitene(ſe of Snom or Erothbe inquired, 


and it be rendrcd thus: That the ſubtile intermix- 


ture of Ayreand water is the cauſe, it is well rendred, 
bur neverthcleſſe js thisrhe faxrme otwhiteneſ(ct No, 
bur ibis the efficient,, which 4s \ever but ve/icutum 
"forme. 

; This part of Metaphiſicke':: I doe not finde la- 
boured and performed;whereat I marvaile not. Bc- 


cauſeT hold it not poffible to bee invented by that Aerapbijcn 
ſtue de formis 
& Finibus Ye» 


courſe of invention which hath beene vſed , in re- 
eardthartmen (which is the Roote of all error)haue 
made too vntimely'a departure, and too remote a 
rccefle from particulars, 

But'the vſc-of this part of «Metapriſicke which 
I report as deficient, is of the reſt the moſt excel- 
lent.in.twor reſpects: The one becauſe it 1s the 
duty and vertue of all Knowledge to abridge: the 
inhnite of individuall experience, as much as the 
conception of truth: will permit, and toremedy 
the complainr.of vita brevis. ars longa;:whichis per- 
formed by. vniting the Notions and-Conceprions 
of Sciences: For Knowledges are 'a$  ?yramides, 
whereof Hiſtory is the Baſis :.So of Naturall Phy. 
loſaphy,the Baſts is Naturall Hiſtory: The Stagencxr 
the Baſis is Phiſicke: The Stage next-the | Yerticall 
pornt 1s Met dphiſicke: As tor the Ferticall 'Poznt: 
' «mp quod operatur; Dens'a principio w(q, ad"finem, 

the Summary Law of Nature,we know not whether 

r T 2 : Mans 


rum, 
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Mans enquiry can attame vnto it . ' But theſe 
three bee thertruc Stages of Knowledge, and are 
to rhem that are depraucd, no berter then che Gi- 
ants Hills. 


Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Ofſam: 
Scalicet atg, Offe frondoſum involvere Olimpum. 


But'to thoſe which referre all things to the 
Glory of COD, they are: as the three accla- 
mations : Sante , Sanfe . Santte + holy in the: de- 
{c1iption, 'or dilation of his workes, holy in the 
connexion , or concatenation of them, and holy 
inthe vnion of them in a-perperuall and vniforme 
loue. 

_ And therefore the ſpeculation was excellent in 
Parmenidesard Plato, although buta ſpeculation in 
them, Thatall things by ſcale did aſcend to vnirty. 
So then alwaies that knowledge 1s worthieſt, which 
is charged with/leaſt multiplicity, which appearerth 
tobe cMetaphiſicke, asthat which conſidererth. the 
{imple farmes or differences of things,which are tew 
noumber,and the degrees and ca-ordinations where. 
of, maketh all this variety. 

Theſecond reſped which valueth & commend- 
eth this part of Metaphiſickeis, that it doth enfran- 
chiſe the power of Man vntothegrearteſt liberty, & 
poſſibility of workes and effeRs. For Philicke carri- 
echmenin narrow and reſtrained wates, ſubiect to 
many accidentsofimpeduments,imitating the ordi. 
nary 
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nary flexuous courſes of Nature ; But Late vnd:- 
que ſunt ſapientibus vie: To ſapience ( which'was 
anciently defined to bee Rerum drvinarum, cy huma- 
narum [cientia\there is ever choiſe of Meanes. For - 
Phiſicall cauſes giue light ro new inventionin Sims? 
”ateria. But wholoeuer knowerh my forme know- 
cth the vtmoſt poſſibility of ſuper-inducing that Na- 
ture vpon any variety of matter, and ſois lefle re- 
ſtrained in operation, eitherto the Baſis of the Mar- 
ter, or the condition of the efficient: which kinde of 
knowledge Sa/omonlikewiſe, thougiina more Di- 
vine ſort clegantly deſcribeth, Nox ar&abuntur 
greſius tui, & currens non habebis 7 qyeran Fhe 
waics of ſapicnce are not much liableyeither to par- 
ticularity or chance, oo 
The fond part of AMetaphiſicke is the enquiry 
of Finall Cauſes , which I am mooued to report, 
not as omitted, but as' miſplaced; and yer if it 
were but a fautrin order, I would nor ſpeake of it. 
For orderis matter of illuſtration, but pertaineth 
not tothe ſubſtance of Sciences : But this miſ- pla- 
cing hath cauſed adeficience, or at leaſt a great im- 
IO m the Sciences themſclues. For the 
andling of finall cauſes mixcd with the reſt in Phr- 
f call Enquiries, bath intercepted the ſevere and di- 
igent enquiry ofall Reaf ana Phiſicall roſes , and 
gwen menthe occaſion, to ſtay vpon theſe ſat:5fa. 
cory and ſpecious cauſes, tothe greatarreſt and pre- 
judice of farther Diſcouery: 
ForthisI finde done not only by Plate, who: 
T 3 evcr 
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cverancretlYwpon-that thoare;!but by Arif orie, 

Galen; andothers,whietrdae vſually likewiſe fall. 
vpon theſe. flats. of diſcourſng. canſes + For-rofay 
that the haires of the; Eye-liddes are: for a,quicke. ſet 

avdfence aboietthe fight: 014 that the firmencſe of 
the Skinnes nd Hides of liging Creatnres t to.defend 
them from the extreamities of 'beate, by colde: Or, 

that the;bones ate forthe Columes or Beames, where- 

vpon. the, frame ofthe bodies of lining Creatures are 
built; Qn;thiu;theleaves of: Trees tec; for the pro- 
tefting of the 'Fruite:-Or, that the Clonds are for 
water imgoftheEarth: Or. that the: ſolidneſſe of the 
Earth u for the ſtation and manſion. of lining (rea- 
tres: Andithe likes is well:enguired- and Colleted 
in Metaphiſicke,but in Phiſicke they are impertinenc, 
Nay,they are.indeed but Remorees-and hinderances 
to ſtay and flugge the. Shippe from. farther ſailing, 

and haue broughtthis to paſſe,, that the ſearch of 
the Phifcall pauſes hath bene negleRed, and paſſed 
infilence,.. -...1 57 | 


- 


And thereforethe naturall Philoſophy of Demo- 
c114#5,.8& {ame.gthers, who. did nor;{yppoſe a minde 
xiFegfiy ip theframe of things, buy attributed; the 


{orme;thereof able tomaintaine it ſelfe to:infinite- eſ- 
ſazes or proofes of Nature, which they rearme 'For- 
tune;leemeth to. mee (as tarre as Ican 1udge bythe 

res alhand fagments which-remaine; vnto-vs ). in 

particulargies gf Phyficallcauſes mare reall & ber: 

ter enquired then that of Ari3totle & Plato,whereof 

both intermingled fnallcanſes, the one as apart of 

a | | | Theology, 
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Theology, and the otheras a part of Logicke, which. 
werc the favorite itudies/refpettiucly of both thoſe 
perlons.., | :; 14] 206 M9Di9301 LUTG) F241 Vi 
Not becauſe thoſe firall caufesare not true,” and 
worthy to be cnquired/being)kepe within their own 
province;butbecauſethetr excurſions intothelimits 
of Phiſicall cauſes, hath bredia vaſtniudſe and.' (oli. 
tudeinthat Tract. For otherwiſe keoptng their pres 
cin&s and Borders, men are extreamely decetued 
if they thinke there is an Enmuity , or repugnancy 
at all betweenethcm.. For the cauſe rendred thar 
The Haires about the eye-liddes,/ are for the ſafe-gard 
of the ſight, doth not: impugne the. caule rendred, 
That Piloſity. is incident to Orifices of Moiſture: 
, Muſcoſy fontes,& c. Northe'caule rendred: that the 
ſirmenes of Hides.is forthe armonrof the budy\ againſt 
extreamities af heat or cold +.'doth'not tmpugaec the 
cauſe rendred, That: contradittion of pores is inci- 
dent tothe out wardeſt parts; in regard of their adia- 
cence to forraiene or unlike bodies; andlo of the reſt; 
both. .,Canſes: being/ true! and Compatible! rhe 
one detlaring an &mtention,the other a Conſequence 
onely;s T 
\...;” Neither doth. this call in queſtion, or dero- 
gate from Diuine Prouidence, bur highly confirme 
andexalt it. For as in ctuill aRions he isthe orcater 
and deeper-polirtique,that can make other men the 
Inſtruments of his -will and:ends, and yer never 


acquainrthenr with his purpoſe: So as they ' ſhall 
doc ir, and yetnor know what they doc, then he 
that. 
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that -imparteth his meaning tothoſe hee cmploy- 
th: So is the wiſdoine of God more admirable, 
when nature intendeth one Thing, and Providence 
draweth forth another, then if hee had commu- 
nicated to particular Creatures and Motions the 
Charactcis and Impreſhons of his Providence; and 
thus much for cMetaphiſicke,rhe latter part where. 
of, I allow as extant, bur wiſh it confined to his 
proper place. 
Neuertheleſſethere remaineth yer another part 
of Natwrall Philoſophy, which is commonly made 
« principall part; and holdeth ranke' with Pheſficke 
ſpcciall,& Mectaphiſicke: Which is Mathematike, bur 
Ithioke it more agreeable to the. nature of things, 
andtothe light of order, toplace itas a branch of 
Metaphiſicke: For the ſubic&ofirbeing Quentity, 
not 2wantity indefinite: which is but a Relarrme, and 
belongcth to Philoſophia primalas hath beene ſaid,) 
bur Quantity determined, or proportionable , it ap- 
peaicth to be one of the efſentrall> formes of things; 
as thar', that is cauſative - in-nature of a. number 
ot effects , inſomuch as wee ſee in the Sthooles 
| both of Demorritus : and of Pythagoras, that the 
one did aſcribe figure tothe firſt ſeeds of things, and 
the other did ſuppoſe numbers to bee the principalls 
and originalls of things: And its true alſo that of 
all othcr formes (as wee vaderſtand tormes ) ithis 
the moſt abſtracted, and ſeparable from matter 
and therctore moſt proper to CMetephiſicke, which 


hath 


ied A wXfffcoa@f©.ciOa cc. 


hath likewiſe þcenethe. cauſe, why it hath beene 
better laboured ,. and. enquired, then- any.of the 
other. formes , which are- more \immerſed into 
Matter. ,, - | Vs 
For it being the Nature of the Minde, of 
Man, (to.the.extreame preiudige ot knowledge) to 
dclight inthe, ſpacious liberty. of generalitics,, as 
- Inachampion Region; and not in the inclo{ures 
of particularity : the Mathemgtickes of all other 
knowledge were the goodlieſt ficldsto {atisfie that 
appetite. 55311192 
. But for. the placing, of the Sciences, it is 
not much materiallz-only wee haue endeavou. 
red in theſe our, Partitipns to obſeruc a kinde of 
PRTPFinceFhas one part may caſt light vpon ano- 
LGT. .._.1 | | . 
The Mathematickes are either Pure, or AHMixt: 
Tothe pure Aathematickes are thoſe Sciences be- 
longing, which handle 2»antity determinate meere- 
ly ſeuered from any Axiomes of + Naturall Philoſo- 
phy and theſe are two, Geometry and Arithmaticke, 
The onchandling Quantity continued, and the 0- 
ther diſſcuered. 

Mixt hath for ſubiet ſome Axiomes or parts 
of Naturall Philoſophy: and confidereth Quantity 
derermined, asitis auxiliary and" incident vnto 


them... . 


: 


For. many. parts. of, Nature can never. bee in- 
vented with ſufficicat ſubtilty, nor demonſtrated 
with ſufficient perſpicuity ; nor 'accommodated 
| vato 
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vritoviewirh ſufficient dexcerity, wichour rhe aide 
and int of the Marheinarickes : of which 


ſort ate Perſpective, Muſicke, Aſtronomy, Coſmo- 
graphy , Archite@ure, Inginary, and div 
rs. 


In the UMathemarickes, T' can reportno defici- 
*ence, except it be tharmen 'doenot! ufficiently vn- 
derftand the excellent vſe of the pure Mathema- 


Tickes, in that they doeremedy and cure many de- 
fects mthe Wit, and Faculties Intclteuall. For 
if the Wirbeedull, they ſharpen itz if roo. wan. 
dring, they fixe it: if roo inherentin the ſenſe, they 
abſtract it. Sorthat, as Tennis 1s a game of no- 
vicinir felfe, 'but of great vie, in re it ma- 
keth a quickeeye, And a body ready to-purit fclfe 
into all poſtures: So in the Mathemarickes , that 
vie which is collaterall and interventenr , is nao 
—_ I; thenthat which is principal! and in- 
Andas.for the Mixs Mat hematickes, | may only 
makethis prediion,rhat there cannot 'faile to bec 
more kindgs ofthem, as. Nature growes farther diſ- 
cloſed. 

Thus much'of Natural Science. orthe part of 
Narurall Spheculative. 

For Naterall -poaggant; orthe part Operatiue 
of Naturall agen ' , wee will divide tt intothree 
parts, - Z ny Ayr" ; "Philo gx: ,and Magical, 
which three parts ABine, ane a correſpondence 
& TR with the three! parts Specs like Nat u- 
rall 
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rall Hiftory, Phificke , and CMetaphiſicke: For 
many operations haue beene invented ſometime by 
acauallincidence and: occurrence, ſometimes. by 
2purpoſed expetincnt-: and of thoſe which haue 
beene found by any intentional experiment, ſome 
haue beene found our by varying , or extending 
the ſame experiment, fome by. transferring! and 
* compounding diverſe experiments the one: into the 
- -other, which kinde of invention an Empcricke may 
manage. 

| Againe, by the knowledge-of Phiſicall-cauſes, 
there cannot faile to follow, many indications and 
_ defignations of -new particulars., xt men in their 

ſpeculation will keepe one eye vpon vie & pradtiſe, 
Bur theſe are but Coaſtings along the ſhore, Pye- 
mendolittas iniguum, For it feemeth to mee , there 
can-hardly bee Diſcouered any radicall or funda- 
mentall alterations , and innovations in Nature, 
cither by the fortune and Effaies of  experi- 
ments, or by the light and direction-of Phiſicall 


Cauſes. 


If therefore wee haue reported Metaphiſicke yy urilae- 
deficient, it nuiſt follow, that wee doe the like of gi fue Phiſee 
Natwrdll Magicke, which hath relation thereunto, «ene: 


For as for the Natw#ra{l Magicke whereof now there 
1s mention in Bookes , -containing -certaine  cre- 
-dulous and- ſuperſtitious Conceits and Obſervati- 
'ons of Sympathics, and Amtipathies,8 hidden Pro- 
« prieries,& ſome frivolous experiments, ſtrange ra- 
Ther by diſguiſement, then in themſclues : Ir' is as 


V2 farrc 
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farre differing intruth of Nature,from ſuch a know- 
ledgeas wee require, | as the'Srory'of King !Arrbur 
of Brittaine:” or Hugh of "'Bardeaxx, differs from 
Ceſari Commentaries truth of Story. For'itis 
manifeſt that Ceſar did greater things de vers, then 
thoſe -/miginary Heroes' were fained to. doe. Bur 
heedid'them not intharfabulous manner: Of this: 
kinde of Learning the Fable” of 7x02 was 2 figure- 
who defignedro enioy inmothe Goddeſle of power 
andin ſtcad ofher, had Copulation with a Clond:: 
of which-mixreare were, begorren Cemauyres ;-and 
Cliytietats] 304 ho 003 G7 207 t1ong) * 
whoſoever ſhall enteftaine high and vapo- 
rous imaginations, in ſtead of -a laborious and ſo- 
ber enquiry of trath;fhal}beger hopes and beleefes 
of ftrange and impoſſible ſhapes? Andirheretore-we 
may note in theſe Sciences, which holde ſo: much 
of imagination and beleefe; as this degenerate Na- 
turalf Magic ke, Alchimy, Aſtrology, and che like; 
thatintheir propoſitions, the defcription of :the 
meanes, is eyvermore monſtrous, then the pretenc© 
orend. _ | | 
_  Foritisa thing more probable, that hee that 
: . knoweth'well the Natures of Weight, of Calowr, of 
Pliam;atnd Fragile in reſpeR of the Hammer, of Yo- 
latile # rape reſpe& of the fire, and the reſt, may 
fuperinduce vponſome Mettle the nature and forme 
of Gold by ſuch' Merhanickeas tongertrto-the pro- 
duction of the Natures afore rehearted, then. that . 
fomegraines ofthe Medicine proiected , ſbould.in 
. a 
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a few Moments 'of time, rurne a Sea of Quicke- 
filzer or*other Mareriall into Gold. So it is more 
probable,rhat he that knowerhy rhe Narure of Aref- 
&ion,the Nature of Afimilation, of nouriſhment 
to the thing nouriſhed; the manner of exereafe, afd- 
clearing of ſpirits: the manner of the depredati ons, 
which Spirits make por the humors and ſalide parts: 
thall, by Ambages of diets, bathings, annoiotings, 
medicines, motion and thelike, prolong lite, or re- 
ſtore fome degrees of youth or vmuacity,then;thar ir 
can be done with the vic of a few drops, or {cruples 
of aliquor or receite; Toconcludethertore,the rrue 
Naturall Magicke,which ts that great Itberty and Ja- 
tirude of operation, which dependeth -vpon -the 
knowledge of formes, | may report deficient, as the 
Relattue thereof is: To which part if we be ferious 
and incline not to vaniries and plauſible Diſcourſe, 
befides the deriuing and deducing the Operati. 
ons themſelues from Metaphiſicke, there are per. 
tincnrtwo poittts 'of much purpoſe, the one by 
way of preparation, the other by way of caution- 
the firſt is, thatthere be made a Kalender reſembling 
an Inventory of the eſtate of man, comaining all the 
inventions,(bcing the workes or fruits of Nature or 
Arte) which are now extant, and whereof man is ,,,, 
already poſſeſſed, out of which doth: naturally re- 
fultaNote,; whar things are yet held impoflible, or 
nor invented, . which Xalender will bee' the more 
artificiall'and ferviceable; if to every repured -impoſ- 
fibility, you adde what thing is extant, whicly 
V9 COM. 
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commeth the necrcſt ia-degree to. that /mpoſiib:- 
ity; the end, that by theſe 0pratimes, & Potentials, 
$ inquiry may bethe more awake in, deducing 
diretion of workes from the ſpeculation of cau ſes; 
And ſecondly, that thoſe experiments be not onely 
eſteemed which hauc animmediateand preſent vie, 
butthole principally which arc.of moſt Vniverſall 
conſequence for invention of other experiments, 
and thoſe which giue moſt light to the. Invention of 


cauſes; for the Invention of the Marriners Necdle, 


Which giueth the direRion, is of no lefle benefit, for 


Navigation, then the invention of the Sayles 
whichgiue the motion. 
Thus haue I paſſed through Natural! Philoſo- 
phy,and the deficiencesthereof, wherein If I haue 
differed from the ancient, and recciued Dodtrines, 
and thereby ſhall moue contradiion; for my parr, 
as I affe@ not to diſſent, ſo I purpoſe not to con- 
rend: It it be truth. 
---Nen canimus ſurdis reſpondent amnia_ſylue: 
The Voyce of Nature will conſent, whether the 
voice ofmandoc orno, And as Alexander Bergin 
was wont to ſay of the expedition of the French for 
Naples,that they came with Chaulke in their hands 
to marke yp their lodgings, and not with weapons 
to fight: Sol likebetter thatentry of truch which 


commeth peaceably with Chaulke . to marke y 
thoſe Mines, whichare capableto lodge and wg 


bourit, theathat which commerh with pugnacity 


and contention. 


But 
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Bur there remaincth a diviſion. of Naturall Phi- 


loſophy according to the Report of the enquiry, and' 


nothing concerning the Marter or ſubie&, and that 
is Poſitine and Conſrderative: when the iry re. 
portetheither an 4ſ{erti0u,0ra2 Doubt: Thele dowbts 
or Non Ligzets, areof two forts, Particular and To. 
tall. For the firſt, wee ſeea good example thereof in 


* Ariſtotles Problemes, which deferued to haue had a 


better continuance, bur fo- neuertheleſle, as there is 
one poynt, whereof warning'isto- bee giuen and ta- 
ken: The Regiſtring of doubts hath two excellenc 
v ſes: The one that it ſaueth Phyloſophy from errors 
and falſhoods: when that which is nor fully appea. 
ring, is nor colle&tediintoafſertion,whercby erronr 
might draw errour, but reſerued in doubt. Theo- 
ther that the entry of doubts are as fo many ſuckers: 
or ſponecs,to-draw vic of Knowledge, inſomuch as 
that whichit doubts had nor preceded,aman ſhould 
neverhaue adviſed,bur d it ouer without note, 
by the ſuggeſtion 8 ſohcitation.of doubts is made 
to bee atrended and applied. But both theſe com- 
modities doe ſcarcely countervaile an inconveni- 
ence,which will intrud it felfe if ir benor debarred, 
which is that when a-doubt is once recetued , men 
labour rather how to keepe it a doubt ſtill , then 
how to ſolve it, and accordingly bend their Wits. 
Of this we ſee the familiar example in Lawyers and 
Schollers; both which if they haue once admit- 
tcd a doubr, irgoeth ever after Authorized for a. 
doubr, Bur that vſc of Witand Knowledge =_ ” 

owed: 
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allow ed w hich laboureth ro-m ake doubtfull 'thing s 
certaine ., and not thoſe whic --labour' ro make 
cenainethings doubrfull. 'Fheretore theſe” XK alex- 
ders of dowhts,lcommended-as excellent things; ſo 

that there be this caution yſed,; that: when they: bee 
tppagylynRed.md brought to-reſolution;they. be 

_, from thence forth6mitted; decarded, 8&'nor conti- 
en guedto cheriſh; and encourage men-in doubting. 
in Nature, _ To which Kalenderof doubts or Problems, I adviſe 

: be annexed another #alender as'much or more ma- 

- os. got; teriall, which is a Kalender of Popular Errors, I mean 
fantine (a 445. chic fly yi9 natural Hiſtory ſuch as paſſe in ſpeech 
and*conceice, and are neuerthelefleiapparantly de- 
tected and conuiaed of vntruth', that Mans know- 

Icdge bce not weakened nor imbaſed by ſuch. drofle 

and VAIEyYs 1; Go) in 5 endie htg 77 . 

.. As far the Doubts or Non liquets general or in To-. 
tal, vnderſtand thoſediffterences of opinions touch- 
 ingaheprinciples of /Naturc;'& rhe / fundamenta!l 
 Poynts of the lame), which haue cauſed+ the Giuer- 
iity of Sets, Schooles,and Phyloſophies; as that of 
Empeaocles. Pythagoras; Democritus,Parmenid:s ,8& 
the y6eſt, Foralthough A4r77fterleas though he had bin 
The Raccot rhe Ortomens,thought hee could not 
Raigne, exceptihe firſtthing he did he killed all his 
Brethrenzyerte thoſe that {ceke Truthand not Ma- 
4 e/itrality,ircanngtbur feeme a matcerof great pro. 
A barge before thE-the ſcuerall apintons -touching 
= the foundations of Nature,notfor any exa& Truth 
thatcan be expected in thoſe Theories: For as the 
edeb ile lame 


| #4 
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ſame Phenomena in Aſtronomie are ſatisfied by the 
receiued Aſtronomie of the diurnall Motion, and 
the proper Motions of the Planers,with theirEccen- 
triquesand Epicicles,and likewiſe by the Theoric of 
Copernicus,who ſuppoſed the Earth tomoue,& the 
Calculations are indifferently agrecableto both: So 
the ordinary face and-view of experience is many 

times ſatisfied by ſeueral Theories &Philolophies, 


whereas to finde the reall truth requireth another 


manner of ſeveritie andattention. For , as Ariſtotle 
ſaith that childrenatrthe firſt will call every woman 
mother: but afterward they come to diſtinguiſh 
according totruth: So Experience, if-it be inchild. 
hood,will call every gs 1 Mother,but when it 
commethto ripeneſſe,it will diſcerne the true Mo- 
ther. Soas inthe meane time it is good to ſeethe 
Severall Gloſles & Opinians vpon Nature, where- 
of it may bee every one in ſome one point', hath 
ſeene clearer then his fellows; therefore I wiſh ſome 
colle&ion to be made painfully and vnderſtanding- 


lv de Antiques Philoſophijs out of all thepoſlible,,, ,_.... 
light which remaineth tovs of them. Which kiide Phifophn, 


of worke I finde, deficient. But heereI muſt giuc 
warning , that it' bee done diſtin&tly and ſcuerely; 
The Philoſophics of euery one throughout by 


_ themfclues ; and not by titles | ir ,and fagotted 


vp together, as hath becne done by Plutarch. For 
it is rheharmonie ofa Philoſophie in it ſelfe, which 
giveth jt light and credence ; whereas if it bee f1n- 
glcd and broken, it will ſeeme more forraine and 

X diſlonant, 
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diſſonant. For as, when'l read in Tacitms, the Acti- 
ons of Nero, or Claudius , avith circumitanzes of 
times, inducements and occaſions ., I inde them not 
fo ſtrange:burt when I read them in Swetonium Tran- 
quilts garhered intotitles and bundies , and not in 
order of time,they ſeeme more monſtrous and in- 
credible;So is1t of any Philoſophy reported entire, 
and diſmembred by Articles. Neither doe I ex. 
clude opinions of latter times to be likewiſe repre- 
ſented. in this Kalender of Sets of Philolophie , as 
that of Theophraitus Par ace;ſus,cloquently reduced 
into an harmonie , by the Penne of Sexerinmw the 
Dane : And that of Tyfeſins,and his Scholler Don:- 
#,being as a Paſtoral) Philoſophy ,full of ſenſe, but 
of no great depth, And that of Fracaftorivs ,, who 
though he pretended not tomake any new Philofo- 
phy , yer did victhe abſolurenefle of his own ſenſe, 
vpon the old.:And that of Grilbertes, our —_ 
man, who reviued, with ſome alterations,and de- 
monſtrations,the opinions of Xexophanes , and any 
other worthy to be admitred. 

Thus hane wee now dealt with two of the three 
beames of mans knowledge , that is Rad: diretFre, 
which is referred to nature; Radins Refractws, which 
is referred to God,and cannot report truely becauſe 
of the incquality of rhe Aedinm. There reſterh 
| Rad a whwrby Man beholdeth and con- 
templateth himſelte. 

V E come therefore,now to that knowledge, 
wherevnto the ancient Oracle directcth vs 
which 
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which is,the knowledge of our ſelges : which deſer- 
ucth the more accurate haudling , by how much ir 
roucheth vs more neerely, This knowledge as itis 
the end and Terme of naturall Philoſophy zx the in. 
tention of Man:So notwithſtanding/it is but a porti6 
of Natural! Philoſophy 7 the continent of Nature: 
And generally let this be a rule;that all partitions of 
knowledges,be accepted rather tor lines andweines, 
then for ſedions and ſeparations : and that the conti- 
nuance and entirenefſe of knowledge be preſerued. 
For the contrary hereof hath made particular Sci- 
cnces,to become barren , ſhallow , and erroneous: 
while they bauc not bin 'Nourithed and Maintained 
from the common fountaine: So wee ſee Cicero the 
Orator complained of Socrates and hisSchoole,that 
 hewas the firſt that ſeparated Philoſophy,andRhe- 
toricke, wherevpon Rheroricke became an emptic 
and verball' Art, So we may ſee thatthe opinion of 
Copernicus touching the rotation of the earth, which 
Altronomieit ſelfe cannot correct , becaule it is not 
repugnantto any of the Pharnomena , yet Naturall 
Philoſophy may corre. Sowee fee alfo thatrhe 
Science of Meazc3ne, it it be deſtituted and forſaken 
by Naturall Philoſaphy,it is not much better then an 
Empeiricall practize : with this reſervation there- 
tore we proceed to Humane Philoſophy or Huma- 
nitie,'which hath two parts : The one conſidereth 
Mzn ſegregate,or kiridgtiacly : Theother congre- 
gate or im ſociety, So.as Humane Philoſopby is cither 


Simple and Particulay, or conjugate and Ciuill; 
Z Humanitiec 
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Humanitie Particular confiſteth of the ſame parts, 
whereot Man cofiſteth,that is, of Knowledges which 
Reſpett the Body, and of Knowledges that reſpeft the 
Mind, Bur betore we diftribute fo farre,it isgood 
to conZ#ruute. For I doetakethe confiderationin ge. 
nerall; and at large of Humane Nature to bee fit to 
be emancipate and made a knowledge by ir ſclfe, 
Not ſo much in regard of thoſe delightful! and 
clegant diſcourſes, which haue beene :made of the 
dignity of Man,of his miſeries,of his ſtate and lite, 
and the like Adiunits of his common and wnali. 
vided Nature, but chicfely in regard of the know- 
ledge concerning the ſympathies and concordances 
betweene the minde and bodte , which being mixed, 
cannot bee properly afſigned to the ſciences of 
either, 
+ This knowledge hath two branches ; for as all 
leagues and Amutiesconfiſt of mutuall Intelligence, 
and mutuall Offices.: So this league of minde & bo. 
Gy,uath theſe two parts, How the one diſcloſeth the o- 
ther, and how the one worketh wponthe other, Di/- 
covery,and Impreſſion. The former of theſe hath be- 
gotten two Arts, both of PredidF:ion or Prenotion, 
whereofthe one is honoured with the enquirie of 
Ariſtotle , and the other of Hyppocrates. And al- 
Ag they haue of later time bcene vſed to bee 
coupled with ſuperſtitious and fantaſticall Arts;yet 
being purged and reſtored @ their rrue ſtare ; they 
haue borh ofchem a ſolide ground in nature, and a 
profitable vic in lite. The firſt is Phyflognomie, 
which 
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which diſcoucreth the diſpoſition af rhe minde;,'by 
- the Lineaments of the bodie. The ſecond isthe#x- | 
poſurton of Naturall Dreames , which dilcouereth ' 
the:ſtate of the body , by theinaginations of the 
minde. In the former of theſe, I note a deficience, 

For Ari#tot{e hath very. ingenuouſly ,and diligent- 

ly handled the factures of the body , butnotrhe 
oeſtures of the body; « whichare no leſſecompre-- 
henſible by art, and'of greatervie, and'advantage! Mo 
Forthe Lineaments of the bodie doe dilcloſe the 
diſpoſition and .inclination of the minde in gene. 
ral}; but the Motions of the countenance. and parts, 
doe: nor only ſo , butdoe farther diſcloſe the pre. 
{ſent humour and ſtate of the mindeand will. For'as | 
your Majeſtic ſaith moſt aptly and elegantly; As 
the Tongue fpeaketh to the Eare,ſothe geiture ſpeaketh | 
70 the Eye. And theretore a number. of: fubrile _ | 
ſons, ; whoſe eyes doe dwellvponthefacesiand fa- 
| thions of mhen;doe well kaow theaduantage of this 
obſcruation;as being moſt parr of their abilirie;nei- 
ther can it bee denied , butthar it is a grear'diſcoue- 
ry of difſimulations, and a greatdirection-in-Bufi- 
neſie. £121 % 0169017105 $1  FJTHOT:1 
The latter Branch , touching Impreſſion hath 
notbcenecolleftedinto Art; but hath beene hand- 
led difperſedly,and it harhrtheſame relargon or A»- 
* tiFrophe,char the former hath. F#the' conſidera- 
tionis double, Ether how , end how- farre the hu- 
mours and effects of the Boate , doe alter or worke 
pon the minae , or againe , How and how farre 
— the 
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the'paſſions,or Apprehenſions of the' minae , doe alter 
ſha 411 wpon 7 -marnEg ITT? ottheſe, hath 
beencenquired and confidered , as a part , andap- 
pres of Medicine;but much more as a part of 'Re- 
igionockiperſtition. Forthe Phytitian preſcribeth 
Cures of theminde in Phrenſies , and melancho] 
paſſions;and prerendethaiſo ro exhibite Medicines 
toexhilaratethe' minde , ro confirme thecourage, 
to clarifie the wits, 'ro corroborate the memory, 
andthe like : "bur the ſcruples and ſuperſtitions of 
Diet,and other Regiment of the body in the ſe of 
the Pythagoreans.,in the Hereficof the Manicheas, 
and inche Law of 2Mahumet docexceed , So like. 
wiſethe ordinancevinthe Ceremoniall Law , inter- 
dictingtheeatingof the bloud , andrhe fat, diſtin- 
guiſhing betweene beaſts cleane and wvncleane for 
meat; are manyand 'ſtrict.” Nay , the fairtrit felfe, 
being cleerc &ſcrence' fromallcloudes of 'Ceremo- 
nic,yet retaineth- the vie 'of faſtings, abſtinences, 
and other Macerations-and humiliations of the bo- 
dy,as things -reall, 'and/ not figuratiue, - The root 
and life ofallwhich preſcripts,is(befides the Cere- 
monie, ) the conſideration of that dependencie , 
whichthe affections of the minde are ſubmitted yn- 
to,vponthe ſtare and diſpoſition of the body. And 
if any manof weake iudgemenrt doe. conceiue , that 
this ſuffering ofthe. minde from the body , doth 
either queſtiontheImmorrtalnte, or derogate from 
the ſoueraigntie of the ſoule, hee may bee raught 
in.cafic inſtances, that the: Infant in-the mothers 


wombe 
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wombe,is compatible 'with the mother, and yer. 

{eparable: And the moſt abſolute Monarchis fome- 

times ledde by his ſeruants, and yer without fub- 

zection. As tor the reciprocall knowledge, which 

is the operation of the concens-and pathons of the 

minde vpon the body; Wee ſee-all wife Phytttians 

in the preſctiptions of rheir regiments to their Pa- 

tients, doe cucr conſider Accidextia anmt: as of 

< great forceto further or hinder remedies, Orreco- 

verics,and more fpecially it is an inquirie of great 

depth and worth concerning Imagination, how, 

and how farre it altereth the body proper of the 

Imaginant. For althoughit hatha manifeſt power to 

hurrt,it followeth not, it hath the ſame degree of 

power to helpe; No more thena mancan conclude, 

that becauſe there be peſtilent Ayres, able ſuddenly 

4 to killa man in health ; therefore there ſhould bee 
: {oucraign ayres,able ſuddenly ro cure a manin fick.. _ 
- neſle, But the inquiſition ofthis part is of grear ve, 
though it needeth,as Socrates {aid, 4 Delian diver, 
being difficult & profound. Bur vnto all this know- 
ledge De Communt vinculo , of the Concordances 
berweene the Minde and the Body : thar part of 
Enquiric is moſt neceſſary , which conftdereth of 
the Seates,and Domiciles which the ſeucrall facul. 
tics of the minde,doe take & occupate in the Organs 
of the bodic, which knowledge hath beene artemp« 
cd, and is controverted;and deſerueth ro bee much 
better inquired. For the opinion of Plato, who 
| Placed the Ynderitanding inthe Braime ; Animoſitie, 
(which 
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(which he did vnfitly call Anger, having a greater 
mixture with Pride) in the Heart, and Concupiſcence 
or Senſwalitie tn the Liver, deſcruethnort to bee de- 
ſpiſed,butmuch leſſe 'to: be; allowed. So then wee 
hayeconſtitured ('as in our owne with and adviſe) 
the enquiry Touching: humane natureentire, as a iuſt 
portion of knowledge,to be handled aparr. 

The knowledge that concerneth mans body , 1s 
. divided asthe good of mans body is divided , vnto 
which it referreth. The good of mans body , is of 
fourec kindes; Health,Beautic, Strength , & Pleaſure: 
So,theknowledgesare Meaicine,or Art of (ure:Art 
of Decoration , whych is. called Coſmetike: Arts 
Adtvitie,which1s called Arhletike: and Art Yolup- 
twarie,which Facites truely calleth Eruditus Lux- 
#. This Subject of mans body,is of all other things 
in Nature, moſt ſuſceptible of remedie : butthen 
that Remedy is moſt ſuſceptible of errour. For the 
ſame ſubrilitic of the ſubjeR, doth cauſe large poſſi- 
bilitic,andeaſfic fayling- and therefore the enquiric 
oughtto be the more exact. 

To ſpeake therefore of Med:crner, and to rcſume 
that wee haue ſaid, aſcending a little higher; The 
ancient opinion that Afar was Microcoſmm , an 
Abſtra& or Modcll of the world, hath beene fantaſ: 
tically ſtreyned by Paracelſ#s, :andthe Alchimiſts, 
as if there were to be found in Mans 'vody certaine 
correſpondences,and paralells, which ſhould haue 
reſpect toall varieties of things , as Starres, Planets, 
Minerals , which are extant in the great World, 
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But thus much is evidently truc,that of all fubſtan- 
. ces, which Nature hath produced, mans body ts 
- the moſt extreamly compounded . For wee ſce 
hearbs 8 plants are nouriſhed by carth and water; 
| Beaſts forthe moſt part,by hearbs and fruits z Man 
by the fleſh of Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Hearbs, Graines, 
Fruits, Water,8 the manifold alterations,dreflings, 
and preparations of theſe ſeyerall bodies , before 
they come to be his food 8 aliment. Adde herevnto 
that Beaſts haue a moreſimple order of lite, & lefle 
change of Aﬀections to worke vpon their bodies, 
whereas man in his Manfion, fleepe, exerciſe, paſſi- 
: ons, hath infinite variations; and it cannot be deni- 
Þþ <d,but that the body of Man of all other things is of 
- __ themoſtcompounded Maſle. The ſoule on theothet 
yY Ttideisthehimpleſt of ſubſtances,as is wellexpreſled. 
4 Purumg, reliquit 
| effEthereum ſenſum,atg, Aurai ſimplics ignem. 
F So that itis no marvaile,though 7he forte lo pla. 
 _ , cd, enioy no reſt, if thatprinciple be true, that 
Motus rerum eſt rapidus extra locum,Plactdus inloco. 
But to the purpole, this variable compotition of 
mans body -hath made it as an Inſtrument eafic to 
diſtemper;zand thereforethe Poets did well to con- 
toyne<Mrſicke and Medicine in Apollo, becauſe the 
Ofkce of Medicine,is but to tune this curious Harpe 
of mans body, and to reduce it to Harmonie . So 
then the Subzec? being 'ſo Fariable, hath made 
the Art by conſequent more contedturall, and Art 
being Comiccturall, hath made ſo mich the more 
Y place 
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placeto be left for impoſture. For almoſt all other 
Arts and Sciences,arc iudged by Acts, or Maſter- 
peeces, as I may tearmethem, and not by the ſuc- 
ceſlesandevents. The Lawyer is iudged by the 
vertue of his pleading, and not by iſſue of the caulc: 
The Maſterin the Shippe, is indged by the dire&- 
ing his courſe aright,and not by the fortunc of the 
Ji 4 apa the Phiſitian, & perhaps the Politique, 
bath no particular As demonftratiue of his abili- 
ty, but 3s judged moſt by the event ; which is evcr 
bur as4t is taken;for who cantellifa Patient dy or 
recouer, orif a ſtate be preſerucd, or ruined, whe- 
ther itbe Art or Accident? &thcrefore many times 
the Impoſtoris prized, andthe man of vertuetax- 
cd, Nay wee ſce weakneffe anderedulity of men, 
is ſuch,as they will often preferre a Momtabanke or 
Witch, before alearned Phiſitian. And therefore 
the Poets were cleere fighted.in dilcerving this ex. 
trcame folly,when they made M ca lapins,8& Circe, 
Brotherand Siſter, both Children of the Sunne, as 
in the verſes. | 

Ipſe repertorem medicine tals & arti, 

Fulmize Phazbigenam ſtygias detruſis ad wvndas, 

And againe. | 

Dives tnacceſſos vbi Solis filia Luc95,07c. 

For inall times inthe opinion of the multitude, 
Witches,& old women, and Impoſtors have had a 
Competition with Phifitians. And what tolloweth: 
Euen this, that Phifitians,ſay tothemfclues as Se/o- 
mon cxpreſicth it vponan higher accafion: /f it ry 

att 
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[Fall to mee,as befalleth tothe fooles,why ſhould I labour 
to be more wiſe? And therefore I cannot much blame 
P hifitians,thatthey vie commonly ro incend ſome 
other Art or practiſe, which they fancy more then 
their profeſſion. For youſhall haue of them: Anti. 
. quaries,Poets, Humaniſts, Stateſ-men, Marchants, 
Divines,and in every ofcheſe better ſeene, then in 
their profeſſion, no doubt, vpon this ground, that 
they find, that mediocrity and exccllency in their 
Art, maketh no difference in profit 'or reputation 
towards their fortune: for the weakneſle of Pari- 
eats, and ſweetneſle of life , and nature of hope, 
maketh men depend vpon Phiſitians, with all their 
defects. But nevertheleſſe, theſe things which wee 
haue ſpoken of , are courſes begotten betweene a 
little occafion,6: a great dealeof floath and default: 
for if wee will excite and awake our obſervation, we 
_ ſhall ſeeinfamiliar inſtances, what a predominant 
faculty , The Swbtilty of Spirit, hath over the 
Fariety of Matter, or Forme: Nothing more 
variable then faces and countenances - yet men 
can beare in memory the infinite diſtinions of 
them. Nay, a Painter witha feiv ſhells'of colours, 
and the benefit ofhis Eye, and habite of his ima- 
gination can imitate them all that ever haue beene, 
are, or may be, ifthey were brought befote him. 
Nothing more variable then voices, yet men can 
likewiſediſccrne the perſonally, nay you ſhall hauc 
a Buff on,or Pantomimus willexpreſle as many as he 
pleaſeth, Nothing more variable, then the differing 
Y 2 
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nds of words; yet menhaue toundthe way to re- 
uceth&toa few {imple Letters;ſo'thar it is' not the 
inſufficiency or incapacity'sf mans mind; but it is the 
remote ftanding or placing 07 FaTwre 5 rheſe 
Mazes and incomprehenſions;tor asthe ſenſe a far 
off, is full of miſtaking, but is-exa& athand, ſoir is 
of the vnderſtanding;. The remedy whereof, is not 
to quicken or {trengthenthe Organ, but to goc nee- 
rcr ro the obie&zand therefore.there is no doubr, 
but ifche Phiſitians-will learne,and vſe the true ap- 
proaches and' Axennes of Nature, they may aſſume 
as muchas the Poerſaithy 
Et quoniam variant morbi variabimns artes, 
Mille Mali ppecies, mills Salut erunt, 
Which thar they ſhould doe, the nobleneſſe of 
their Art doth deſeruc ; well ſhadowed by the Po- 
ers,in-tharthey made e/Fſcnlapius tobethe ſlonne of 
the ſun;,the one being the fountaine of life,the other 
as the ſceond ſtreame ; bur inknitely- more honored 
by the example of our Sauiour, who madethe body 
of marithe abie& of his miracles, asthe ſoule was 
the object of his Doctrine: Forweereade not chart 
ceucr he nouchſafedto doe any miracle abouthonor. 
or money, (cxceptrhar one for giuing Tribute to 
Ceſar) but- onely about the preſcruing , luſtaining, 
and healing the body of man. 
eMedicine isa Science,which hath heene (as we 
hauc ſaid) more profeſled;then labored, & yet morc 
taboured,then advanced;the labour hauing beene, ir 
my indgementr, ratherin circle, thenin- es” 
TY 


> 
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For 1 finde much Iteration, but ſmall Addition. It 
confidereth caufes of DR: with the occaſions or 
impulſions: The Diſeaſes themſelues, with the Acct- 
dents: and the (ures, with the Preſervations. The 
Deficiences which I thinke good to note, being a 
few of many,& thoſe ſuch,as are of a more qpen 8& 
manifeſt nature, will enumerate and not place, 
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The firſt is the diſcontinuance of the ancient Narrationes 


and ſerious diligence of Hippocrates, which vied to 
ſet downe a Narratine of the fpeciallcaſes of his pa. 
ricnts,and how they proceeded, & how they were 
iudged by recouery or death, Therefore hauing 
an example proper inthe father of the art,I ſhall not 
ncedeto alledge an example forraigne, of the wiſe. 
dome of the Lawyers , who are caretull to report 
new caſes and decifions, forthe direction of future 
indgements.This continuance of Medicinall Hiſtory, 
I inddeficient, which I vnderſtand neither to be {o 
infinute as to extend to cuery Commons Ceſe,nor ſo re- 
ſerued, astoadmit none but Worders:) for many 
things are new in the £Aanner, which are not nevw 
inthe Xinde,& it men will intend to obſerue , they 
ſhall finde much worthy to obſerue. 

Inthe inquirie which is made by Anatomie,l find 
much deficience: for they enquire ofthe parts, and 
their Subſtances, Figures, and Collocations , But they 
enquire not of the Dinerſities of the parts;the Secye- 
cies of the Paſſages,& the ſeats or neaſtling of. the hu- 
2104rs; NOT much ofthe Foot- ſteps,and us 


g 
- Diſeaſes;The reaſon of which omiſſions ,. I ſuppoſe 
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to be, becauſe the firft enquiry may be ſatisfied, in 
chap ofoneora wrap ym ne : EE ver 
ig comparatiue and caluall, muſt arile. the 
view of many. And asto the diverfity of parts,there 
is no doubt butthe fare or framing;of the inward 
parts, is as full of difference, as rhe outward, and in 
thar,is the Cauſe Continent of many diſcaſes, which 
notbeing obſcrved, they 'quarrell many times with 
the humors which are nor in fault, the fault being in 
the very frame and Mechanicke of the part, which 
camotbe remoued by medicine alteratiue,bur muſt 
beaccommodare and palliare by dyers & medicines 
familiar. And forthe paſſages res , itis true 
which was anciently noted, that the more ſubtile 
of them appeare not in Anatomies, becauſerhey are 
ſhut and latent in dead bodies,though they bee open 
and manifeſtin live: which being ſuppoſed, though 
che inh ity of Anatomia visors was by Celſus 
juſtly reproued: yer in regard of the great vic of 
this obſcrvation, the inquiry needed not by him ſo 
weil haue beene relinquiſhed altogether , or 
referred to the- caſuall' praftiſes of Surgery, 
but might haue beene well diverted vpon the 
diſſeion of beafts alive , which notwithſtanding 
the diſſimilitude of their parts, may ſufficiently ſatit- 
hethis inquiry. And for che: humours, they are 
commonly paſled over in Anatomies, as purga- 
ments , whereas it is moſt neceſſary ro obſerue, 
what cavities, neſts and rec les thehumors doe 
findeinthe parts, with the differing kinde of the 
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humor ſo lodged and receiued. And as for the. 


. footſteps of diſcaſes , and rtheirdevaſtations of the 
inward part, impoſtumations,cxulcerations,difcon- 


tinuations, putrefaRtions, conſumptions, contracti. 


ons, cxtentions, convulſions , diflocations, obſtru- 
Ctions, repletions, rogether with all preternaturall 
ſubſtances, as ſtones, carnoſites, excreſcenſes , 
wormcs,andthe like:they ought to haue beene ex; 

actly obſerued by multituge of Anatomics, and the 
contribution of mens feuerall experiences;and care- 
fully ſet downe both hiſtorically according to the 
appearances, and artificially with a reference to the 
diſcaſes and ſymptomes which refulred from them, 
in caſe where the Anatomy is of a defunct patient; 

whercas now vpon opening of bodies, they are pal. 
ſed oner lightly, andin filence: 

In the inquiry of diſeaſes, they doe abandon 
the gures of many, ſome as in their nature 19Curable, 
and others,as paſſed the period of cure; ſo thar Sy/- 
Ia & the Trinmwirs never proſcribed ſo many men 


ro dy, as they doe by their ignorant edits, where- | 


of numbers doe eſcape with lefſe difficulty, theth 
did inthe Romane proſcriptions. Therefore I will 
ot doubt, ronote asa deficience, that they inquire 
not the perfe&t cures of many diſeaſes, or extremi- 
ries of diſeaſes, but pronouncing them incurable, 
doe.cnata law.of neglet, and cxempt ignorance 
from diſcredit. 4 
Nay farther, I eſteeme it the office of a Phiſiti- 


an not onely toreſtore health, but to mitigate paine 
and 
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and dolours, and not onely when ſuch mitigation 
may conduceto recouery,but whenit may ſerueto 
make a faire and yy paſſage: for it is no ſmall fe- 
licity which Auguftus Ceſar was wont to wiſh to 
himſelfe,that ſame Euthanaſia, & which was ſpeci- 
ally noted in the dearth of Antonivs Pius, whole 
death was after the faſhien and ſemblance of akind- 
ly and pleaſant ſleepe. Soit is written of Epricurns, 
x & 4 vi his diſeaſe was iudged deſperate, hee 
drowned his ſtomacke 8 ſenſes witha large draught 
and ingurgitation of wine,wherevpon the Epigram 
was made; Hine ſtygias Ebrins hauſit aquas: He 
was not {ſober enoughto taſt any bitterneſſe of the 
ſtygian water, But the Phiſitians contrariwile doe 
make a kinde of ic pee and Religion to ſtay with 
the patient after the diſeaſe is deplored, whereas in 
my judgementthey oughtbothro enquire the skill, 
and to giuethe attendances for the facilitating and 
aſſwaging of the paines and agonies of death, 

In the conſideration of the Cures-of diſcales, 1 
finde a deficience inthe Receipts of propricty, re- 
ſpecting the particular cures of diſeaſes - for the 
Phyſitians haue fruſtratedthe fruit of tradition and 
experience by their magiſtralities, in adding and 


takingout and changing 2nid pro 0, in their re. 
ccipts,attheir pleaſures, commanding ſo ouer the 
medicine, as the medicine cannot command over 
thediſeaſe: For except it be Treacle and Mythrida- 
rum,and of late D#aſcoridum,anda few more, they 
xyerhemſclues tro no receipts ſeuerely and _ 
ouſly: 
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ouſly - for as to the confections of ſale , which | 

are inthe ſhoppes , they are for readineſle, and not BY 

torproprietic : for they are vpon generall intenti- [| 

ons of purging, opening , comforting , altering, 

and not much. appropriate to particular Diſeaſes ; 

and this is the cauſe why Emperiques, & old wome_ 

are more:happ y many times in their Cures, then 

lcarned Phifitians. becauſe they are more religious 

in holding their Medicines. Therefore here is the 

deficience which I finde, that Phiſfitians haue not | 

partly out of their ownepractize , partly out of the | 

conſtant probations reported in bookes and partly i 

out of the traditions of Emperiques; ſer dow neand 

dceliuered ouer , certaine Experimentall Medicines | 

for the Cure of particular Diſeaſes ; beſides their | 

owne Conreeturalland Mariitrall deſcriptions, For | 

as they were the men of the. beſt Compotttion .in ' —_- 

the State of Rome, which cither being Conſuls in- 2 | p 
| 


clined to the people ; or being Tribunes inclined to 
the Senate: ſo in the matter we now handle, they be 
the beſt Phiſttians , which being learned inclineto ,,;,... ,,. | 
the traditions ofexperience ; or being Emperiques, rein Bawei | 
inclinetothe methods of learning. _— bf 
In prep2ration of Medicines, I doe finde ſtrange, TP |} 
ſpecially,confidering how minerall Medicines haue | 
beene extolled ; and that they are ſater, for the out- 
ward,then inward parts , thatno man hath ſought, if 
to makean Imitation by Art of Naturall Bathes, 
and Medicinable Fountaines : which neuertheleſlc , 
are confcſledto receaue their vertues from __ bo : 
fl ralls: [ 
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rals: and not ſo only , but diſcerned and diſtingui- 
ſhed from what particular Minerall they receaue 
Tin&ture,as Sulphure, Vitriol, Steele 5 or the like : 
which Nature if it may be reduced to compoſitiorrs 
of Art,both the variety of them will be encreaſed, 
and thetemper of them will be more commanded, 
But leaſt I grow to be more; particular , thenis a. 

grecable, cither to my intention, orto proportion, 
I will concludethispart with the note of one defi. 
cience more,which ſeemeth to me of greateſt conſe- 
quence , which js , thatthe preſcriprs in vie, are too 
compendioust9-attaine their end:for to my vnder- 
ſtanding, 1tis a vaine and: flattering opinion ', to ' 
thinke any Medicine can bee ſo ſouecraigne, or ſo 
happy,as that the Receit or vie of it,can worke any 
ErcAt cfic& ypon the body of man ; it were aſtrange 
ech, which, ſpoken , or ſpoken oft , ſhould re- 
claimea man fromavice , to which hee were by 
nature{ubje: iris order, purſuite, ſequence, and 
interchange ofapplication, which is: mighty 'in na- 
ture; which although it require more _exat know- 
ledge.in preſcribing , and morepreciſc obedience in 
obſcruing,yet is recompenced with the magnitude 
of cffets. And although a man would thinke by 
the daily viſitations of the Phyſitians , thar there 
werea purſuance inthe-cure;yert lcta man looke'in- 
to their preſcripts and miniſtrations , and hee ſhall 
finde them but incohſtancies, and cucery dayes dc. 
viſes , without any ſetled prouidence or-proicdt; 
Not that-every ſcrupulous or- ſuperſtitious pre- 
| ſ{cripr © 
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{cripr is efiecuall,no miore then euery ſtreight way, 
1s the way to heaven, butthe rruth of the direction 
muſt precede ſexeritie of obſeruance. 

For Coſmetique,it hath parts Ciuill,and parts Ef- 
teminate: for cleanneſle of body, waseuereſteemed 
to proceed from a due reuerenceito. God), to ſocie- 
tic,and to our ſelues. As for artificiall decoration, 
it is well worthy of the deficiences which-it hath: 
Deng neither fine enough to deceiue, nor handſome 
to vic,nor wholſometo pleaſe, 

For Athletique , I take the ſubje& ofitlargely; 
thatis to ſay,for any point of ability,wherevnto the 
body ofman may be,brought , whether it bee of 
Adivitie, or of Patience: whereof Adivitie hath 
two parts , Strength, and Swiftneſſe: And Patience 
likewiſe hath two parts, Hardneſie againſt wants and 
extremities, and Indurance of paine , or torment; 
whereof wee ſee the praQtiſes in Tumblers,in Saua- 
cs, and inthoſe that ſuffer puniſhment : Nay, if 
there be any other facultic, which falls not within 


any of the former diviſions, as in thoſe that diue, 


that obtaine a ſtrange power of containing reſpira- 
tionandthe like,I referreit to this part. Of theſe 
things the practiſes are knowne : but the Philoſo- 
phie that concerneth them is not much enquired- 
the rather 1 thinke, becauſe they are ſuppoſed 
to be obtaincd , cither by an aptneſle of Nature, 
which cannot bee taught ; or onely by continuall 
cuſtome; which is ſoone preſcribed ; which though 


it benottruc: yet I forbeare to note ahy deficien- 
| r 4s og = cv 
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ces: for the Olympian Games are down long ſince: 
andthe mediocrine of theſe things is for vſe: As for 
the excellency of them,irſcrneth-for the moſt parr, 
but for mercenary oſtemation. | 

For rr. pleaſure ſenſuall,the chiefe deficience 
inthemis of Lawesto repreſte rhems - For as ithath 
beene wellobſerued,, thar the” Arrs which flouriſh 
intimes,while vertue isin growth , are Mzitarie- 
and while vertue is in State, are Liberall: and while 
vertue is indeclination, are voluptuarie : ſo I doubr, 
that this age of theworld,is ſomewhat ypon the de- 
ſcent of the wheele; with Arts voluptrarte, I couple 
practiſes Tecularie, tor the deceauing of the-ſenſes, 
15 one ofthe pleaſures of the ſenſes. As for Games 
of recreation, I hold them to belongrto Ciuill life, 
and education. And'thus much of that particular 
Humane Philoſophie,which concernes the body, which 
is but the Tabernacle of the minde, 


' minde , it hath twoparts , theone thartenqui- 
reth of The ſubſtance, or nature of the ſoule or 
minde.The other,that enquireth -of the Faculties or 
funttions thereof : vnto the firſt-of theſe, the confi- 
derations of the Originall of the ſoule, whether itbe 
Natine or Adventine ; and how farre it is exempted 
from Lawes of Matter,;and'of the Immortal#ie there. 
of; and many other-poinrs doe appertaine,, which 
hauc- beene not: more laboriouſly enquired , then 
variouſly reported; ſo as the trauaile therein taken, 
fecmeth 


| |'Or Humane knowledge , which concernes the 


_ > _ 
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ſeemeth to haue beene rather in a Maze, thenin a 
way. ButalthoughT am of opinton,thar this know. 
ledge may be more reallyand ſoundly enquited e» 
ven in Nature,then it hath beene;'yer'l hold, that in 


the end it muſt be bounded by Reltgion ; or elſe ir 


will be ſubjectto deceit ane delufton:for as the ſub. 
tance of the ſoule in rhe* Creation, was'not extra: 
Qed out of the Maſle of heauen and earth , by the 
benediQion ofa Producat ; but was immediatly in- 
ſpired from God; ſoit isnot poſhible that it ſhould 
be (otherwiſe then by accident) ſubie@ zo zbe Laws 


y Heauen and Earth, which are the ſubiet# of Philo- 


ophie; And therefore the true knowledge of the na. 
eure,and ſtare of the foule , muſt come by the ſame 
inſpiration,that gauethe ſubſtance. Vnto this part 
of knowledgetouching the ſoule, there be two ap- 
pendices,which asthey haue beene handled , hauc 
rather vapoured forth fables, then kindled truth 


DEP Kor 5 5 
Divenation,and Faſcination. 


-  Divination;hath beene anciently and firly divi- 


ded-into Artificiall and Natural , . whereof Arti- 
ficiall is , whenthe minde maketh a prediion by 
argument,concluding vponſtenes and tokens : Na- 
z#rall is, when the mind harh'a preſention by an in- 
ternall power , without thc iriducement of a ſignc. 
Avtificiall is of two ſorts, either when the argu- 
ment is coupled with a derivation of cauſes , which 
is rational, or when (it ts onely grounded .vpon- a 
Coincidence ofthe effect , which is Zxperimentall; 
whereof the latter for the'moſt part, ts ſuperſtiti- 
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ous: Such as were the Heathen obſeruations , vpon 
the inſpection of Sacrifices,theflights of Birds,the 
ſwarming of Beeszand ſuch as was the Chaldean A- 
Rrologie,and the like. For Artificiall Divination,the 
ſeuerall kinds thereof are diſtributed amongſt par- 
ticular knowledges.. The 4ftronomer harh his pre- 
di&tions.as of conjuacions,aſpets,Ecliples,andrhe 
like. The Phyſitian hath his predidtions,of death,of 
recouery,of the accidents and iſſues of Diſcales. 
The Politique bath his predictions ; 0, vrberm vena- 
lem, cito perituram, ſi emptoreminuencrit; which 
ſtayed not long toibce pertormed inSy/l/a firſt ,,and 
afrerin Ceſar, So astheſc predictions are now im-. 
pertinent,and to be referred ouer. But the Divina- 
tr0n,which ſpringeth from the-internall. nature of 
the foule , is that which. wee now ſpeake of, which 
hath beene made to be of ewo ſorts ;' Promitine and 
by Influxion, Primitive is grounded vpon the ſup- 
poſition, thatthe minde when it is withdrawne and 


_ collecedintoit felte., and not diffuſed into the Or- 


gancs ofthebodyzhath ſome extent; and latitude of 
prenotio, which therefore appeareth moſt in ſleep, 
1nextaſies,and necre death; and more rarely.in wa- 
kit apprehegGons , and is jinduced. and. fturthered 

q abſtinences, and obſcruances, whichimake 
themindemoſt to. conſiſt git ſelfe.'By. influxion; 
1s grounded Yoon the conceit, thatthe; minde , as a 
'murror of glz Glgnldtate 1lluminazion from the 


ifore-know edge of God z and ſpirits , vato, which 


the fame Regiment doth. likewiſe, conduce.: For 
| the 
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the retyring of the minde within it ſelfe , istheState 
which is moſt ſuſceptible of divine influxions laue 
that itis accompanied im thiscaſe with a fernencie 
and eleuation, ( which the ancients noted by Fx- 
rie) and not witha repoſeand quiet, as 1t1S1n the 0- 
ther. 99200 G 3. 

Faſcinationis the power anda&t of _— 
intenfiuevpon other bodies, then rhe! body ofthe 
Imaginant; for of that we ſpake in the proper place: 
wherein the Schoole of Paracelſ#s, and the Dilci- 
ples of pretended Naturall Magicke, haue beene {0 
intemperate,as they haucexalred the power of the 


imagination, tobee much one with the power of 
| Miracle-working faith :- others that drawe neerer 


to Probabilitie, calling to their view the ſecret paſ. 
ſages of things,and ſpecially of the Contagion thar 
paſſeth-from body to body. ,'doe conceiue it ſhould 
likewiſe be agrecable to Nature, that there ſhould 
be ſome tranſinifſions and operations from ſpirit ro 
ſpirit, without the mediarionofthe ſenſes, whence 
the. conceits haute | growne,, . ( now almoſt made 
ciuill) ofthe Maſtering Spirit, and the force of con- 
fdence, and the like : Incident vntothis', is the en- 
quiric how to raiſe and fortifie the imagination; for 
ifthe Imagination fortified haue power , then it is 
materiall ro know how to fortifie and exaltit.: And 
herein comes incrookedly 8 dangerouſly , apallia- 
tionof a great part of Ceremoniall 'CMagicke. For 
it may be pretended that Ceremonies, Characters, 6 


Char mes doe worke,notby any Tacitc or Sacramen- 
jall 
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zall contra with cuill Spirits; but ſerue onely to 
ſtrengthen the imagination of him that vſeth it; as 
Images arceſaid by the;Romane (Church , to fixe the 
cogitations., and: raiſe the .devorions of them that 

ray before them. ' But for mine owne judgement, 
if itbe admitted that Imagination hath power ; and 
that Ceremonies fortific Imagination, and 'that rhey 
be;vſed-fincerely and intentionally. for that pur- 
poſe: yer ſhould hold them vnlawfull, as oppoſitig 


tothar firſt edict, which God gaue vnto man; 7» 
ſudore wultws comedes Panem tynm. For they pro- 


pound thoſe noble effe&ts-which God hath-ſer forrh 
vnato.man\,to be bought at the price of labour, to be 
attained by a tew eafic and {loathfull obſeruances. 
Deficiences in theſe knowledges 1 will reportnone, 
other then, the/generaltl Deficience; . that it is not 
knowne, ,howmuch--.of thetmis veritic; and how 
much vanitiec -: /'- . >; | Qf, 20 

The knowledge which: reſpetteth* the faculties of 
the minde of man,is of two kinds:The one reſpeRing 
tus vnderitending and Reafon,and the other his wil!, 
aPpeive , and Afﬀection, whereof the formerpro- 

uceth Poſition or Decree ,the latter At7ion or Ex. 
ecution, It is truethatrhe Imagination is an Agent, 
or Nuntius in both Prouinces, both the /ndiciall , & 
the Minieriall, For Senſe (cndeth ouer to Imagina- 
110n,before Reaſon hauc iudged :and 'Reaſon ſend- 
cth ouer to [magination, before rhe Decree can bee 
acted. For 1magination euer precedeth Yoluntar 
Motion. Saving that this Janrs of Imagination hat 


differing 
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differing faces ; forthe face towards Reaſon hath 
che print of Truth. But the face' towards Aon, 
hath the print of Good;which nevertheleſle are faces; 
'Quales decet effe ſororam. Neither is the 
Imazination ſimply'andonely a Meſſenger z| but is 
inveſted with, or at leaſtwiſe vſurperh no. ſmall '_ 
authority in ir ſelfe ; beſides the duty of rhe 
Meſſage. For it was well ſaid by Ari3totle - That 
the minde hath ever the Body that Commande- 
ment,which the Lord hath over a Bond-man ; But 
that Reaſon hath over the Imagination that Com. 
mandement , which a CMagiitrate hath over a 
free CittiFen; who may come allſo'to rule.in his 
turne. For wee ſee, that in'matters of ' Faith 
and Religion g wee raiſe our Imagination aboue our 
Reaſon, Which is the cauſe why Relzgi0y fought 
ever acceſleto the mindeby Similitudes, Types, Pa- 
rables, Viſions, Dreames. And againe in all per- 
{waſions that are wrought by eloquence, and 0- 
ther impreſſion of like Nature, which doe paint 
and diſguiſe the true appearance of things , the 
_ Chiefe recommendation vnto Reaſon, is from the 
Imagination, Nevertheleſle, becauſe I tinde not 
any Science, that doth properly or fitly per- 
raine tothe Imagrnation, | ice no caule to alter the 
former. diviſion... For as for Poclſy it is rather a 
pleaſure, or play of imagination, then a worke 
or duty thereof. Andif it beea workez we ſpeake 
not now of ſuch parts of Learning, as the Ima- 
g1niation produceth, but of ſuch Scicnces, as handle 
Aa and 
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and conſider of the Imagination. No more then 
wee ſhall ſpeakenow of {uch Knowledges, as reaſon 
oduceth, (forthat_extendeth to all Philoſophy) 
t of ſuch. knowledges, as doc handle and enquire 
ofthe faculty of| Reaſon, So as Poeſy had his true 
place. As forthe power of the Imagination in na- 
eure, and the manner of fortifying the ſame, wee 
hauc mentioned it in the Dofrine De Anima, 
wherevnto moſt fitly it belongeth. And laſtly, tor 
Imaginatiue , or Inſinuative Reaſon , which is the 
fubiect of Rheroricke, wee thinke it beſt to referre 
tt tothe Arts of Reaſon. So therefore wee content 
our ſelues withthe former diviſiog, that Humane 
Philoſophy, which reſpeRerh the faculties of the 
minde of man, hatch two parts ,@K4t:0nall and 
HMorall, | 
. The part of humane Philoſophy, which is Ra. 
tionall, is of all knowledges, rothe moſt wits, the 
leaſt delightfull: and {eemerh buta: Net of ſubtili- 
ty and ſpinofity., For as it was truely ſaid , that 
Knowledge is Pabulum animiz1S0 inthe Nature of 
mens appetite tO this foode , moſt men are of the 
traſt and ſtomacke of the Iſraelites in the deſert. 
that would: faine baue rerurned Ad ollas carninm, 
and were weary of Manna, ———— it Were 
celcſtiall, yer ſeemed lefle nutritiue and: comfor- 
table. Sogenerally men taſt well knowledges thar 
are drenched in fleſh and blood, Civile Hiſtory, 
Morality,Policy, about the which mens affections 
praiſes, fortunes doe turne and are converſant: Bur 


this 
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this ſame Lumen ſiccum, doth parch andoffend 
moſt mens watry and ſoft natures. Burro ſpeake 
truly of things asthey-arcin worth, Ratzonall K now- 
ledges;arethe keycs of allather Arts; For as! Ar-/t4. 
zle ſairh aptly andelegantly, That the handis the In- 
ſtrument of Inſtruments and the mind is the Forme of 
Formes:So theſe be truly ſaidro bethe Art of Arts: 
Neither doe they onely dire, but likewiſe confirm 
and ſtrengthen- even as the habite of ſhooting, doth 
not only inable to ſhootea neerer ſhoote, bur alſo to 
draw a {tronger Bow. 

The Arts intel{eftuall, are foure in number, divi. 
ded according to the ends whereunto they are re. 
ferred: for mans labour isto 4vert that which is 
ſought or propeunded: or to indgethat which is #- 
vented: or to retaine that which is zudgea: or to de. 
liver over that which is retaszed. So as 'the Arts 
muſt be foure: Art of Enquiry or invention: Art 
of Examination or Indgement : Art of Cuſtody or 

Memory:and Art of Elocution or Tradition, 
Invention is of two kindes much differing, 
The one of Arts and Serences, & the other of Speech 
and Arguments. The former of theſe, I doe 
report deficient: which ſeemerh to me to bee ſuch 
a deficience, as if inthe making of an Inventory, 
touching the State of a defunct, it ſhould bec ſet 
downe, That there is no ready mony+ For as mony 
will fetch all other commodities ; ſo this know. 
ledge is that which ſhould purchaſe all the reſt. 
And like as the We# Indies had never beene diſcouc- 

Aa 2 red, 
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ed, if the vſc of the Mariners Needle,had not beene 
firſtdiſcouered;though the one be vaſt Regions, 
andthe other a ſmall Motion , So ut cannot bee 
found ſtrange, if Sciences bee no farther diſcoue- 
red, ifthe Arr irſelfe of 1y#vention and Diſcovery 
had becnepafled over. 
That this part of Knowledge is wanting, ro my 
'Indgement”, ſtandeth plainly confefled : for firſt 
'Logicke'dorh nor pretend ro invent Serences or the 
 Axiomes of Sciences:but paſteth ir over with a Cnzg, 
in ſua arte credendum. And Celſus acknowledgerh 
it gravely, ſpeaking of the Empiricall and Dogma- 
ticall SeQs' of Phyſitians , That Medicines an1 
Cures, were firſt found out, and then after the Reaſons 
and cauſes were diſconrſed: and not the (auſes firſt 
foundont,and by lieht frem them the Medicines and 
Cures diſconer ed. And Flato in his Thewtetss noterh 
well, That particulars ave infinite, andthe higher ge- 
neralitits gine no (ufficient direction - and that the 
pyth of all Sciences, which makeh the Arts-man dif- 
fer from the inexpert, is in the middle propoſitions, 
which in every particular knowledge are taken from 
Tradition and Experience, And therefore wee ce, 
thar they Which diſcourſe of the Inventions and O- 
riginalls of things, referre them rather to Chance, 
thento Axt,and'rather to Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Ser- 
pents,thento Men. 


Didtamnum genetrix Cret ea carptt ab Ida, 
Pubertbus caulem folis, & flore comantem 
| Phurpures: 
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Purphreo:nonilla ferts encognita Capros, 

Grammina cum tergovolucres heſere ſagitt e. 

Sothar it was no marvaile, /the manner of Anti- 
qu ity being ro conſecrate inventors ) that the eAE- 
gyptians had ſo few humane Idols intheir Temples, 
bur almoſt all Brute: | 
Omnigenumg, Deum monſtra,&s latrator Anubts 
Contr aNeptunis & V enerem, contraq, Minerva, &c. 

And if you like better the tradition of the Gre. 
cjans,and aſcribe the firſt Inventions ro Men), yer 
you will rather belecue that Promethens firſt ſtroake 
the flints, and marvailed at the ſparke, then that 
when he firſt ſtroake the flints, hee expected the 
ſparke; and therefore wee {cethe Weſt Indian Pro- 
wethens, had no intelligence with the Eurdpean, 
beeauſe of the rareneſſe with them of Aint , that 

aue the firſt occagon:: ſo as it ſhould ſeeme, thar 

Fiefierts men are rather beholding to a wild Goat - 
for Surgerie, or to a Nightingale for Muſique, or 
to the 1bis tor ſome part of Phiſicke, or tothe Pot. 
lidde, that flew open for Artillery, or generally to 
{haunce,or any thingelſe, then to Logrcke for the 
Invention of Arts and Sciences, Neither is the 
forme of [nvention, which Yireil deſcribeth much 
other. 

Vt varias v{ns meditando extunderet artes, 

Paulatim. 
For if you obſeruethe words well, it is no other 
merhode, then that which bruit Beaſts are capuble 
of,and doe pur in vre; which 1s a perpetuall intend. 
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ding or prattifing ſome one thing 21 ged and impoſed, 
die ſolute neceſſity f conſervation of being, For 
0 Cicero faith very truly ; Y ſus wni rei. deditus , & 
Neturam & Artem ſape vincit : And therefore if 

it be ſaid of Men, 
| Labor omnia vincit 


Improbus, & duris urpens in rebhs egeſt as, 

. Iris likewiſe ſaid of Beaſts, 24:5. Porttaro docuit 
ſwnem aps © who taught the Rauen in adrowth to 
throw pibbles into a hollow tree, where ſhee ſpiced 
water, thatthe water mighr riſe, ſo as ſhee might 
cometoirs? Who taught the bee to ſaile through 
ſucha vaſt Sea of aire,andto ,finde the way from a 
field in lower, a great way off, to her Hiuez Who 
mh 6/5} Antto biteevery groune of Cornc, that 
ſhe buried in her hill, leaſt ir ſhould take reote and 
grow? Addethen the word Exignacre, which im- 
porteth the extreame difficulty, and the word . Pau- 
{latim,which importeth the extreame flowneſle, & 
weare where wee were,even amongſt the Egyptians 
Gods, there being little left to the faculty of Reaſo7, 
and nothing tothe duty of Ars for matter of nven- 
$07. 

Secondly , the Induction which the Zogicians 
{pcake of, and which ſeemeth familiar with PZato, 
whereby the Prenciples of Sciences may bee pre. 
tended ro be invented, and ſo the middle propofi- 
tions by derivation from the Principles; their 
formeof Induction, I fay is vtterly vitious and in- 
competent : wherein their errour is the foulcr, be- 

- cauſe - 
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cauſe it is the duric of Arr roperfeR and exalt Na- 
ture : but they contrariewife haue wronged, abu. 
ſed, and traduced Nature . For hee that ſhall ar- 
tentiuely obſerue how the minde dorh gather this 
excellent dew of Knowledge, like vnto that which 
the Poet ſpeaketh of Aerer mellis celeftia dona, 
diſtilling and contriuing it out of particulars na- 
curall and'artificiall, as the flowers of the field and 
_ * Garden, ſhall finde that the minde of herl(elfe 
by Nature both mannage, and A an induction, 
much better then they deſcribe it. For ro con- 

clude wpon an enumeration of particulars without 
inftlance contradiftory: is no concluſion , but a 
conieQure; for who can affure (in many ſubjects) 

vponthoſe particulars, which appeare of a ſide, 
that there axe not other on the contrary ſide which 
appeare not ? As if Samnelt ſhould hane reſted 
vpon thoſe ſonnes of 1Fay, which were brought 

before him, and failed of David, which was in the 
feld. Andthis forme { to ſay truth ) is fo groſle: 

aS it had not beene poſſible for Wirs ſo ſubrile, 
as have mannaged thele things , to haue offered it 

to the world; bur that they haſted to their Theories: 
& Doematicals and were imperious and ſcornefull 
toward ' particulars, which their manner was to 

vie ,” but as LZiffores and Yiatores for Sargeants. 
and Whitflers, 44 fummovendan tarbam', to make. 
way and 'make roome for "their opinions, rather 
then in their true 'vie and ſervice; certainly it is a 
thing may rouch a man'wirh''a religious wounder,, 
| tO 
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roſee howthe footſteps of ſeducement, are the ve. 
ry ſame in Divineand Humane truth: for as in Di. 
vinetruth, Man cannot endure to become as a child; 
Soin Humane, they reputed the attending the In- 


duQions (whereof wee ſpeake) as if it were a ſecond 
Infancy or Child-hood. 


; . Thirdly,allow ſome-Prenciples or Axiomes were 
rightly induced;yet nevertheleſle certaine it is, that 
Middle Propoſitions, cannot be deduced trom them 
in SubiefF of Nature by SyHogiſme,that is, by Touch 
and redutiion of them to Principles in a Middle 
Tearme, [tis true, that the. Sciences popular , as 
HMoralities, Lawes, andthe like, yea, and Divinity 
(becauſe it pleaſeth God to apply himſelfe to the 
capacity of the ſimpleſt )rhat forme may haue vie, 
and in Natwrall Philoſophy likewiſe, by way of ar- 
gument or ſatisfaory Reaſon, Que aſſen ſum parit, 
Operis Effetaeſt : But the ſubtilty of Nature and 
Operations will not bce inchained in, thoſe bonds: 
For Arguments confiſt of Propoſitions , and, Propo- 
ſitions of Wordes, and Wordes are but the Carrent 
Tokens or CMarkes of popular Notions of things: 
which Notions if they bee. grofly and variably 
colleRed out of particulars; It is not the laborious 
examinationeirther of Conſequerce of Arguments, 
or of the truth of Propoſitions that can euer correct 
that, Errour, being. (as the Phyſicians ſpeake ) in 
the firſt igTpns Andtherefore it. was not with- 
t {o, many. excellent Philoſophers be- 
| came 
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193 
came Scoptiques and Academiques, and denied any 
certainty of Knowledge, or Comprehenſion, and 
held opinion that the ——_— of man extended 

robabilities. Ir is 
true, that in Socrates it was ſuppoſed to bee bur a 
forme of Irony, Scientiam diffimulando ſimulavit: 
Forhe vſied ro diſable his = 14"I3-8 , totheend 
to inhanſe his Knowledge, like the Humor' of 
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' Tiberius in his beginnings , that would Raigne, 


but would not acknowledge fo much; And in the 
latter Academy , which Cicero embraced; this 
opinion alſo of Acatalipſia (I doubt) was not held 
ſincerely : for that all thoſe which excelled in 
Copy of ſpeech, ſeeme to haue choſen that Sect, 
as that which was fitteſt to giue glory to their. 
eloquence, and variable diſcourſes : being rather 
like Progreſſes of pleaſure, then Iournies ro an 
end. Butaſſuredly many ſcattered in both Aca- 
demies , did hold it in ſubtilty, and integrity-. Bur 
here was their chiefe Errourz, They charged the 


deceite vpon The Senſes, which in my  Iudge- 


ment + all their Cavillations) are 
very ſufficient to certify and reporttruth ( though 
not alwaies immediatly, yet by compariſon;) by 
helpe of Inſtrument, and by proceeding, and vr- 
ging ſuch things, as are too ſubtile forthe ſenſe, ro 
ome effect comprehenfible,by theſenſe, and orhcr 
like aſhſtance.. -Bur they oughtto haue chargedthe 


deceit wpon the weakneſie of the intelletFuall powers, 


«nd pon the manner of colletting , and concluding 
>... Upon 
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the reports of the ſenſes, This I ſpeake not to 
dilable he miind of ages to ſtirre og to ſecke 
helpe:- forno man, bee hee meuer fo cunning or 
raiſed, can make aſtraightline or perfect circle 
y ſeadineſſe of hand, which may becafily done by 
| helpe of a ruler or Compallc. - el 

Experientia #- - This part of Invention; concerning the Invention 
ne Of Sciences, purpoſe (if God giue mee leaue » 
tre,  Hereaftertopropound: hauing digeſted it into two 
parts: whereof the one I tearme Experientialitera- 
ta,andtheother /nterpretatio Nature: The former, 
being but a degreeand rudiment of the later. Bur I 
willnotdwell too long;norſpeake too-great vpon a | 

promiſe. Pre | 
The 1[zvention.'of ſpeech or argument is not 
properly an/»vention: tor to [nverntisto; diſcoucr 
» thar we know not, and not to .recouer or -reſum- 
mon that which wee already \know z and the vic 
of this \[-vention, is no other; But out of the Know- 
leage, whereof our mind « already poſſe / , to draw 
forth, or call before ws that which may bee pertinent 
tothe oy 044 WE wee take into our conſideration. 
Soas ro ſpeake truly, it is no Irwvention, but Re- 
membranceidf Sugecſtion, with an Application: 
Which is rr fas why the Schooles doe place it 
afterTudgemenr, as ſubſequentand'not precedent, 
Neverthelefſe, becauſe we doe account it a Chaſe, 
aſwell of Deercin an incloſed Parke, ' as in a For- 
reſt at large: and that it hath already obtained 
the name: Let it bee called Invention, fo as it bee 
perceiued 
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perceiued and diſcerned ,' that the Scope and'end 
of this Invention, is readineſicand ipreſent vie of 
_ ourknowledge, and notaddition or amplification 
thereof. s ) MG | 

To procure this ready vic of Knowledge, there 
are two Courſes - ———_— and Suggeſtion. 
Theformer of theſe ; ſcemeth ſcarcely a part of 
Knowledge; conſiſting rather of Diligence, then 
of any artificiall erudition .. And hercin Ariſtorle 
ville bin hurtfully doth-deride the Sophifts, neere 
his time, ſaying; They did as if one that profeſſed 
the Art of Shaoe-making,ſhould nat teach how to make 
wVþ a ſhooe,but only exhibinte ina readineſſe a romber 
of ſhooes of all faſhions & ſiFes.But yeta man might 
reply,that it a ſhooe-maker ſhould haue no ſhooes 
in his ſhoppe, but only worke, as hee is beſpoken 
he ſhould be weakely cuſtomed. Bur our Saviour, 
ſpeaking of Divine Knowledge, ſaith : That the 
Kingdomeof Heauen, « like a good Houſholdey, that 
bringeth forth both new and old ſtore: And wee 
ſce the ancient Writers of Rhetoricke doe giuc it 
in prep That 'pleaders ſhould haue the Places, 
whereof they haue moſt continuall vie, ready 
handled in all the variety that may bee, as thar, 
' To ſpeake for the literall' interpretation of the 
Law againſt Equity,, and Contrariety : and to | 

ſpeake for Defend and Inferences againſt 
Teſtimony; and/Contrary : And Cicero himſelfe, 
being broken vntoir by great-experience , deliver- 
cth ir plainly ; That-wharſoeqer a man ſhall hauc 
| Bb 2 occaſion 
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occaſion to ſpeake of, (if he will rake the paines) he 
may haue it in effet premedirate, and handled in 
theſe.So that when. he commeth to a particular, he 
ſhall have nothing to doe, but ts put to Names, and 
times,and places; and ſuch other Circumſtances 
of Individualls. Wee ſee likewiſe the great exact 
diligence. of Demoſthenes , who in regard of the 
great force, that the entrance and accefle into 
cauſes hath to make agood impreſſion; had ready 
framed a number of Prefaces for Orations and 
Speeches. All which Authorities and Preſidents 
may over-weigh 4ri#otles om that would: 
baue vs change a rich. Wardrobe for a. paire! of 
Shearcs.. 

But the Nature of the Colledtion of this Provi/j- 
94 Or {jp ory ſtore, though it be common, both 
co Logicke,and Rhetoricke, yea hauing made ancn. 
try of it here, where it came firſt to hee ſpoken of; 
I thinke fitte to. referre ouer the farther handling 
of itto Rhetoricke. 

The other part -of 1?vention., which I terme 
Suggeſtion, doth aſſigne and dire vs to certaine 
AMarkes or Places , which may excite our Minde 
to returneand produce ſuch knowledge , as. it hath 
tormerly colleted: tothe end we may make vſe 
thereof. Neither is this vie (truly raken). onely 
to furniſh, argument, to diſpute probably with 
others; But likewiſe ta Miniſter vnto our Iudge- 
ment to conclude aright within our ſclues. Neither 
may theſe places ſerue- onely to. apprampt our In- 
yention-. 
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vention; butalſo to dire our enquiry. For-a fa- 
culty 'of wiſe moo is halte a knowledgez 
For as Plato ſaith; Whoſoener ſeeketh, knoweth"thi 
which he ſeeketh for, ina generall Notion, \Elſe how 
ſhall he know it when hee hath found it © And therc- 
fore the larger your Anticipationis,the more direct 
and compendious is your ſearch. Bur the ſame 
Places which will helpe vs what to produce, of that 
which wee know alrcady; will alſo helpe vs, if a 
man of experience were before vs, what queſtions 
to aske; or if wee haue Bookes and. Authors, to'in- 
ſtruct vs what points to- ſearch and revolue: ſo as 
E cannot report, that this part of Invention, which 
is that which the Schoole call Topiques, is defi- 
Cient. 

Neuertheleſſe Topiques are of two ſorts, general 
and ſþeciall, The general wee hauc ſpoken ro; but 
the particular hath beene touched by ſome, but re- 
iced generallyFas inartificiall and variable. But 
leauing the humor which hath raigned roo much 
inthe Schooles (whichis to be vainely ſubtile ina 
few things, whichare within their command, and 
to reicR the reſt) I doe receiue particular Topsques, 
that is, places or directions of Invention and: Inqui- 
ry in every particular knowledge, as things of great 
vſe, being Mixtures of wy with the matter of 
Sciences: forin theſe it holdethy Ars inveniends 
adoleſcit cam Invents : for as in going of a way, 
wee doe nor” onely gaine that. part of the way 
which is paſſed, bur wee gaine the better fight of 
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that part of the way which remaineth : So every 
. degree of procenting i aSciencegiueth a light to 
that which followeth,;which lightif wee ſtrengthen, 
by drawingitforth into queſtions or rus of in- 
quiry,wedoe greatly advance ourpuriuit. 

Now. wee: paſſe -vnto the. Artes; of indgement, 
which. handle the natures of Proefes and Demon. 
ffrations; which asto Tndattion hatha Coincidence 
with Invention: For in all Induftions whether in 
good or vitions owns, the ſame ation of the Minde 
which inventeth ,] Indgeth , all one as in the ſenſe: 
But, otherwiſe it-is in proofe by Sy/logrſme ; For 
the proofe: being not immediate but by meane: 
the Invention of the Mean is one. thing : and the 
Iudgement of the Conſequence is another, The one 
_ Exciting only: the other Examining: Therefore for 

the OY. and exact forme of Iudgement, wee referre 
our ſeluesto:that which wee baue ſpoken of Inter- 
pretation of Nature. a? 
-Ferthe 9s gy by Syllogiſme, as itis a 
thing'\moſt-agreeable to- the /Minde,'of, Man. So 
1t- hath beene vehemently -and-excellently labou- 
red, +For-the Nature of Man' doth extreamely 
covet, forhaue:ſomewhar in: his Vnderſtanding 
fxed and; vnmoueable!,and-as. a Reſt, and Sup- 
port:-of- the 'Minde. Andtherefore as Ariſtotle en- 
devoureth ro proue, that in all Motion, there is 
ſome point quieſcent; 'and as hee . elegantly cx- 
poungeth-the ancient-fable of; Atlas; (that Rood 
fixed, and bare vp the Heauen from falling) to bee 

| meant 
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meant ofthe Poles or Axel-tree of Heauen, where- 
vponthe Converſion is' accompliſhed, fo affittedly 
men haue a defire,'to haueah' Arlzs or Axtl-tree 
within: rokeepe them from fluftnation , which is 
likero a pcrpernall perill of falling : Theretore men 
did haſten to" ſer .downe ſome Principles, abour 
which the varicty of their diſpurarions might 
_ turne, . 

Sothenthis Art of 1udgement,is but the Redut7;. 
on of Propoſitions, to Principles in a Middle Tearme. 
The Principles tobeeagreed by all, and exempted 
from argument; The Middle tearme to bee elected 
ar the liberty of every. Mans Izvention: the Re- 
duFiontobe of two kindes Diref? , and Inverted, 
the one when the Propoſition is reduced to the Prin. 
ciple, which they rearmea Probation - 64+ rhe 0- 
ther when the contradictory of the Propoſition is 
reducedtrothe contradictory of the principle, which 
is,that which they call Per Incommodum, or preſſing 
an abſurdity: the Number or Middle tearmesto'be,as 
the Propoſition ſtanderh , Degrees more or loſle, re. 


moued from the Princlple. 
But this Art hath two ſeverall Methods of 


Doetrine:the one by way of DzreF1on , the other 
by way of Caution: rhe former frameth and ſerteth 
downe a true forme of Conſequence, by the varia- 
tions and deflexions , from which Errors and In- 
conſequences may bee exadtly judged . Toward 
the Compoſition and ſtructure of which forme, it. 
is incident to handle the parts thereof , which are- 

Propoſitions, 
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Propoſitions and the parts of Propoſitions, whichare 
Simple words. Andthis is that part of Logicke which 
is comprehended in the Analztiques. 

The ſecond Method of Dodtrine, was introdu- 
ced for expedite vie, and aflurance ſake; diſcoucr- 
ing the more ſubtile formes of Sophiſmes, and 11la- 
gqueations, with their redargutions , which is that 
which is tearmed Zlenches.. For although in the 
more groſle ſorts of Fallacies it hapnerh ( as Se- 
neca maketh the compariſon well) as in jugling 
feats, which though wee know not how they arc 
done; yet we know well itis nor, as it ſeemeth to be: 
yerthe more ſubtile ſort ofthem doth nor only put 


a man beſides his anſwere, but doth many times a- 
 buſe his ludgement. 


This part concerning Elenches , is excellently 
handled by Ari#ortlein Precept,but more excellent- 
ly by Platoin Example: not onely in the perſons of 
| th Sophiits,, but even in Socrates himſelfe , who 
profeſſing to affirme nothing , but to infirme that 
which was affirmed by another, hath exactly cx. 
prefled all the formes of o biefion, fallace and re- 
dargution. And although wee haue ſaid that the 
viſe of this Doctrine is for Redarention: yet it is 
manifeſt, the degenerate and corrupt vie is for 
Caption and Contradittion,, which paſleth for a 
great faculty, and no doubr, is of very great ad- 
vantage z though the difference bee good which 
was made betweene Orators and Sophiſters, that 
the one isas the Greyhound, which hath his advan- 


tage 
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tagc inthe race,and the other as the. Hare , which 
bath her aduantage in the turne,ſfoas it js the advan- 
tageof the weaker creature. 

Bur yct farther,this Doctrine of Elenches , hath a 
amore ample latitude andextent,then 1s perceived: 
namely vnto diuers parts of Knowledge: whereof 
{ome arelaboured, and other omitted. For firſt, I 
conceaue (though it may ſeeme at firſt ſomewhat = 
ſtrange) that that part which 1s variably referred, 
ſometimesto Logicke, ſumetimes to Metaphyſicke, 
touching the Common adiuntts of Eſſences , is but an 
Elench : forthe great Sophiſme of all Soppiſmes , be- 
ing eAfquivocation or Ambiguitie of Words and 
Phraſe,ſ pecially of ſuch wordsasare moſt generall 
andinterucinein euery Enquirie :It ſcemeth to mee 
that the true and fruitfull vies, (leauing vaine ſubti- 
lities,and ſpeculations) ofthe Enquirie of £M azor:- 
tie, Minoritie, Prioritie, Pofterjoritie, Identitie, Di. 
verſitie, Poſibilitie, Att, Totalitie, Parts, Exiſtence, 
Prevation,and thelike,are but wiſeCautions againſt 
Ambiguities of Speech. So againe , the diſtribution 
of things into certaine Tribes, which wee call Cate- 
gories or Predicaments, arc but Cautions againſt the 
contuſion of-Definitions and Diviſions. 

Secondly. there is a ſcducement that worketh 
by the ſtrength of the Impreſſion , and nor by 
the ſubtiltie of the Illaqueation , not ſo much 
perplexing the Reaſon , as oucr-ruling it by 
power of the Imagination. But this part I thinke 

Ce more 
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more proper to handle, when I ſhall ſpeake of &-e- 
toricke. 
 Butlaſtly, there is yet a much more important 
and profound: kinde' of Fallacies in the Minde 
of Man, which I finde not obſerucd or enquired ar 
all, and thinke goodto place here , as that which of 
all others appertaineth moſt to' reQifie ndgemert. 
The force whereot is ſuch , as it doth'inort dazlc , or 
ſnare the vnderſtanding in ſome particulars, bur 
dothmoregencrally, and inwardly infect and cor- 
ruptthe ſtare thereof. For the minde of Man is farre 
from the Nature of acleare & equall glaſſe, where- 
inthe beames of things ſhould reflet according to 
their true incidence; Nay,it is rather like an inchan- 
ted glaſſe, full of ſuperſtition and Impoſture,if it be 
not delivered and reduced. For this purpoſe, ler 
vs conſider the falſe appearances that are impoſe 
vpon vs by the generall Nature of the minde, be- 
holding et in anexample or two, as firftinthar 
inſtance which is the root of all ſuperſtition": 
Namely , That to the Nature of the Mind of all 
Aen it ts conſonant for the Affirmatiue, or Attiue to 
affeft,morethen the Negatine or Prinatine. So that 
a few times bitting , or preſence, countervailes oft. 
times fayling,orabſence , as was well anſwered by 
Diagoras,to him that ſhewed him in 097 -chopn 
ple,the great number of pictures,of fuch as had ſca- 
ped Shippe. wracke, and had paid their Vowes to 
Neptune, faying : Adyiſe nowe , you that thinke it 


folly 
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folly to innocate Neptune intempe#t : Tea , but (laith 
Diagor as) where are they painted that are drowned? 
Let vs behold it in another inſtance , namely , That 
the ſpirit of Man, being of anequall and wniforme 
ſubſtance,doth wſually ſuppoſe and faine in Nature a 
greater equality and oo rin , then s in tjuth; 
Hence it commeth, that the A athermaticrans cannot 
. ſatisfiethemſelues,exceptthey reduce the Motions 
ofthe Celeſtiall bodies, to perfet Circles , rezedt- 
ing ſpirall lines,and labourivg to beediſcharged of 
Eccentriques. Hence it commeth,that whereas there 
are many things in Nature,as it were Mopodice : ſu: 
Iurts; Yet the cogitations of Man , doe faine vnto 
them Relatives, Paralells , and Coniugates , whereas 
no ſuch thing is; as they haue fained an Element of 
tirero keep ſquare with Earth, Water , and Ayre, 
and the like; Nay,itis not credible,till itbe opencd, 
what a number of fictions and phantaſlies, the {1mili- 
tude ot humane Actions , and Arts , together with 
the making of Man | Commune Menſure ,. hauec 
brought into Naturall Philoſophic : not much bet- 
ecr,then the Hereſie of the Anthropomorphites bred 
in the Celles of groſie.and folitaric Monkes , and 
the opinion of Epricurrs , an{werable to the ſane in 
Hcatheniſme, who ſuppolcd the Gods to bee of 
humane Shape. And therefore FYelleizs the 
Epicurcan needed not to, haue asked , why God 
ſhould hane adorned the Heauens with Starres , as 
it hee had beenc an £/Z41lzis : One thar ſhould hauc 
CE 3 (Ct 
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ſer forth ſome magnificent ſhewes or plaics ? For 
ifthat great Worke-maſter had beene of an Hu- 
mane diſpoſition , hee would hauc* caſt rhe Starres 
mto ſome pleaſant and beauritull workes , and or- 
ders,like the frertes in the Roofes of Houles, where- 
as one can ſcarce finde a Poſture1n [quare, or crian- 
gle,or ſtreightline amongſt ſuch an inf 1irenumber; 
ſodiffering an Harmonic , there is betweene the [p#- 
ritot Man,and the ſpirit of Nature. 

Let vs conſider againe , the falſe appearances 
impoſed vponvs by cuery Mans owne individuall 
Nature and Cuſtome in that fained ſuppoſition, 
that Plato maketh of the Caue : for certainely , 
if a childe were continued in a Grotte or Caue, 
vnderthe Earth, vnrill maturitie of age , and came 
ſuddaincly abroad,hee wonld haue ſtrange and ab- 
ſurde Imaginations, «So in like manner, although 
our perſons liue in the view of Heauen , yet our 
ſpirits are included in the Caues of our owne com- 
plexions and Cuſtomes - which miniſter vnro vs 
infinite Errouts and vaine opinions , it they bee not 
recalled ro examination. But hereof wee haue gi. 
ven many examples 1n one of the Errors,or peccant 
humours,which wee ranne briefly ouer in-our firſt 
Booke. 

And laſtly , let vs conſider the falſe appearan- 
ccs,that are impoſed vpon vs by words , which 
areframed , and applied according to the conceir, 
and capacities of the Yulgar fort : And although 
WC 
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wethinke we gouerne our wordes, and preſcribe it 
well. Loquendum vt V ulgus,ſentiendum vi; ſapien- 
tes : Yercertaine it is,that words,as a Tartars Bow, 
doc ſhoore backe vpon the vnderſtanding: of the wi- 
ſcſt , and mightily enrangle, and pcrucrt the Indge- 
ment. Soas it is almoſt neceſlary in all controner. 
fies and diſpurations, to imita'e the wiidome of the 
Mathematicians, in fetting downe inthe very begin: 
ning,the definitions of our words and tearmes;ithar 
others may knowe how wee accept and vnderſtand 
them, and whether. they concurre with v&or no. 
For it commeth to paſſe for want of this ,thart wee 
are ſure to ende there where wee ought to haue be- 
gunne, which is in queſtions and differences about 
words. To concluge theretore,it muſt be confeſſed 
that it is nor poſlible to divorce our {elues from 
theſe fallacics and falſe appearances, becaule they 
are inſeparable from our Nature and Condition of 
life, So yet neuerthclcflerhe Caution of them ( for 
all Elenches as was ſaid,are bur Cautions ) doth ex- 
treamely import the true conduct of Humane 
Iudgementr. ] he particular Elenches or (antions a- ,, 1... 
gainſt theſe rhree falſe appearances, I tinde altoge- ſine de ahle's 
ther deficient. | rims human, 
There remaineth one part of Indgement of nw.” M 
great excellencie, which to mine vnderſtanding is 
.l0 ſleightly touched , as I may report thatalſo de- 
ficient , which-is the application of the differing 
xinds of Proofes., to the differing kindes of $Sub- 
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ies: for there being bur foure kindes of Demon- 
rations, that-is by the immediate Conſent of the 
Minde or Senſe; by Induttion, by Syllogiſme, and by 
Congruitie , which is that which Ariſtotle calleth 
Demonſtration in Orbe,or (ircle, and not a Notior:. 
bus, every of theſe hath certaine Subjects in the 
Matter of Sciences, in which reſpeQiuely they hauc 
chiefeſt vie; and certaine other , from which reſpe- 
ciucly they ought to be excluded, and the rigour, 
and curioſtcie;1n requiring the more ſeuere proofes 
in{omethings,andchicfly the facilitic in contenting 
our ſelues, with themore remiſle Prootes in others 
hath beene amongſtrhe greateſt caules of detriment 
andhinderance ro Knowledge. The diſtributions 
and aſſienations of Demonſtrations , according 
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The Cuſtodie or retaining of Knowledge , is ei- 
therin Writing , or AMemorie; whereof Writing 
hathewo parts; The Nature of the Chara#er , and 
the order ofthe Entrie: for the Art of (haradters, 
or other viſible notes of Words, or Things,it hath 
neereſt conjugation with Grammer, and there. 
fore I referre itto the due place; for the Diſpoſetion 
and Cellocation of that Knowledge which wee pre. 
ſerue in Writing ; It confiſteth in a good Digeſt 
of Cammon Places , whercin Iam not ignorant 
of the prejudice imputed to- the vic of Common- 
place Bookes, as cauſing a retardation of Reading, 

and 
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and ſome ſloath or relaxation of Memory. But be. 
caule it is but 2 counterfeit thing in Knowledges to 
be forward and pregnant ,. except a' Man bee deepe 
and full; | hold the Entrie of Common-places , ro 
bee a matter of great vſe and efſencein ſtudying ; as 
that which aſſureth Copie of Invention , and con- 
tracteth Iudgement to'a ſtrengrh.” Bur this 1s true, 
that of the Methodes of Common-places , that I haue * 
ſcene, there is none of any ſuthcient worth, all of 
them carryine mcercly the face of a Schoole,andnort 
of a World, and referring to vulgar matters,and Pc- 
danticall Diuifions without all life , or reſpec to 
Action. 

For the other Principall part of the. Cuſtodic 
of Knowledge, which is Meworte , I finde that 
facultic in my Iudgement weakely inquired of; 
An Art there is extant of it, Bur it feemeth to mce 
thatthere are better Precepts , then that Art; and 
better practiſes of that Art, then thoſe recceiued, It 
is certaine,the Art (as it is) may bee raiſed to points 
of oſtentation prodigious : Bur in vie 6as it is now 
managed) itis barren , not burdenſome, not dan- 
gcrous to Naturall Memorie; as is imagined , but 
barren, that is,not dcxterous to bce applied to the 
ſerious uſe of buſineſſe and occaſions. And there- 
fore I make no more eſtimation of repeating a 
great number of Names or Wordes vpon once 
hearing ; or the powring forth of a number of 


2 
Verſes or Rimes ex tempore ; or the making of a 


Satyricall 
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Satyricall Simile of cuery thing, or the turning of 
every thing ro a ieſt, or the fal{ifying or contradi- 
&ing of cuery thing by Cauill , or the like (where- 
of in the faculties of the Minde , there is great Co- 
pic,and ſuch,as by dcuiſc and practiſe may be exal- 
rcd roan extreame degree of wonder, ) then I doe 
of thetrickes of Tumblers. Funambuloes, Baladynes; 
-the one being the ſame inthe Minde,that the other 1s 
inthe body; Mattcrs of ſtrangenefle without wor- 
thyneſle, | 
This Artof Memorre,is but built vpon twolnten- 
tions: The one Prenotion ;the other Embleme: Pre - 
notion diſchargeththe Indefinire ſeeking of that we 
would remember,and directethvs to ſecke in a nar- 
row Compaſlc:that is, ſomewhat that hath Con- 
£1uitie with our Place of Memorie : Embleme redu- 
ccth conccits intelleuall ro Images ſenſible, which 
ſtrike the Memory more , out of which Ax#0ms.may 
be drawne much betrer Practique, then that in vie; 
and beſides which Axiomes , there are diuers more, 
touching helpe of Memory , not inferiour to them. 
But I'did inthe beginning diſtinguiſh, not to report 
thoſe things deficient, which are bur onely ill Ma- 
ane : | * Fs 
There remaineth the fourth kinde of - Rationall 
Knowledee, which is tranfitiue , concerning the ex- 
preſſing or transferring our Knowledge to others, 
which I will tearmeby the generall name of Trad:- 
tron Or Delinerie. Traditios hath three parts: 
the firſt concerning the Orgare of Tradition : the re 
con 
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cond, concerning the Method of T radition: And 
the third, concerning the I/luſtration of Tradi- 
ton. 

For the Organe of Tradition, it is cither Speech 
or Writing : For Ariſtotle ſaith well: Woras are the 
Images of Cogitations, and Letters are the Images 
of Words: .But yet is not of neceſlity, that Cogze74- 
#ions be expreſled by the eMedinm of Words. For 
whatſoener is capable of ſufficient differences , and 
thoſe percept ible by the ſenſe; s in Nature competent 
to eld Cogitations: And therefore wee [cc in 
the Commerce of barbarous People, that vndcr- 
ſtand not one anothers language , and in the pra- 
iſe of divers that are dumbe and deate, rhat mens 
minds are expreſſed in geſtures though not exact- 
iy yer to ſerue the turne, And wee vnderſtand 
arther, that it isthe vic of Chyna, and the King- 
_ domes of the High Levart, to write in CharaZers 
reall, which expreſle neither Letters, nor words 17 
groſſe, but Things or Notions: in ſo much as 
Countrics and Provinces, which vnderſtand .not 
one anothers. language, can neuerthelefſe read orc 
anothers writings, bean the. Charaters are ac- 
cepted more generally, then the Zangnages doc 
extend; and therefore they hauea vaſt multitude 
of Charaders , as many (I ſuppole,) as Radicall 
words, 

Thele Notes of Cogitations are of two ſorts; 
The one when the Note hath ſome $Similitude . 01 
Congruity with the Notwsn ; The other Ad F11- 

D d cit um 
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Citum, hauing force only by Contra? or Accep- 
tation. Of the former ſort are Hierogliphickes, 
and Geftures. For as to Hierogliphickes, ( things 
_ of Auncient vic, and embraced . chiefcly by -- 
F eyptiens,one of the moſt ancient Nations) they 
are but as continued mpreaſes and Emblemes. And 
as for Geſtures, they arc as Tranſitory Hierogli- 
phickes,andare to Hierogliphickes, as words ſpoken 
are to Wordes wyitten,in that they abide not; but 
_they hauc evermore as well, as the other an afhni.- 
ty with the things ſignificd: as Periander being 
conſulred with how ro preſcrue a tyranny new- 
ly vſurped, bid the Meflenger attend, and report 
what he ſaw him doe, and went into his Garden, 
and topped all the higheſt Aowers : fignifying that 
It coll ed in the cutring off, and keeping low of 
the Nobility and Grandes, Ad placitum, are the 
Charagters reall betore mentioned, and Wordes : al- 
though ſome haue beene willing by curious En- 
quiry, orrather by apt faining , to haue derived 
impoſition of Names, from Reaſon and Intend- 
ment: aſpeculationeleganr, and by reaſon ir ſcar- 
cheth into Antiquity reuerent ; but ſparingly 
mixt with truth,and of ſmall fruite. This portion 
of knowledge, touching the Notes of Things, and 
Covgitations ingenerall, I inde nor enquired, bur 
deficicnt, And althoughit may {ceme of no great 
vic,contidering that Words,and Writings by letters, 
doe far cxcell all the other wayes: yet becauſc 
this partconcerneth, agyt werethe Mint of know- 
ledec 
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ledge (for wordes, are the tokens currant and ac- 
cepred for conceits,as Monies are for values, and 
. that it is fir men bee nor ignorant, that Montes 
may bee of another kinde , then gold and filuer) 
I thought good to propound it to better En- 
quiry, | 
Concerning Speech' and Words, the Confi- 
deration of them hath produced rhe Science of 
Grammay - for Man ſtill ſtriueth ro reintegrate 
himſelfe in thoſe benediftions, from which by 
his fault hee hath beene depriued ; And as hee 
hath ſtriuen againſt the firſt genezall Curſe, by the 
Inuention ofall other Arts: So hath hee ſought ro 
come forth of the ſecond generall Curſe, (which 
was theconfuſion of Tongues)by the art of Gram- 
mar, whereof the vic inmother tongue 1s ſmall: In 
a forraigne tongue more: but moſt in ſuch forraigne 
Tongues, as haue ceaſed to be Yulgar Tongues, and 
are turned onely to /earned Tongues, The duty of it 
1s of two Natures: The one Popular, which is for. 
the ſpeedy, and perfeQ attaining Languages,as well 
for intercourſe of Specch, as for vnderſtanding of 
Authors: The other Ph:loſophicall, examining the 
powerand Nature of Words, as they are the 
toot-ſteps and prints of reaſon : which kinde of 
Analogy betweene Words, and Reaſon.is handled 
Sparfim, brokenly, though not intirely : and there. 
fore I cannot reporte it deficient, though I thinke 
it 1s very worthy to be reduced into a Science by 
ir ſelte, 

Dd 2 Vnto 
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\ _ Vnto Grammar allo belongeth, as an Appenlix, 
the conſideration. of the Accidents of Words, 
which are Mcaſure, Sound,and Elevation, or Ac. 
cent, andthe ſweetneſſe and harſhnefſe of them: 
whence hath ifſued ſome curious obſeruarions in 
Rhetoricke, but chicfely Poeſy, as wee conſider it, 
in reſpect of the verſe, and not of the Argument- 
wherein though men in lcarned Tongues, doe 
tie themſclues to the Ancient Meaſures, yet in 
moderne Languages, it ſeermeth to mee, as free ro 
make new Meaſures of Verſes, as of Daunces: 
Fora Daunce is a meaſured pace, as a Verlc is a 


meaſured ſpeech. Intheſe things the Senſe is ber- 
tcr Iadge, then the Art. 


Cane fercula noſtr e; 
Mallem convivis, quamplacuiſſe Cocis. 


And of the ſervile exprefling. Antiquity in an 
valikeand an vnfir ſubicR, it is well ſaid, 2u0d tem- 
pore antiquum videtur, id incongruitate eſt maxime 
uOUUM,. 

For Cyphaxs; they are. commonly in Letters or 
Alphabers, but may bce in words . The kindes 
of Cyphars, ( beſides the. Simple Cyphars with 
Changes, and interniixtures of Nulles, and Non. 
ſtgnificants) are many , according to. the Nature 
or rule of the infoulding : Wheele-ciphers, Key. 
ciphers, Doubles, 8c. Bur the vertues of them, 
whereby they are to bee preferred, are three; that . 

__ they 
| 
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rhcy bee not laborious to write and read; thatthey 
be impoſſible to diſcipher, and in ſome caſes, that 
they bee without ſuſpition. The higheſt Degree 
whereof,is to write Omnia per omnia; which is vn- 
doubredly poſhble, with a proportion Quintuple at 
moſt, of the writing infoulding, to the writing in- 
folded, and no other reſtraint whatſocuer. This art 
of Cyphering, hath for Relatiue, an Art of Diſci- 
phering, by ſuppoſition vnprofirable, bur, as things - 
are, of great v{e.For ſuppoſe that Cyphers were well 
mannaeed, there be multitudes of them which ex- 
cludethe A's But in regard of the rawnefle 
and vnskilfulnefle of the hands,through which they 
paſſe, the greateſt matters are many timcs carried in 
the weakeſt Ciphers. . 

In the Enumeration of theſe private and rety- 
red Artes it may bee thought Iſecke to make a 
orcat Muſter-Rowle of Sciences; naming them 
tor ſhew and oſtentation, and ro little other pur- 
poſe, Bur let thoſe which are $kilfult in them 
tadge, whether I bring them onaly for appcarance, 
or whether in that which I ſpeake of them 
{though in few ' Markes ) there bee not ſome 
ſeede of proficience. And this muſt bee remem- 
bred, that as there bee many of great account in 
their Countries and Provinces, which when they 
come vp to the Scate of the Eſtate, are but of 
meane Rankeand ſcarcely regarded: Sotheſe Arts 
being here placed with the principall, and ſu- 
preame 
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preame.. Sciences, ſceme | petty things: yet to 
ſuch as © haue :choſen- them to. ſpend their la- 
bours,' ſtudics in them, they feeme great Mat- 
ters. - 

Foxthe Method of tradition, I ſee it hath moued 
a Controve:[y in our time .. But as in, Civill buſi- 
nefſe,iftherebe a meeting and men fall. ar Wordes, 
thereis commonly an end of the Matter for that 
time, and no proceeding at all : So in Learning, 
wherethere is much controuerſy , there. is many 
times litlecnquiry, For this part of knowledge of 

Method icemeth to mee fo weakely enquired, as I 
ſhall report irdeficient. | 

Method hath beene placed, and that not amiſſe 
in Logicke as a part of 'udgement; For as the 

Doctrine of Sy{{ogiſmes comprehendeth the rules 
of Iudgement ypon that' which is invented, So 
the, Doctrine of £He hod- containeth the rules of 
Indgement , vpon that. which+is to'bee deliuercd , 
Wo ur precedeth ROY as it followeth 
Invention. Newuhgr is the c Method , or the Na. 
ture' of: the Tradition matcriall' onely to the Y/e 
of Knowledge bur likewiſe-to/ the, Progreſſion of 
Knowledge: : for fince the labour and life of one: 
man, cannot attaine to pertetion of Knowledge, 
the Wiſdome of the Tradition , is that which 1n- 
ſpireth the felicity of continuance; and proceeding. 
And therefore the moſtreall diverſity. of Aethod, 
is of Method referred to vſe, and Method referred 
to pregreſiion, whereof the one may bee tearmed 
 Magiſtrall 
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M agiſtrall,and the other of Probation. fl 
The latter whereof ſeemerh to bee'Yia deſert as 
intercluſa.” For as Knowledges /are now deliuered, 
there is a kinde of Contra of Errour , burweene 
the Deliucrer and the Receiuer : for hce that deli. 
uercth knowledge ; defireth to'deliucr tt 1n -fuch 
torme,as may be beſt belecued; and notas may be 
beſt examined: and hee that receiuerh knowledge, 
defireth rather preſent farisfafion, then expectant 
Enquiry, and ſo rather not ro doubt, then-nor to 
erre:glory making the Author not to lay open his 
weakneſle, and floth making the Niſciple nor to 
know his ſtrength, - 

But knowledge, that'is delivered as a thread 
to bee ſpunne on, ought to bec delinered and 
intimatcd, if it were poſitble, 1» the ſame Method 
wherein it was invented, & {01s it poſſible of know. 
ledge induced . And in this ſame anticipated and 
prevented knowledge; no man knoweth how hee 
came to the knowledge which hee harh obtained. 
But yet nevertheleſſe Secunaum mains & manus, 2 
man may reviſite', and deſcend ynto the founda- 
tions of his Knowledge-and Conſent: and 10 
rranſplant ir into another , as it grew in his owne 
Minde. For it is in Knowledges, as it is in 
Planrs; if you meane to vie the Plant ,' it is no 
matter for the -Rootes - Burif you meane to re. 
moue '#- to 'grow', then it is more affured to 
relt vpon rootes , then Slippes: So the delivery 
of Knowledges (asirt isnow vicd ) is as of faire 
bodicy 
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bodies of Trees without the Rootes: good . for 
the Carpenter , but nor fot the Planer . But if 

', youwill haue Sciences grow; it is leſſe' matter for 
jy the ſhafte, or body of the Tree, ſo you looke 
ad filior Srien- well to the taking vp of the Rootes. Of which 
ht kinde of dcliuery the cMethode of the At athema- 

 _ #iques,, in thar Subie&, hath ſome ſhadow; but 
cnerally I fee it neither put in vre, nor put 
in. Inquifition: and therefore note it for de- 
ficient... | 

Another diverſity of cAethod there is, which 
hath ſome affinity with the former, vied in ſome 
caſes, by the diſcretion of Auncicnts: but diſgraced 
fince by the Impoſtures of many yvaine perſons, who 
haue madcitas afalle light for their counterfeire 
Merchandizes; and that is Enigmaticall and Diſclo- 
ſed. The pretence whereof, is to remoue the vulgar 
Capacities from being admitred to the ſecrets of 
Knowledges,and to re{eruethem to ſeleted Audi: 
rors:or wittes of ſuch ſharpeneſſe as can peirce the 
veile- 

_ Another diverlity of Method, whereof 
the conſequenceisgreat, is the deliuery of know- 
ledge in Aphoriſmes, or in eMethodesz, wherein 
wee may oblerue, that it hath beenc too much 

taken into Cuſtome,, out of a few Axiomes or 
Obſervations, vpon any ſubieR, ro make a ſo. 
lemne, and formall Art, filling it. with ſome Diſ.- 
caurſes,andilluftrating it with examples; 8 digeſt- 


ing 
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ing it into a ſenſible Method:But the writing in A- 
phoriſmes , hath many excellent vertues , whereto 
the writing in Method doth'norapproach. 
\ For firſt, ittrieth the Writer , whether hee bee 
ſuperficiall or ſolide: For Aphoriſmes, except they 
ſhould be ridiculous, cannot bee made_bur of the 
pyth and heart of Sciences: for diſcourſe of illuſtra- 
ri6N is cut off, Recitalls of examples are cut off: 
Diſcourſe of Connexion, and order is cut off, De- 
ſcriptions of practize, are cut off, So there re- 
maineth nothing to fill the Aphoriſmes , bur ſome 
good quantity of Obſervation: And therefore no 
man canſuffice, nor-in reaſon will attempt ro write 
Aphoriſmes,but he that is ſound and grounded. Bur 
'in eMethods. 


Tantum Series iuntturag, Pollet, 
Tantum de Medio ſumpti, accedit honoris, 


| AsaMan fhall make a great ſhew of an Art 
which ifit were difioynted, would come to little. 
Secondly, Methods are more fit to winne Con- 
ſent, or beleefe; bur lefle fir ro point to Aion; 
for they carry a kinde of Demonſtration in Orbe 
or-Circle,one part illuminating another; and there- 
fore ſatisfie; But particulars” being diſperſed, 
doe beſt agree with diſperſed direfions . And 
laſtly Aphoriſmes, repreſenting a Knowledge 
e broken, 


broken, doe' invite 
Ten hode 


e b 
i 0nd thei” Determines 
kinde whereof, it it bee immoderatly followed, 
is as preiudiciall tothe, proceeding of Learning, 
3s it is to. the proceeding 'of an. Army ,, to 
about to. befege every little forte, or Ho 
For if the Field be kept, and the ſumime of the En- 
terpriſe purſued, tholc ſmaller things will come in 
of themſclues; Indeede a Man would not» leauc 
ſome important peece Enemy at bis backe, In 
like manner, the vie of Confuration, in the delive- 
ry of Sciences ought to be-very ſparing; &.to.ferue 
to remoue ſtrong Preoecupations and Preaudge- 
ments, and/not to. miniſter and'excite Diſpurations. 
and doubts. 

. - Another Diverlity of CAtethodts, is, According 
tothe Subiettor Matter ,, which. s. handled. For 
there is. a great difference in Deliuery. of the 
CMathematiques, which are themoſt abſtracted of 

knowledges., and Policy, which is. the moſt im- 
merſed ;, And howlocuer comention hath, beene 
mooued, touching an wniformity. of | Methode in 
Multiformity ot matter - 
opinion, beſides the weakneſle of it , hath beene 


men to inquire farther , 
ereas | carrying . the ſhew. of a 
Totall , doe ſecure men; as if they were at 
fartheſt. 

Another Diucrfity of Herhod, which is 
likewiſe of great weight, is, The handling of know- 
Aſſertions, and their Proofes, or by 
The latter 


re. 


Yet wee- ſee how that 
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of ill deſert, towardes Learning, asthat which 
rakerh the way, to reduce Learmng to certaine 
| £1 505-ya barten Generaliries; being but rhe ve- 


c 
ry Haskes , and Shales' of Sciences, all the ker- 


nell being forced out andexpulſed, with the tor. 
rure and preſſe of the Me#hoder And therefore as 


I didallow well of particular topiques for Inver. 


1:0#: {01 doe allow likewiſe of particular Methods 


of Tradition. 
Another Diuerſity of /#dgemert inthe deliuer 
and teaching of knowledge, is, According vnro the 
light and preſuppoſitions of that which is delinered: 
For that knowledge, which is new and forreine 
from opinions recciued, is to bee deliuered in an. 


other forme;then that that is agreeable and fami- 


liar;And therefore Ariſtotle, when hee thinkes to 
raxe Democritus , doth in truth, commend himz 
where he ſaith : 1f wee ſhall indeede diſpute, and not 
follow after Similitades,&c. For thoſe, whoſe 
conceitsare ſeated in popular opinions neede one- 
iy bur to proue or diſpite: but thoſe, whoſe 
Concents are beyond popular opinions, haue a 
double labour; the one to make themſelues con- 
ceiued, and the other roproue and demonſtrate. 
So that it is of neceſſity with them to haue re- 
courſe to fimilitudes, andtranflations , to expreſle 
themſelues. And therefore in the Infancy of 
Learning,and inrude times, whenthoſe Conceits, 
which are now triuial}, were thennew.the World 


was ful of Parables and $Similitudes; for elſe would 
LQE 2 mcn 
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meneither hauc p aſſed ouer without Marke,orelſec 
rcicted for Paradoxes, : that, which- was offercd, 
before they had vnderſtood or judged. So, in Di- 
vine Learning wee fee how frequent Parables 
and Tropes arc, For it isa Rule, That mwhatſoener 
Science is not conſonant v0 preſuppoſitions, muſt pray 
in aide of (imilitudes. | 
There bee alſo other diverfitics of Methods 
vulgar and recciued- as that of Reſolution,or Ana- 
lyſis,of Conſtitution, or SyFHaſis,of Concealement ,or 
Cryptique,&c. which I do- allow well of though 
I haue ſtood vponthoſe whichare leaſt handled & 
obſerucd. All which I haue remembred to this pur- 
poſe, becauſe I would erect and conſtitute one ge- 
nerall Enquiry ( which ſcemes ro mee deficient) 
touching the Wiſdome of Tradition. 
Bur vnto this part of Knowledge, concerning 
Method, doth farther belong, not only to the 
Architeure of the whole frame of a Worke, 
bur alſo the ſeuerall beames & Columnes thereof, 
not as to their ſtuffe , but as ro their quantity, 
and figure: And therefore , Method conlidereth, 
not onely the diſpoſition of the Argument or Sub. 
ef? bur likewiſe che Propoſorions : not as to their 
Truthor Matter, but as to their Limitation and 
Manner. For herein Rams merited better a great 
deale , in reuiving the good Rules of Propoſitions, 
Ka RNAs Tegror Kam marr. þ 4 then he did in intro- 
ducing the Canker of Epitomes : And yet, (as it is 
the Condition of Humane things that according 
ro 
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to the ancient Fables, The moſt pretions things hawe 
the moit pernitions Keepers) It was fo,thar the at- 
rempt of the once, made him: falt vpon the orher. 
For he had necde be well conducted, rhat ſhould 
dcfigne ro make Axiomes Conwertible : It he make 
them not withall Circular, and Non promouent, or 
Incurring into themſclues:bur yerthe [ntention was 
exccllcnr. ; : 

Theother Conſiderations of Method, concer- 
ning Propoſitions, are chicfly touching the vt- 
moſt propoſitions, which limit the Dimenſions 
of Sciences : for every knowledge may bee fir. 
ly ſaid, beſides the Profundity (which is the truth 
and ſubſtance of it, that makes ir ſolide) to haue 
a Longitade; & a Latitude; accountingrthe latitude 


towards other Sciences: and the Longitude to... 


wards AQtion: that is, from the greateſt Genera. 
lity, to the moſt parcicular precept: The one 

tueth rule how farre one knowledge ought ro 
mtermeddle within the Province of another, which 
is the rule they call KaS«vr. The other giueth rule, 
vnto what degree of particularity, a knowledge 
ſhould deſcend : which latter I finde paſſed oucr 
in ſilence; being in my Iudgement, the more ma- 
reriall. For certaincly, there muſtbee ſomewhar 
left to practiſe,but how much is worthy the En- 
quiry: wee ſee remote and ſuperficiall Gene. 
ralities , doe but offer Knowledge, to ſcorne of 
practicall men- and are no more aiding to. pradiſe, 
thenan Qrielius vniucrſall Mappe, is to dire the 
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way. berweene: Loydon and Yorke. The better 


De Prodefione ſort of Rules, hauc beene not vnfitly compared 


toglaſſes of ſteele vnpolliſhed ; where 'you may 
ſcerhe Images of things, but farſt they muſt bee 
filed : Sothe rules will: helpe, it they bee labou- 
redand polliſhed by practiſe, But how Chriſtal- 
line they may bce "made at the firſt and how 
farre forth they may bee polliſhed afore-hand, is 
the queſtion; the Enquiry whereof, ſcemeth to me 
deficient. 

There hath beencalſolabourcd, and put in pra. 
Aiſc a Methode, whichisnot a lawfull Methede, but 
a Methode of Impoſture, which is to deliver know- 
ledges in ſuch manner,as men may ſpeedily come 


to make ſhew of Learning, who haue ir not; ſuch 
was the travaile of Reymundus Lutlins, 1n making 


that Art , which beares his nameznot vnlike to 
ſome Bookes of Typocoſmy , which haue beene 
made fincc; being nothing but a Maſle of words 
of all Arrs;to giue men countenance , that thoſe 
which vie the tearmes; might be thought to vnder- 
ſtand the Art, which Collections are much like a 
Frippersor Brokers ſhoppe; thar hath ends of eve - 
ry ching, butnothing of worth. 

Now wee deſcend to thatpart, which concer. 
neth the 7lluſtration of Tradition, comprehended 
inthat Science which wee call Rhetoricke, or Art 
of Eloquence, A Science excellent , and excellent- 
ly well labourcd. For although in true value, ir 
is inferiour ro Wildome, as it is faid by God to 

Moſes, 
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Moſes, vihen he diſabled himſelfe, for want of this 
Faculty , Aaron [hall be thy ſpeaker , and thou fhalr 
, _ beeto cg God: Yer with peopleit is the more 

mighty; For ſo Salomon ſaith: Faprens Corae ap- 
pellabitur Prudens , ſeddulcis Eloquio Matora repe. 
riet:Signifying that profoundneſle of Wiſdome, 
will helpe 2 Manto a Name or Admtration; bur 


thar it is Eloquence, that preuaileth in an adtiue. 


life; Andas to the labouring of it, the Emulati- 
on of Ariſtotle , with the Rhetoricians. of his time, 


and rheexperience of Cicero, hath made them in 


their Workes of Rhetorickes, exceede themiclues, 
Againe, the excellency of examples of Eloquence, 
ta the Orations of* Demoſthenes and Cicero, ad- 
ded rothe pertection of the Precepts of Eloquence, 
hath doubled the progreſſion in this Art: And 
therefore, the Deficiences which I ſhall note, will 
rather be in ſome Collections, which may as hand. 
maides attend the Art, then inthe rules, or vie of 
the Arr it ſelfe. | 
Notwithſtanding, to ſtirre the Earth a little a. 
bour the Rootes-of this Science, as wee haue done 
of the re(t;The duty and Ofhce of Rhetoricke is, To, 
apply Reaſon to Imagination, forthe better mouin 
of the will; For wee ſee Reaſonis diſturbed in the 
adminiſtration thereof by three meanes;by 1/aque- 
ation, or Sophiſme, which pertaines to Logicke, by 
Imagination Or Impreſion,which pertaines to Rhe. 
toricke,and by Paſſion or Aﬀetion,which pertaines. 
to Morality, And as in. negotiation with others, 
men 


} 
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 menare wrought by cunning,by importunity ,and 
by yehemency;. $0 in this negotiation within our 

ſelues; menare vndermined by T»conſequences, ſol- 
licired &importuned,by Impreſſions and obſervati- 

ons; and tranſported by Paſſions : Neither is the 
Nature of Man fo vafortunately built,as that thoſe 
Powers & Arts ſhould haue forceto diſturbe rea. 
ſon,8& not to eſtabliſh and advance it: For the end 
of Logicke, istotcacha forme of argument, ro ſe- 
cureReaſon, and not to entrappe jr. The end of 
Morality, is to procure the affections ro obey Rea- 
ſon,and not to invade it. The end of Rhetoricke is, 
to fillthe Imagination to {ccond Reaſon, & not to 

oppreſſe it: for theſe abuſes of Arts comein, but 
Ex obliquo,tor Caution, 

And therefore it was great Iniuſtice in Plato, 
though ſpringing out of aiuſt hatred of the Rhero. 
ricians of his time,to eſtceme of Rhetoricke, but as 
a volupruary Art,reſembling it to, Cookery , that 
did marre wholfome meates, and helpe ynwhole- 
ſome by variety of ſawces, to the pleaſure of the 
taſte, For wee {ee that ſpeech is much more con- 
uerſant in adorning that which is. good, then in 
colouring that which is evill: for there is no man 
but ſpeaketh more honeſtly, then hce can doe or 
thinke;and it was excellently noted by Thucidides 
in leon, that becauſe he vicd to. hold on the bad 
ſide in Cauſcs of eſtate;therefore hee was ever in- 
ucying againſt Eloquence,and good ſpeech;know. 
ing that no man can fpeake faire of Courſes ſor- 


didde 
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dide and baſe. And thereforeas Plato ſaid elegant” 
ly: Thrt wertue, if ſhe could be ſeene,would mone great 
loueand. affettion : So lecing that ſhee cannor bee 
ſhewed to the Sexſe,by corporallfhape, the next de- 
erce is,to.fhew ker to the 7magination in; lively re- 
preſentatio :for to ſhew her to Reaſon,only. inſubri- 
litie of Argument, wasa thing ever derided/in Chry- 
ſipp#54,and\many- ofthe Sroickes:,, who thought to 
thruſt Yertue vpon men by ſharpe Duſputations and 

Concluſions, which haue no Sympathy with the 

will of Man. ch F 

Againe,it the affeRions in themſelues were-ply- 

ant & obedient to Reaſon,it were true, there ſhould 

be no greatvſe of perſwaſions and-infinuations ro 

the will, norerhen of naked propoſition 8 proofes; 

but in regard.of thecontinuall Mutinies and Sediti- 

ons of the, Aﬀections. } A 


Video meliora, Proboque; Deteriora ſequor; 


Reaſon' would become-Capriueand- Seruile , if 
Elequence of perſivaſions , did not practiſe and winne 
the Imagination,from the affettions part, and con- 
tra& a Confederacie betweene the Reaſon and Ima- 
gination , againſt the Aﬀections: For the Aﬀecti- 
ons themſclues, carry everan Appetite to: goad as 
Reaſondorh : The difference is, That the pro's uf 
0n beholagth meerely the preſent ; Reaſon beholdeth 
the future, andſumme of time. And therefore, the 
Preſent , filling the Imagination more; Reaſon 1s 

Ft commonly 
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an ind; Bur after that force of Es- 
quence and Perſwaſion,hath made things fuzure, and 
remote,appeare as preſent, theri vpory the revolt of 
the Imagination, Reaſon preuailerh.. 

Weconchide therefore, that Rhetoriche can bee 
no more charged; with the colouring of the worſe 
part,then Zogickewith Sophitrie, or Morality with 
Fice.' For we knowethe Do&@rines of Contraries 
arethe ſame, though the vic be oppoſite - Tt appea- 
reth alſo; that mgyeve differeth from Rh&etoricke,nor 
onely asthe ## from the paw/me, the one cloſe, the 
otherarlarge; but mach more in this , that Zogicke 
handlech Reafonexa@,. and in trath;and Rheroricke 
handleth ir, asitis planted in popular opinions and 
Manners : And therefore AriFotle doth wiſely 
place Rhetoricke, as berweene Logicke on the one 
ſide,8& Morallor Ciuill Know! on the other, 
as participating of both : for the Proofes and De. 
monſtratons of Logricke , aretoward all men indif- 
ferent,and the ſame : Butthe Proofes and perſwaſi - 
ons of Rhetoricke, oughrto differ according to the: 
Auditors. 


— E 


Orphems in Sytvs inter Delphinas Arios; 


Which application. in perfeQionof {dea., ought 
roexrend ſo : that i a man ſhould f kCof 
perſons: he ſh d ſpeake 


rhe ſame thing to ſeucrall 
tothemall re{peRiuely and ſeuerallwaics : m—_ 
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this Politique part of Eloquencein prinate Speech, it 

is caſie for the greateſt Oratorsto want : whileſt by 

the obſeruing their well graced formes of ſpeech, 

they leeſe the volubilitic of Application: and there- 

tore, it ſhall not bee amiſle to recommend this to me pradentia 
berter enquirie , not being curious , whether wee /ermoni pri 
ps it here,or inthat part which concerneth Po- "*" 

icie, ; 

Now therefore will I deſcend to the deficiences, 
which (as I ſaid) are but Artendances - and firſt , I (41,es bori 
doenot findethe Wiſedome and diligence of Ari- & mati,pmpl- . 
#otle well purſucd, who beganneto make a Colle. 57 onmore: 
Etion of the popular ſignes and colours of good and 
evill,both ſimple and comparatine , which are as the 
Sophiſmes of Rhetoricke,(as I touched before. ) For 
Example. 
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nod landatur bonum: Quod vituperatur,malum. 


Rn DAnrGvVrTilIO. 


Landat venales,qui wult extrudere merces, 
Malum eſt, Malum eft (inquit Emptor) ſed cum ye- 
ceſſerit , tum gloriabitur, The detects in the labour 
of Ari#otle are three : One , that there be bur a few 
of many: another,that their E/exches are not annex- 
£d; and thethird , that hee conceiued buta part of | 

the vic of them: fortheir vſc is not onely in pro- 
Ft 2 bation, - 
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bation; but much more in Impreſſion. For many 


formes arcequall in Sigrification , whichare diffe- 
ringin /»preſſion:as the difference. is great in the 


piercing ofthat which 1s ſharpe , and that which is 
flar,though the ſtrength of the percuſſion bee the 
ſame: for there is no man bur will beea little more 
raiſed by hearingir ſaid ;' Tour eximies will bee glad 
of this, 


Hoc Ithacus velit, magnomercentur Atride, 


Then by hearing it ſaid only ,Thu « evil for yor. 
Secondly,I doc reſume alſo, tharwhich I mentr. 
oned before, touching Proviſion or Preparatorie 
fore, forthe Furniture of ſpeech, and readineſſe of 
Iavention; which appeareth to be of two ſorts ; The 
one in reſemblance to a ſhoppe of peeces vamade 
vp;the other toa ſhoppe ofthings ready made yp, 
both to be applied to that which is frequent , and 
moſtin requeſt; The former oftheſe I will call 4- 
titheta,and the latter Formule. 

Antitheta are Theſes argued, pro & contra where. 
in men may be*more large and labortous ; bur ( in 
ſuch as areableto doe it) to! auoid prolixity of en. 
try, I wiſh the ſeeds ofthe ſeuerall Arguments to be 
caſt vpinto ſome bricte and accute ſentences: notto 
becired; but ro be as Skaines or Bottome$sof thread 
ro be vnwinded ar large, when they cometo bee v- 
ſed: ſupplying authorities, and Examples by refe- 
rence. - 

Pro 
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N3 eſt interpretatio ſed divinatio,qua recedit a litera 
Cum receditur a litera Index tranſit inlegiflatorem. 


Pro ſent entia Leg. 


Ex omnibus verb et elicienaus ſenſus, qui interpre- 
tatur fingula: 

Formule are but deeent and apt paſſages or con- 
veyances of ſpeech, which may lerue indifferently 
tor differing ſubjects,as of Preface, Concluſion, Di- 
greſfion,Tranſition,E xcn/4110h &c.. Foras in buil- 
dings there is great pleaſure and vicinrhe well ca(t- 
ing of the ſtayre caſes, Entries, Doores, Windowes, 
and the like,{o in ſpeech, the conueniencesand pai\- 
ſages arc of ſpcciall ornamentand effect. 


\\A concluſion in a Deliberatiue.. 


So may weredeeme the faults paſſed and prenent the 
inconveniences future. i 
There remaine two-Appendices touching the tra- 
dition of knowledge , The one (r:t/call;; the other 
Pedanticall. For all knowledge 1s either: deliuercd 
by Teachers , or- attained by mens proper endea- 
vours: And thercforc as the principall part of 'Tra- 
dition of knowledge concerneth chiefly in writing 
of Bookes, So the. Relatiue part.thereof concerneth 
Reaaing of an" appertaine incident- 
| Bf 2 ly- 
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ly theſeconfiderations. The firſt is concerning the 
true Correction and Edition of Authors, wherein 
neverrhelefſe raſh diligence hath done great preiu- 
dice. For theſe (7itiques hane often preſumed thar 
that which they vnderſtand not , is falle ſer downe; 
As the Prieſt,that where he found it written of S. 
Paul, Demiſſus cit per ſportam,mended his booke, and 
made it Demiſins ef per portam, becauſe Sporta was 


Ji an hard word,andout of his reading; & ſurely their 
z | errors, though they bce not fo palpableand ridicu- 
$ lous,yetare of the ſane kinde. And therefore as it 
6, hath wiſely noted,the moſt correed copies 


48 are commonly rhe leaſt correct. 
The ſecond is concerning the Expoſition and ex- 
plication of Authors,which reſteth in Annotations 
and Commentaries , wherein it is ouer viuall to 
>  - blaunch the obſcureplaces, and diſcourſe vponthe 
: plaine, | 
The third is concerning the times, which in many 
caſes giuegreat lightto true Interpretations. 
The fourth is concerning ſome bricte Cenſure 
. andiudgement of the Authors, that men thereby 
may make ſome clecion vato themfelues, what 
Bookes to read. 6 
And rhe fiftis concerning the Syntax and diſpoſt. 
tion of ſtudies , that men may knowe in what order 
n or purluire to read, , : 
2 For -Pedamticall knowledge,it containeth thar dif- 
61 ference of Tradition which is proper for yourh: 


Wherevnto appertine diuers conſiderations of 
great fruit. As 


N oY 
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As firſt the eyming and ſeaſoning of knowledges, 


as With whatto initiate them, and from what for a 


timeto.refraine them: F 4/1 
Secondly,the confideration where to begin with 
the caſieſt , and ſo proceed tothe more difficulr, 


And in what courſes to prefſe the more difficult, 
and then to turne them to the moreeaſte: for it is _ 


one Mcthode to praftiſe ſwimming wich blad- 
ders, and another to practiſe dancing with heame 

A thirdis the application of learning according 
vnto the propriety ofthe wits; for there 1s nodetect 
inthe faculties intclleuall, but feemerh to haue a 
proper cure contained in ſome ſfudies; As for ex- 
ample,If a Child be Bird-witted ,thatts, hath not 
the facultic of attention,the Mathemariques giueth 
a remedy therevnto;for in them,ifthe wit be caughe 
away buta moment, oneis new to begin. And as 
Sciences haue a propricty towards facultics for 
Cureand/helpe;Sofacultics or powers hauea Sym- 
as op Sciences for excellency or ſpeedy 
proftrting : And therefore tt is an enquiric of great 
wiſedome what kinds of Wits & Natures are moſt 
apt and proper for what Sciences. 

Fourthly,the ordering of exerciſes is matter of 
great conſequence to hurt or helpe, For as is well 
obſcrucd by Cicere;men in exerctfing their taculries 
if they benot well aduiſed doe exerciſe rheir faults 
and get ill habits as well as good; ſoas thereis a 
great uudgement to bee-hadiinthe continuance and 

| intermitſion: 
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intermiſſion of Exerciſes.It were toolong to paiti- 
cularizea"number of other conſiderations of this 
nature, things but of meane appearance”, -bur of 
Afingular efficacie. Foras the: wronging' or cheriſh- 
ing of ſcedesor young plants}, is thar , that'is moſt 
BY importantto their thriuing. And as it was noted, 

Is -  tharthefirſtfix Kings , being in truth as Tutors of 
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&: the Stare of Rome 1n the infancy thereof , was the 
b-. principall cauſe of the immenſe grearneſle! of thar 
8 State which followed. So the Culture and manu- 


rance of Mindes in youth, | hath ſucha forcible 
28 (though vnſeeney operation, as hardly 'any length 
IM of timefor.contemtion of labour can countervaile ir 
= afterwards. And it is nor: amiſie to. obſerueallo, 
6 how ſmal and mcanefaculries garten by Education, 
"FP yet when they fall into great men or great matters, 
M doeworke'great and_important effects: whereof 
weſcea notableexample in Tacitws of | two/Stage- 
players, Percennins and Vioulenus, who by their 
facultic of playing,put the Payronian Armies into 
an-extreame*rutnult. and combuſtion. For there 
ariſinga mutinic: amongſtthem;ypon/the death of 
bk] Auguſtus Cefar, Blefis the Lieutenant had 'toin- 
= | mitted ſome ofthe Muriners whicti were ſuddenly 
F } reſcued: whereypon Fibxzlenus got to beetheard 
E: {peake, which/he-did//in- rhis: manner: ,” Theſe poore 
2M innocent wretches omg To: crwell\ death; "you hane 
* _reſtoredto behold the light. But who ſhall reftore my 
£5 brother to me, or life unto. my brother ? that was ſent 
*BL hnther inmeſſage fro the legions of Germany , to treat 
P} of 
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of the common Cauſe, and he hat h murdered him this 
laft night by ſome of his fencers and ruffians, that 
he hath about him for his executioners vpon Souldi. 
ours: Anſwere Bleſus, what is done with his body: 
The mortalleſt Enemies doe not deny buriall.: when 
/ haue' performed my laft duties to the Corpes with 
kiſſes, with reares, commaund me tobe ſlaine beſi des 
him, fo that theſe my fellowes for our good meaning, 


and our true hearts'to the Legions may haue leaue to 


buryvs, With which ſpeech hee put the army in- 


to af infinite fury and vprore, whereas truth' was 
hee had no brother, neither »was there any ſuch 

matter, buthe plaid it mecrely as it hee had beene 
yponthe ſtage, F- 
Bur to returne, we are now come to a periods of 
Rationall K nowledges, wherein if T haue made the 
diviſions other then thoſe that are receiued, yet 
would Inot be thoughrt'to diſallow all thoſe divi- 
fions, which I doe notvſe. For thereisa'donble ne- 
ceflity impoſed vpon me of altering the ' diviſions. 
The one, becauſe it differeth-in end and purpoſe, to 
ſort together thoſe things which are next in Na- 
ture, and thoſe things which are next in 'vſe. 'For 
it aſecrerary of Eſtate, ſhould ſort his papers, \ it's | 
like in his ſtudy, or generall Cabinet, hee would 
ſort together things ofa Nature, as Treaties , In- 
Nrucions, 8c, But in his boxes,or particular Ca- 
binet, he would.ſorttoverher thoſe that hee were 
like to vie together,though of ſeucrall Natures-$9 
in this-generall Cabyner of knowledge, 'it was ne- 
Geg __ ceſlary 
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celſary tor me to follow the diviſions of the Na- 
rare of things, whereas if my {clfe had beene ro 
handle aoy- particular knowledge, T would: hauc 
relpecedithe Dianſtons fitteit for vſe. The other, 
becauſe the bringing in of the Deficiences did by 
Conlequencealter the Payiitions of the reſt, For 
let the knowledge extant (for demonſtration ſake) 
be 15.Lct the knowledge with the Deficiences bee 
20.the parts of 15 .are not the parts of 20. for the 
parts Of x5.are 3.and 5.the parts of 20. are 2.4.5. 
and r0.So astheſe things are without Contradicti- 
on,and could not other wilc be- 


E procced now to that knowledg which 

VV cnmient of the Apperiterand Will of 
Man, whereof S«lowon ſaith, Ante om- 

#ia fili cuſtodi cor tuum , nam inde procedunt attio. 
mes vite, In the handling of this ſcience, thoſe 
which haue written ſceme tro: me to haue done as 
ifa manthar profeſſed to-tcachto write, did onely 
exhibire faire copies of Alphebets,and letters ioyn- 
ed, Without giuing any precepts or direQions, for 
the cariage ofthe hand and framing of the letters. 
Sohauethcy made you and faire Exemplars. and 
coppies, carrying the draughts and 'pourtraitures 
of Good, Yeriue, Daty, I 3 propounding 
them well deſcribedas the true obicts and ſcopes 
of mans will and deſires: But*how to eattaine theſe 
exccllent markes, and how to frame and ſubdue 
the will of man to become true and conformable 
to 
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 totheſepurſuits,they paſſeirt ;over altogether , or 
{lightly and vnprofitably. For ir ts not thediſpu- 
ring. That morall vertues are in the. Minde of maa 
by habite and not by nature: or the diſtinguiſhing, 
that generous ſpirirs are wonne by doQtrines and 
perſwaſions,and the vulgar ſort by reward and pu. 
niſhmene, 8rhe like ſcartered elances and touches, - 
thatcan excuſe rhe abſence of tis part. 

The reaſon of this omithon I ſuppoſe to be that 
hidden. Rocke, wherevpon both this and many 0- 
ther Barques of knowledge haue beene caſt away, 
which is,that men haue deſpiſed to bee converſant 
in ordinary and common matters , the judicious 
diretion whereof nevertheleſle is the wilcft 
do@rine; (for lifeconfiſterh not in novelties nor 
ſubtletics)but comrariwiſe they have compounded 
Sciences chiefly of acertaine reſplendent or lu. 
ſtrous maſle of matter,choſen to gine glory either 
ro theſubriliry of diſpurations,or ro rheeloquence 
of diſcourſes. But Sexeca-, - giueth an excellent 
checke to cloquence, Nocet i/lu eloquentia, quibus 
ven rerum cupiditatem facit ſed ſui,doQrines ſhould 
be ſuch as ſhould make men inloue with rhe leſſon, 
and not with the Teacher, being direQed to the 
Auditors benefit, and not to the Authors com- 
mendation: And therefore thoſe are of the right 
kinde which may bee concluded as Demoſthenes 
concludes his counfell,; Prue #f fererits non Orato- 
rem duntaxat in preſentialaudabitis, fad voſmetipſss 
etiz non ita multo poſt ftatu rerum veſtrari meliore. 


Gg 2 Neithe) 
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© | Neither needed men of fo excellent partsto haue 
_ deſpaired ofa fortune,(which the Poet Yirgil pro- 
> miſled himſctlfe,and indeede obtained) who = 
muchglory of eloquence, wit, and learning 1n the 
exprefiing of the obleryations.of husbandry, as of 
the heroicaltacts of e/Zrxcas.. | 

Nec ſum animi dubius verbs ed vincere magnum. 

Buam ſit & anguſt s his addere rebris honorem, 

Andfurely-if the purpoſe be in good earneſt not 
r9 write atleaſure that which-menmay read: at lea- 
fure, butreally to inſtruct/and, fuborne Action and 

_ active life, thele Georgickes.of the minde:' concern- | 
ing the husbandry and tillage thereof, arc no lefſe 
worthy then the heroicall deſcriptions of wertwe, 
duty,and felicity;whereforertheanaine & primitiue 
diviſion of Morall knowledg leemertitobe-into the 
Exemplar or Plat forme of Good, andthe 'Regiment 
or Culture of the Minde z The one deſcribing the 
nature. of Good, the other preſcribing rules how | 
to ſubduc;apply &accommodate the will of man |} 
hereunto. 

The Dodrine touching the Platforme or na- 
ture of good con(idereth it cither Simple or Com, | 
pared;cxther-the kindes -of Good or the degrees | 
of Good; Inthe latter whereot thoſe infinite dif. 
putations, which were touching the ſupreme de- 
greethereof, which they rearme felicity,beatitude, 

_ erithe higheſt Good, the doctrines concerning 

'which wereas the heathen Divinity ;,..are..by the | 
chriſtian \ | 
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Chriſtian faith diſcharged. And as d4rifotte ſaith, 


That yonng men may be happy, but not otherwrfe;; but 
by  HopezSowe muſt all K/ Ehemrs our :Minort-- 
ty, and embrace the felicity, whichts by hope of 
the future world. | 

Freed therefore 8&deliuercd: from:this 'dodrine 
of the Philoſophers heaue, wherebyithey tained an 
higherelevarion of Mans nature;thetrwas; for wee 
ſec jn whatan heightof (tle Sexeca. writeth, Yere 
Magni,habere fragilitatt homints,ſecurttatem Des.) 
We may with more-ſobricty.: & truth recciue the 
reſt oftheir Enquiries, &labours, wherein for the 
Nature of good poſitiue, or ſimple, they haue ſer it 
downeexcellently,in deſcribing the formes of ver- - 
tae; & Duty,wirh their fituattos & poſtures,in diſtri- 
buting the into their kindts, parts, provinces, aCti- 
ons, & adminiſtrations, and the like; Nay farther, 
they haue commended them to: mans Nature, and 
fpirit,with great quickneſle ofargument, & beaury 
_ of perſwaſtons, yea, and fortifiedand:cntrenched 
them(as much as diſcourſe can doe)againitcorrupr 
and popular opinions. Againe, for the degrees, and 
Comparative Nature of Gooa, they haue alſo cxcel-. 
lently handlcd itin their truplicity. of Good; in the 
compariſons berweene a- Contemiplatiue/ and.'an 
actiue life,inthe diſtinCtio between vertue with re. 
lucarion, 8 vertue (ccured; in rhexr encounters be - 
wween honeſty & profir,intheir ballacing of vertue 
with vettuc,and the like; ſo as: this part-deſerueth 
to bereported for exccllently laboured. - 
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| Notwithſtanding, if before they had camen to 
rhe popu Tectiued | Notions: of vertue and 


re and paine,&the reſt;they had ſtaied 
licrle 4 vp Enquiry, concerning the 
Roctes Sod a6 and evill, and the ſtrings of thoſe 


Rootes zh had giuenin any: opi inion,ja great light 


co thar whick-followed; & ſpecially if they had c6- 
ſakred with'Nature, they had' ok Let doarines 


kefſe prolixe,and more profound; which being b 

_ them inparr-omitred, and in part handled wi 
much confufion,we will indeavourto relume, and 
openin amoreclecre matuicr. 

There' is formedineuery thing a double Na- 
ture of Good, the one, as every is a Totall 
or ſibtantiucinirſcife, the — as it isa parc 
or Member otq greater body; whereof the latter | 
isindegreeche greater, and che worrthier, becauſc 
irteaderh to the conferuation of a more generall 
forme; Therefore wee fee, the Tron in 1 vere 

»rhonrh ro'che Load-fto yerif it 
e a cerrainequantity,irforſak cheafie@is 
tothe Load-ſtone Load-ſtone,6& like a ' ck patriot moucrh to 
the Eureh,, which is the on.and -Country of 
Maſhc bodies;fo may We goc ohoruand, and ſcc that 

Warergy waffySpdies moucroche c7ter of theearth, 
Bur'racherthery ro ſuffer a divulſion inthe continu- 
pawn /r- 1-4 rh will moue . wards from the 

_ Crmeet@frhevurch: forſaking rhtir'dury' ro the 
Earmbinregardioftheir dury 7 ira World.” This 
double na f Good, er Hi comparatige there. 


of 
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of is muchmore engrauen vporiman,!fhee degenes = 
rate. not-vnto whorthe converſation of dury to the 
publike ought robe much more pretious then the 
conſernarion of life 8 being:according to that me. 
morable ſpecch of Pomperm Magnus, when being itt 
commilhon of purveiance for a faminear Rome, & 
being difſwaded with grear vehemEce &inſtaceby 
his friends, that he ſhould nor hazard himſelfero 
ſea in an extreamity of wearher, he ſaid only to the; 
Neceſſe eft vt eam,non vt vinam:Butit may be truly 
affirmed that there was never any Philoſophy, reli- 
, $28, or other diſcipline, which did fo plainly and 
. highly exaltthe good which is Communtcative,and 
depreſſe the govd which is private 8 particular, as 
the holy faith- well declaring, that it was the ſame 
God that gaue the Chriſtian law ro men,who gaue 
thoſe Lawes of nature,to inanimate Creatures that 
wee ſpeake of before;for wee read that the eleted 
Saints of God haue wiſhed themſclues anathemati- 
zcd,and razed out of the booke of life;in an exraſic 
of Charity,and infinite feeling of Communion, 
T his being ſer downe and ftrongly pnnes, doth 
judge and derermine' moſt of the Controverſies, 
whercin Moral! Philoſophy is converſant: For firſt, 
' itdecideth the queſtion touching the preferment 
of thecontemplatiue or ative life, & decideth it 
againſt 4r;forle:forall the reaſons which he brings 
for the Contemplatiue are private, and reſpeRing 
the pleaſure and dignity of a mans ſelfe (in which 
xcſpects no queſtion the contemplariue life hath the 
pre- 
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zeheminence)not much vnlike to: chat” Compari. 
which,Pythagoras made: for the (gracing and 
magnify ng of Pidloſophy&Concemblarior wha 
being asked what he was, anſwered, That if Hiers 
were ever at the Olympian games, he knew the maner, 
that ſome came totry their fortune for the PriZes, and 
ſome came a8 Merchants to viter their conimodities, 
aud ſome came to make good cheare, and meete their 
? friends, (ome came to looke on, and that hewas one 
—_ iron that came ro looke 0x, But men muſt know, 
E. - tinthistheater ofMans life, it is reſerued one- 
ly for Godand Angelsto be lookerson: Neyther 
could the like queſtioneuerhauebeene recciucd in 
the Church,nortwithſtanding their(Pretioſa in ocu- 
lis Domini mors ſanttorii eins) By which place they 
wouldexalrtheir Ciuile death, -and regular pro- 
3 fefſfions,burt vponthis defence, thatthe Monaſticall 
| life.is not imply Contemplarive, bur-performerh 
b the durycither of inceſſane prayers. and: ſupplicati- 
A  ons@whichhathbecne truly.eſteemed as an offict ih 
op rhe Church,orelſe of writing/ or taking inſtructi- 
© | ons for writing concermingtheJawof God, as My. 
ſes:did,wh& be abodeſo long 1n the. Mounr;And {6 
we ſce Henochthe 7.from Adam, who was the firſt 
Contemplatiue and walked with God, yerdidalſo 
endow the Church with propheſy which Saint 
Audeciteth. But for comemplationwhich thould 
be finiſhedin.it ſelfe, withour caſting: beames vpon 
| ſociety,aſſuredly divinity krioweth icnor. 
Lt decjdeth alſo the controverſies berweene Zexs 
and 
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and Svcrates,ahd their School es and ſucceſſions on 
-- theoneſide,whoplaced felicity in vertue ſimply 


orartended:the aQions and exetciles whereof doe 
chiefly imbrace and concerne focicty;' and 'on the 


'other' fide, the Cirenaiques and Epityreans,who 


placedirin pleaſure,and made vertue, (as it is vied 


#1 ſome co medics of errors, wherein the Miſtres 
andthe maid change habite$)to be but as a ſervant, 
"withour which, pleaſure cannot bee ſerued and ar- 


cefided, and the reformed ſchoole of the Epicure- 
ans, which placed it in ſerenity of minde and free. 
dom&from perturbation: (as if they. would haue 


_ depoſed Topiter againe,) and'reſtoted Saturne, and 
'the firſt age, whe there was no ſummer nor winter, 


ſpring nor Autumne,but all after one aire &ſcaſon. 
nd Herillzs, which placedfelicity in extinguiſh- 


 -ment of the diſputes of the minde; making no fix- 


ed natureof Goodandevill, eſteeming rhings' ac- 
cording to the clcerenefle of the defires;or the relu- 


— Ration: which opinion was reviuedin the hereſy of 


the Anabaptiſts,meaſuring'rhingsaccordras to the 
motions of the ſpirir,8& the'conſtancy 'or wauering 
of beleefe,all which are manifeſt totend ro private 
repoſe & contentment, & not topoint of ſociety, 
1t cenſureth alfo the'philoſophy of Epretetns which 
preſuppoſeth' that felicity maſt be placed'in thoſe 
things: which are in our power, leaft wee beliable to 
forrune, and diſtarbance: as if it wete nor a thi 
muchimorehappy tofaile in/good'8& vertuous ends 
for the publike,then to —_ allthat we can with 
| H to 


C f the aduancement of Learning, 
inour proper fortune:as. Conſalus ſaith 
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_- Laſtly; itcenſuteth the-:tenderneſſe and want of 
applicationinfome of the moſt ancient” and 'roue. 
rend Philoſophers and Philoſophical men,that did 


-retire toocafily from civile bufinefle, foravoiding 


of indignities and perturbations, whereas the reſ0- 
lation.of mentruly Morall,oughtito be ſuch,as the 
ſame-Conſa/uoſaid, rhe honor ofa ſouldicr ſhould 
be E tela Craffiore, and not ſo fine, as that every 


_ thing ſhould Catch in ir,and endangerir. 


To reſume private or particular good, it falleth in- 
to the diviſion of Good Adine eo Paſſiue; For' this 


_ difference of Good, (not vnlike to' that which a- 


mongſ the Romans was expreſſed in the familiar 
or houſhold rearmes of Promns,8&% Condus)is form- 
ed alſo in all things, & is beſtdiſclo{ed inthe two 
{cucrall Apperitesin cteatures; the one to preſerue 
or continue themſeclues; and the other to dilare 
or mulciply themſelues, whereof the latter ſeemerh 
to be the worthier, For  in+\Nature the' heauens, 
whicharethe more'worthy, ave the get, and rhe 
earth, which is rhe Icfſe worthy is the Patrent. In 
the pleaſures of living creatures,that of generation 


' is greaterthenthar of tood:: In divine DoRrine, 


Featins eft dare quam accipere-and itt lifethere is'no 
mans ſpiritſo ſoft, but eſteemeth the effeting of 
ſomewhar that he hath fixed in his defire, more the 
ſenſuality;which priority ef the Aiue Good, is 
much vpheld by the conſideration of out eſtate ro 
be mortaltand' expoſed to fortune: for, if wee 
might haue a perpetuity and certainty in our plea- 

Hh 2 {ures 
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ſures, the Srate of rhem wavld advance their price. 
Bur when we ſeeir.is but Magn! xſtimamus Hor; 
tardins,& Ne gloriers de. craftinoneſers Partum diei 
it makerh vs to defire rohauc ſomewhat ſecured & 
exempted fromtime, - which: are onely-our deedes 
&workes:avit is{aid apeta cork ſequunter tos, The - 
reomogte© 6celikewife of thisattiue good is vpheld 
y the affeion, whichis naturall in man towards 
variety & proceeding, which in the plcaſures ofthe 
ſenſe,which is the ear = -part-of Paſſrue govd, 
cat-haneno-great latitude. Cogitz quamdiu caden 
feceris;(ibus, Sermnus, Ludus per bunt circulum car- 
:it 1r,moni welle non tantum fortis aut miſer aut pr «- 
dens [edetiam faſtidioſus pateſt- Butin enterpriſes, 
purſuits & purpoſes of life, there is much variery, 
whereof mcnare ſenſible with pleaſure:intheir in 
ceptions,progritfhons, recotles, remtegrarions, ap. 
proaches and atramings totheir ends., 'So-as it was 
well ſaid :. #ita;ſine\propoſutolanguida & wagaeſt; 
Neither hath.this'atwe goodany identity wich-the 
good of Sociery,though in ſome caſe, irhath an in- 
cid&ce intoir; tor although it doe manytimes bring 
torrhadsvF- Bevefrigence,yer inis with areſpectpre- 
yateto@mins owne power; glory, amplification, 
continuarife: as appeareth plainly when :t findeth a 
contrary Subic&.For that Gygantiue ſtate ot mind 
which poſſceſſerh thexrroublers of the world, ſuch as. 
Was, Lecinus Sy{la &infinite other, in lmaller model; 
who would haucall,m& happy orvnhappy-as they! 
were their friends qr cnumies, & would giuc forme 
to 
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tothe Worldraccording+ trotheir owne  humours 
(whichisthe true Theomachy pre tendeth: and aſpi- 
reth ro'AQtiue good ,” though it!recedeth fartheſt 
fiom good of Society, which we: haue determined 
robe the greater: vi s vide bl 39! 7 
-Torefume Paf{ne: Cood;it receiuethaſubdiviſion 
of Conſervatine'&Perfettine. For letvs take a bricte 
review of that which we haue {aid, we hauc ſpoken 
firſt of the Good of Soctety,the-imention whereof 
embraceththe Forme of Humane nature, wherof 
we are members & Portions:& not our owne pro- 
per & Indiuidualltorme: we haue ſpoken of aftine | 
oood & ſuppoſedit as apart of Priuate & particu. 
fargood. And rightly: For there ts impreſſed vpon 
all chingsa triple dere or appetite proceeding tr6 
loue tothemſctues, one of preferuing & continuing 
thcir forme, another of Advancing & Perfeting 
thcir forme, & athird of Multiplyrng & exiending 
their forme ypon other things: whereofthe mulri- 
plying or fignaturec of it vpon other things; is that 
which we handle by the name of atiue'go0d. So as 
there remaineth the conſeruing of ir & perfeRineg 
or. raiſing of it: which later is the higheſt degree of 
paſſiue good. For to preſerue in ſtate is the leſle, to 
p:eſcrue with advancemet is thegreater,So inman. 
lgnevxs ef} ollis vigor, & celeſtis origo.His approach 
or Aſſamptionto divine or Angelicall Nature, is 
the perfectiorrof his forme; theerror or falſe I- 
mitation'of which good is that which is the tem- 
peſt of humane life, while man vpon the inſtin& 
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_ Socrates felicity,was the felicity of a block or ſtone 


Ofthe advancement of Learning. 
ofanadvancement Formatll, 8& Efſentiall is carricd 
rofecke aniadvancement Zecall. For as thoſe which 
ficke, and finde'no remedy, doerumble vp and 


are! 
downe and changeplace, as if by a remoue locall, 
they could obtaine a Remoue Internal: So-is ir 
with men inambirion,whe&failing'of the meane to 
exalthcirNarere,thcy are inaperpetualleſtuarion 
to.exalr their Place. So then paſiiue Good, is, as was 
ſaid, cither Conſervatiue or PerfeFtiue.' . 

To reſumerhe good of (d»ſerwation'or. Comfort, 
which conſiſteth-in the fruition off that which is a- 
greeable to our natnyes, it {cemeth to bee the moſt 
parc & naturall of pleafures,but-yerthe ſofteſt and 
the loweſt. And his alſo receinetts a difference, 
which hath neither bin weltiudged of, norwell in- 
quired; Forthe good of fruition or contentment, is 
placedeitherin a ſtncerentſſe of the fruition, orin 


: 


the quickneſſe &+-vigor of it, the one ſuperinduced 


by = (vc rote by YViciftrader: the one ha. 
ung lefſe mixrure'of Evil, the other moreimpreſ. 
ſfionof Geod.Wheiher of theſe is the greater good, 
isa queſtio conmrcoverted, hurwherher mans natute 
may une be capable of both, is a queſtion” nor. in- 

red. | | Fa. rs 
- The foriner queſtion being debated betweene 
Socrates,& a Soephiſt Socrates placing telicity in an 
equall & conttant peace of mind,andtheSophiſt in 
muchdefiring,and much entoying : oT fel from 
Argument toill words: The Sophiſt ſaying that 


and 


DIET TY = 3 


and Socrates {aying that the Sophiſts feliciry, was 
the felicity of one that had the itch , who did n 
thing, burnchand ſcratch; "Ard both' theſe opine 
ens doenot want their ſupports; For 'the option 
of Secrates.is much vpheld by the generall coriſtnr; 
even of the Epicures theim{elues,' that vertite -bear- 
etha grearpartinfelieiys and iffo; certaine'ir is, | 
; that vere hachnomoxe viclin clecting permitha- = : 
| tions;thenin compalling'defires. The Sopheſts opi- 
| nion is much favoured, by ' the aſlertion' wee' laſt 
ſpeake of,that god of advanternent, is gremer then 
 goodof ſimplepreſervation- becauſe, 'eiicry obtain- 
| 1vgadefire, hatha ſhew of advancement, as' moti- 
on thouglvina Circle, hatha ſhew of progreſſion. 
- Buerhe ſecond' queſtion, decided'the true way, 
maketh che former ſaperfluoys:For;canitbedoub- 
| red, burtharthere are ſme,” who'take more plea- 
ſure'in enioying-pleaſures, then fome other; and 
yet neverthelefle, arcleſſe troubled with the loffe 
or leauing of them's' $0 4s'this / ſame;' Non vis ve 
non appetas:Non appetert vinon meatuas ſunt animi 
 puſplls & difffdentis, Andir ſeemethto me,tharmoſt 
_ ofthe dodrines ofthe Philoſophers are more fear- 
full and cautionary then the Natnre of things re. 
Aquizeth/Sohauc they encreaſed the feare-of death, 
in; dffering to cure it, For when they would hauc 
amanswhole life, tobe but a diſcipline or _ 
| ration todye: theymuſt needs make men thinke, | 
.that' it is'a/ terrible/Eniniy;, acainſt whom 'therc 
| is nocnd of preparang.Bettcr ſarch the Poet, 
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&, | they.ſooght tomake mens minds} too\oynmformese | 
Ws monicall; by not breaking-them: ſafficiently 'to 


comrary motions:.the reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe t 
tobe, becauſe they rhemlelues 3 c068,6.5- aj 
tg aprivate,free,and/vaapplied courſeof life. For, | 
as:we, {ce , ypon, the-lute;o or like arifirument,'a | 
Ground, though it bee ſviect, and haue ſhew-' of [ 
many us 7 Th breaketh not the hand to ſuch ; 

and nar OPPE and S,as A Set ſong, 
after the lame Manner. was the 


Iewellets,who,it there be a graine,or a cloud, or 
an iſe, which may beground forth, without taking 
09, much ofthe ſtonethey helpeittbur, if ic hould 
leſſen and abate the ſtone roo much, they will not 
meddle with.it: $0, ought men,ſoto procure Secye. 
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| nity,a5 they deſtroy, not magnanimiry., ©! . 

T. X Hauing therefore deduced the.Good of \cAtan, 

| which 15 prawate and particular, asfaras fecmeth fit: 
& we will now returne to that Good of man, which 
X reſpefteth and beholdeth Society, which wee'may 


Is _ . rcaxme Duty; becauſethetearme of, duty is more 
» _ *propertoa minde. well framed-and- diſpoſed ro- 
8 wards others, as the tearme of vettiic is applyed 
f | , r0 a minde well for med and compoſcd iQ 1t ſclfe, 
_ - _ though neither cana man.ynderſtand; vertue with- 
out ſorae relation to. Sociery,, nor duty. without 

an 
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21 inward diſpofition; This part may ſeeme ar firſt 
to pertaine to Science Ciuill and Politique: but not 
ifit be well obſerued , For it concerneththe Regi- 
ment and gouernment of every, man, ouer himſelte, 
and not 9uer others, And asin ArchiteQure, the di- 
reion of framing the poſts, beames, & other parts 
of building; 1s notthe ſame with the manner of is 
ningthem,and erecting the building: And in Mecha- 
nicalls,the direQtion how to frame an Inſtrument 
or Engine,is notthe ſame with the manner of ſerting 
iton worke and imploying it - and yet never. 
thelcefſe in expreſſing of the one, you incident- 
ly expreſſe the Aptneſle towards the other : So 
the Doctrine of (Ws $1 ex of men in Soci- 
ety differeth from that of their conformitic there. 
vnto. - 

This part of Duty is ſubdiuided into two parts: 
the common duty of euery man , as a Man or mem. 
berofa State - The other the reſpeRiue or ſpeci. 
all duty of euery man in his proteſhon”, vocati- 
onand place: Thefirſt of theſe, is extant and well 
1laboured, as hath beene ſaid. The ſecond likewiſe 
I may report rather diſperſed then deficient: which 
manner of diſperſed writing in this kinde of Argu. 
ment,I acknowledge tobe beft. For who. can take 
ypon him to write of the proper dutie, vertue, cha- 
lenge & right, of every ſeucrall vocation,profeſſion, 
& place. For although ſometimes a Looker on may 
ſce more then a gameſter8 there be a prouerb more 


arrogant the ſound,That the vale beſt diſconereth the 
Ii hill 
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hill: yetthere is ſinall doubt but that men can write 
| beſtand moſt really and marterially in their owne 
profeſſions: and that the writing of ſpeculatiue men 
of AQtiue Martter, for the moſt part doth ſeeme ro 


men of Experiencc as Fhormioes Argument of the 
watrres ſeemed to Hawnibal, to be but dreames and 


A 


\ 


eumns 3h Onely there is one vice which accompani- 
eth rhem,that write in their owne profeſſions , that 
they magnifie them in exccſle. But generally it were 
ro be withed, (as that which would make learnin 
indeed follid and fruitfull ) that Active men woul 
or could become Writers. 

In which kinde I cannot but mention Honors 
cauſa your Maicfties excellent Booke' touching the 
duty ofa King - a worke richly compounded of Dz. 
vinity, Morality and Folicy , with great aſperſion of 
all other Arts: 'and being in mine opinion one of 
the moſt ſound and healthfull writings thatT hauc- 
read: notdiſtemperedinthe heat of invention, nor 
in the Coldnefſe of negligence + not ficke of 
Bufinefle asthoſe are who leeſerhemſclues in their 
order; nor of Convulfions as thoſe which Crampe 
in matrers impertinent : not ſauoring of perfumcs 
and paititings aSthoſe doe who ſecke to pleaſe the 


Reader more then Nature bearcth , and chicfely 
well diſpoſed in the ſpirirs thereof, being agreeable 
rotruth and apt for actions: and farre remoued' 
from that Naturall infirmitie , wherevato F noted. 
thoſe, that write in their owne profeſſions to bee 
fubic&,which is,thatthey exalt it abouc meaſure. 
For 


For your Maicſtie hath truely deſcribed , not a king 
of Aſſyria,or Perſia, in their exrerne glory : bur a 
: Moſes,ora David,Paſtors ef their people. Neither 
# canlIcyer leele out of my remembrance, what I 
heard your Maicſty,jin the ſame ſacred ſpirit of Go- ' 
vernment, deliuer , in a great. cauſe of ludicature, 
which was: That Kings ruled by their Lawes, 4s God 
did by the laws of Nature,and ought as really to put in 
vſetheir ſupream Prerogatiue,as God doth his power 
_ of working Miracles, And yet notwithſtanding , in 
your booke of a free Monarchy , you doe well giue 
 mentovnderſtand , that you know the plenitude of 
che power and right ofa King, as well as the Circle 
of his officeand dutic. Thus haue I preſumed to al- 
leage this excellent writing of your Maicſtie ,as a 
prove or eminent example of 77aFates, concerning 
cialland reſpeQiue duties : wherein I ſhould haue 
aid as much,it ithad bin written a thouſand yeares 
ſince: Neither am I moued with certaine Courtly 
decencies,whichefteeme it flattery to | vg in pre. 
ſence. No; itis flattery to praiſe in abſence thar is, 
when cither the Vertueis abſent, or the occaſion is 
abſent: and fo the praiſe is not Naturall, but forced, 
either in truth,or in time. Burt let Cicero bee read in 
his Oration pro Marcello, which is nothing butan ex- 
cellent Table of {sſars vertue , and made to hs face, 
beſides the example of many other excellent m- 
ſons, wiſer a great dcale then ſuch obſeruersand we 
will never doubt,vpon a full occaſion, to -giue iuſt 
praiſes to preſent or abſent, 
"#3 - _ 


[ 
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But to returne , there belongeth farther , to the 


handling of this part touching ethe duties of profe(- 


fions and vocations, a Relative or oppoſite rouching 
the fraudes,cautels , impoſtures , and vices of cuery 


nh9inp. += wag hath beene likewiſe handled. But 


ow? rather in a Satyre 8 Cinically, then ſeriouſly 
and wiſely: for men haue rather —_ by wit to de- 
rideand traduce much of thar which is good in pro- 
feſſions, then with Tudgement to diſcouer and ſeucr 
that which is corrupt. For as So/omon ſaith, He thar 
commethto ſecke after knowledge with-a minde rg. 
Icorne and cenſure, ſhall be ſure to finde matter for 


his humour, butno marter for his inſtruction. 2v.e- 


renti deriſori Stientiam,ipſaſe abſcondit:fed ſtudioſo 
fit obviam. But the managing ofthis argument with. 
integrity & cruth, which T note as deficient, feemeth 


- tomero be one of the beſt fortificatios for honeſty 


& vertue that can be planted. For,as the fable go. 
eth ofthe Baſilzske,that if he ſee you firſt you die for 
ir-but if you ſec him firſthe dieth. So is it with de- 
ccits andevill arts- which if they be firſt eſpied,they 
leeſe theirlife, bur if they preuent, they indanger. Sv 
that we are much bcholden ro Machianell & others 


Thar write what men doe, and not what they oughc 


to doe. For it is nor poſlible to ioyn ſerpentine wiſe- 
dome with the Colunbine Innocency, except men 
know exactly all the conditions of the Serpent : his 

baſenefle and going vpon his belly , is volubility 
and lubricity,his envy and ſting,and rhe reſt, that is, 
a1] formes & natures of evill. For without rhis, ver- 
wc 
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tne lieth open and vnfenced. Nay an honeſt man 
can doe no good vpon thoſethat are wicked to re. 
claime them , withour the helpe ofthe knowledge 
of evill. For men of corrupted mindes preſuppoſe 
that honeſty groweth our of Simplicity of manners, 
and belecuing of Preachers, Schoolmaſters,8 mens 
exterior language. So as,except you can make them 
percciue,that you knowe the vrmoſt reaches of their 
owne corrupt opinions, they deſpiſe all Moralitie, 
Non recipit #ultus verba prudentte , niſi ea dixeris, 
qne verſanturin Corde ejus, 
|  Vntothis parttouching Reſpedtive duty,doth alſo 
appertaine the duties berweene husband and wife, 
parentand childe, Maſter and Servant: $o likewiſe, 
the lawes of friendſhippe and Gratitude, the Ciuill 
bond of Companies, Colleges,and Politike bodies, 
of neighbourhood , and all other proportionare du- 
tics: notas they are parts of Gouernment and Soci- 
ety,butas to the framing of the minde of particular 
perſons. I 21 
The knowledge concerning good reſpetFing Soci- 
ety doth handle it alſo not ſimply alone, but Compa- 
_ ratinely,wherevnto belongeth the weighing of du- 
ties,betwcene perſon and perſon, Caſe and Caſe, 
particular and publike: As we ſee inthe procceding 
of Lucius Brutus , againſt his owne Sonnes, which 
was ſo much extolled; yet what was ſaid 2 
Infelix vtcuny, ferent ea fata eMinores. 
So the caſe was doubtfull , and had opinion 
en both fides : Againe,we ſee, when A. Brute and 
F7'4 Caſſi us 
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De enltura 


Caſſius invited to a ſupper certaine , whoſe opinio ns 
they meant to feele, whether they were fit to bee 
made their Aſſociates, and caſt forth the queſtion 
touching the X:/ling of « Tyrant being an viurper; 
they were dinided intoopinion, ſome holding , that 
Servitude was the extreame of Evills ; and others 
that Tyranny was better then a Civill warre : and a 
number ofthe like caſes there are , of comparatiue 
duty. Amongſt which,thar,of all others,is the moſt 
frequent, where the queſtion is of a great dealc of 
good ro enſue of a ſmall Iniuſtice. Winch 7afon of 


 Theſalia determined __ the truth ; Alique ſunt 
ta 


iniuFt facienda,ut multa iuſte fiers poſſint. But the 
reply 1s good ; Authorem preſents Iuſtitie habes, 
ſponſorem future non habes , Men muit purſue things 
which are juſt in preſent,and leaue the future tothe 
divine providence. So then we paſſe on from this 
generall part touching the Examplar and deſcripti- 
-on of Good. | | 

Now therefore,that we haue ſpoken of this fruit 
of life,it remaineth to ſpeake of theHusbandry thar 
belongeth therevnto, without which part , the for- 


- merſcemeth to beno better then a faire Image, or 


fatsa,which is beautifull ro contemplate, but is 
withour life and motion : wherevnto Ariſtotle him- 
ſelfe ſubſcriberh intheſe words : Neceſfe e# [cilicet 
de virtute dicere,& quid ſit , & ex quibus gignatur, 
Invtile enim fere fuerit , virtutem quidem noſſe ,ac- 
quirende autem eims modos & vias ignorare - Non 
enim ae virtute tantum,qua ſpecie ſit, querendum eſt, 
74 
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ſed & quomode ſui cepiam faciat, vtrung, enim volu. 
mus Of rem ipfam noſle & erus -onopateeties * Hoc an. 
rem ex voto non ſuccedet nift ſciamus & ex quibus & 
qo mods, In ſuch full words and with ſuch irera. 
tion doth he inculcate this part - So faith Czcero in 
pet Commendation-of Cato the ſecond , that hee 
ad applied himſclte ro Philoſophy ; Non ita arſpu- 
14ndi cauſa, ſeditavivendi.. And although the neg- 
Ie& of our times wherein few mcn doc hold any 
Conſultations rouching the reformation of their 
life ( as Seneca excellently ſaith De partibus vite 
| iſh deliberat de ſumma nemo) may make this part 
ceme ſuperfluous : yet I muſt conclude with that 
Aphoriſme of Hypocrates, Qui graui morbo correpti do- 
bores non ſemtinnt ifs mens eerotat. They need me- 
dicine nor onely toaſſwage the diſeaſe but ro awake 
the ſenſe. And ifit bee faid , thatthe cure of mens 
mindes belongerh to ſacred Divinity, it is moſt | 
true: Bur yet Morall Philoſophy may be preferred 
vnto hcras a wiſe ſeruant, and humble hand-maid. 
For as the Pſalme ſaith,That the eyes of the handmaid 
 Jooke perpetually towards the Miftreſſe, and yet no- 
doubt many things areleft ro the diſcretion of the 
handmaid, to difcerne of the . Miſtreſſe will : So 
ought Morall Philoſophy to giuea conſtant atten- 
tion to the doctrines of Divinity, & yet ſoasit may 
yeeld of her ſclfe (within due limits ) many found 
and profitable direQions. 
This parttherefore, becauſe of the excellency there- 
of, cannot bur find excceding ſtrange, thatit is not 
reduced 
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reduced" ro written enquirie; the' rather becauſe it 


_ confiſteth of much marter , wherein both ſpeech 8 
aQionis often converſant , and ſuch wherein the 


common talke of men : (which is rare , but yer 


commeth ſometimes to paſſe) is wiſerthenthcir 


Bookes : It is reaſonable therefore that wee pro. 
pound itin the more particularity ,both for the wor- 
thineſſe,and becauſe we may acquite our ſelues for 
OY it deficient, which ſeemeth almoſt incre- 
dible,and is otherwiſe conceiued and preſuppoſed 
by thoſe themſclues ; that haue written. W ce will 
therefore enumerate ſome heads or Points thereof, 
that it may appeare the better whatit is, and whe- 
therit be extant. 

Firſt thereforeinrthis , as in all things, which are 
practicall, we ought rocaſt vp our account , what is 
1n our power,& what not: tor the one may be dealt 
with by way of altcration, bur the other by way of 
application onely. The husbandman cannot com- 
mand, neither the Nature of the Earth, nor the ſea- 
{ons of the wether : no more can the Phyſitian the 


conſtitution of the patient, nor the-variery of Acci- 


dents. So in the Culture and Cure of the minde of 


.Man,two things are without our command: Points 


of Nature,and points of Fortune. For to the Baſis 


of theone, and the conditions of the other, our 


workeis limited and tied. In theſe things tlicre- 
fore,it is left vnto vs,to proceed by application, 

V incenda e# omni fortuna febeaids : 
and ſolikewiſe Pie 


Vincends 


> - ith: - $a «Ns ” —__ - i 4 
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. \Fincendae# omnis nature ferendo,” _ | 
But,when that wee (peake of ſuffering, wee:doe 


aot ſpeake of adull, and negleed ſuffering, bur of 


a wiſcand induſtrious. ſuffering , which drawerh, 
and contriueth vie & advantage out of that which 
ſcemerh adverſe & contrary whichis thar-proper- 
ly which wecall, Accommodaring or Applying. 
Now the wiſdome of Application reſteth princ4- 
pally in theexac & diſtin knowledge of the pre. 
cedent ſtate, or diſpoſition, vnto which we doe ap- 
ply: for wee cannor fit agarment, except wee ferſt 


| take meaſure of the Body. \4 


So then the firſt Article of this knowledge is to 
ſer downe ſound and true diſtributions & deſcrip- 
tions of the ſeuecrall Characters and-tempers of 
mens naturesand diſpoſirions,{pecially hauing re- 

ard to thoſe differences which are moſt radicall 
1n being the fountaines and Caulcs of thereſt, or 


moſt frequent in Concurrence or Commixture, 


wherein itis notthe handling of a few of them in 


_ paſſage, the better to deſcribethe Mediocrities of 
- vertues,thatcan ſatisfy this intenrion; for it it de. 
ſerue to be conſfidered, That there are minds which 


are proportioned to great matters, and others to 


ſmall, (Which Ar:ifotle handleth or oughtro have 


handled by the name of Magnanimity) doth it not 
deſerue aſwell to bee conſid 

minds proportioned io intend many matters ;& others 
ro few? Sothar ſomecan diuide them(clues, others 
can perchance doc exactly well, but itmuſt be bur 
Kk in 


cred, That there are. 
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beea'Narrowneſſe of mindeas well as Paſpllanimity. 
pros cv That ſome minds are = EY bs 
that which may be diſpatched at once or within « ſhort 
returne of time: others to that which beginnes « farre 
off, and «10 be won with lenzthof purſaite, 

| 1: e—Zamtum tenditg, foverg, « \ 

-So tharrhere may befitly {aid ro: bee a longani- 
mity, which is commonly alſo aſcribed to God as: 
mity: Sor farther deſerued it ro be conft- 
dered,by'Ari ;T hat thire #4 diſpoſition in con- 
verſation (ſuppoſing it in things which doe in no ſort 
ronch or concerne amans ſelfe)to ſooth and pleaſe and 
4 diſpoſition contrary tocontradidt & crofſe: And de- 
ferueth it not much betrer to be confidered , Thar 
thereis a diſpoſution,not in conver ſation or talke, but 
in matter of more ſerions Nature) & ſuppoſing it ſtill 
in things meerely indifferent) ro take pleaſure inthe 
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200d of another, & 4 diſpoſition comrariwiſt, to take 


diſtaſt as the good of anather , 'which is that proper- 
Nik = call good nature,orilt natu dents. 
nity or malignity - And therefore I cannot fuſfct- 
ently marvell,thar this part of knowledge rouching 
the feveral! Characters of naturcesand diſpoſitions, 


ſhould be omitred both in Morality and Policy, 


conſidering ir is of to-great miniſtery & ſappedira- 


tion to them both. A man ſhall fnde in the tradi. 


rions of Aſtrology, ſome prerty and-apr diviſions. 
_ of mens natures, according to the predominances 
of the Planets, /overs of quier,loners of attion, loners 
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of V iftory lowers of Honour, lowers Ctr rien 
of *#5, lowers of Change, and ſoforth. Aman ſhall 


_ #Hindein-rhe wiſeſt ſorr' of theſe Relations which 
- the Italians make touching Coxrlawes,rhe natures of 


the ſeuerall Cardinalls,handſomely 8 liuely pain- 
ted forth: a man ſhall meet with inevery daies con- 
ference, the denominati6s of Senſitine, ary, for mull, 
veall, humorous,certaine, Humo dt prima impreſſione, 
Huoms dt vitima impreſiione, and the like > and yet 
nevertheleſſe this kinde of obſeryarions-wandreth 


in words, but as not fixed in Enquiry. For thedi- 


ſtinRions are found (many of thett1) but-wee con. 
clude no precepts vpon thems'wherein our faule is 
the greater,becauſe both Hiftory;Poefy;/and daily 
Experienceate as 2oodly fields where theſe obſer. 
vations grow,wheteof we makea few Podfies,'to 
hold in our hands,but no'manbringeth chem to the 
ConfeCtionary, thar Receipts might bee'made of 
chew for vifof life. (557 710 TORN DITA. 
Of much like kindearethoſe imprefſions of Na- 
rure, which are impoſed ypon the inind by the Sex, 
by the Age,by the Region, by health, and ſickneſſe, by 
beauty and deformity,and thelike, which are inhe- 


' rent;and nor exrerne:and againe, thoſe which' are 


cauſed by exteine forrune:as Soveraignty, Nobilety. 
obſcure birth, riches ant, maziſtracy, Sr pvathms fe 
proſperity, wed onſtant fortune, variable foy- 
rune, riſing per ix, gradaus,and the hke. And 
therefore we ſee thatPlautes maketh it a wonder,to 
ſee an old manbeneficient, Benignitas huins vi ados- 

| Kk 2 leſcentuli 
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leſcemuli eſt.Saint Paul concludeth thar ſeuerity of 
diſcipline wasto be vied to the Cretans, 1»crepa eos 
durt,vpon the diſpoſition of their country, Creten- 


ſes ſemper mendaces,male Beitie, ventres pigri. Sa- 


{aſt noteth,thartit is viuall with Kings rodcfire con- 
tradictories,ſed plexung, Regie voluntates , Ut ve. 
hementes ſunt, ſic mobiles, ſepeg, pſ4 ſibi adverſ2. 
Tacitus oblcructh bow rarely raifang ofthe fortune 
mendcth the diſpoſttion, folus Yeſpaſianus mutatus 
in melins. Pindarus maketh an obſervation , thar 


great and'fuddaine fortune for the moſt, part detea- 


reth men, us magnam felicitatem concoquere nou 
oſſunt:Sorhe Plalme ſheweth ir is more eaſy to 
cepe a meaſure inthe enioying of fortune, then in 
theancreaſe of fortung, Dinitie ſi affluant, nolite 
(or apponere: Theſe oblervations and the like, I 
deny not, but are toucheda little by Ari/totle as in 
pafiine inhis Rhetorickes,andare handled in ſome 


ſcattered diſcourſes, but they were neuer incor- 


poerate into Morall Phflolophy, ro-which they doe 
eſſentially appertaine: as.the knowledge of the di- 
uerfity of Grounds and Moulds doth ro Agri. 

culture, and the knowledge of.the diverſity of 
Complexions & Conſtitutions doth to-the Phy- 
firianzexcept we meane to follow the indiſcretion 

of Emperiques,which.miniſterthe ſame medicines. 
toall patients. 

Another Article ofthis knowledge is the inqui- 
ry touching the affections: for as gn Medicining 
ofthe body, it isin order firſk to know the diverſe 

Com- 
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Complexions and Conſtiturions; ſecondly the dif- 
ceaſes,and laſtly the cures: So in medicinifg of the 
Minde,after knowledge of the divers charaQters of 
mens natures, it followcth in order ro knowrhe 
diſeaſes and i:firmities of the minde, which are n9 
otherthen the perturbations and diſtempers of the 
affections. For astheancient Poliriques .1n popular 
Eftatcs, were wont to compare the people to: the 
Sca,and the Orators tothe windes, becaute as the. 
{ca would ot it ſclfe be calmc and quicr, it the winds 
did not moue and trouble it; fo: the people would 
be peaceable and: tractable, if the ſeditious orators 
did not ſer them in working and agitation. So it 
may be fitly faid,that the mind in the nature there- 
of would be temperate and ſtayed, if the affections 
as winds,did not put it into rumult and perturbari- 
on. And here againe I finde ſtrange, as before, thar 
Ariſtotleſhould haue written divers volumes of E- 
thiques,andneuer handled the affections, which is 
the principall ſubicc rhereof, and yertin his Rhero- 
ricks where they are conlidered bur collaterally,8& 

ina ſecod degree, (as the _ be moued by ſpeech)he 
 findeth place for rh&,& handleth them well for the 
quantity, but wheretheir true place 1s., hee preter. 
mitteh them. For it is not his diſputations about - 
pleaſure and paine that can ſatisfie this enquiry, no 
morethen he that ſhould generally handle rhe na- 
ture of light,canbeſaid to handle the nature of Co- 
louvs-: for pleaſure 8& paine are tothe particular at- 
fecions as light is to particularcolours: Better rra- 
Kk 3 ucls 
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vels Iſuppoſe had the Szoickes rakenin this argu. 


menc,as far as I can gather by that which wee haue 
at ſecond hand: Bur yetiris like, it was after their 


manner ratherinſubtilty of definitions, (which in 


2 ſubic& of this nature are but curioficies) then in 
actiue and _ deſcriptions and obſeruations: ſo 
likewiſe I inde ſome particular writings. of an cle- 
gant naturetouching ſome of the affections , as of 
Anger of Comfort vpon adverſe accidents, of Ten- 
derneſſe of countenance, and other. Bur the Poets 
& writers of; Hiſtorics arethe beſt Doctors of this 
knowledge,where we may findpainted forth with 
great lite, how affeQions are kindled and incited: 
and how pacified and refrained : and how againe 
contained from aR, and farther degree - how they 
diſcloſe themſclues, how they worke,how they va- 
ry, how they gather and fortify, how they are in- 
wrapped one within another, and how they doe 

fight and encounter one with another, and other 
the like particulatities. Amongſt the whichthis laſt 
is of ſpeciall vic in Moralland Civile matters: how 
Iſayto ſer affetion againſt affection, and to maſter 
one by another,cvenas we vic to hunt beaſt wirh 
beaſt;; and fly bird with bird, which otherwiſe 
percaſe - wee could not-ſo calily recouer: vpon 
which foundation is creed thar excellent vic of 
Premium and pens, whereby Civile ſtates con- 


fiſt, tmploying the predominanr affeRions of feare 


and hope,tor the lupprefiing and brideling the reſt. 
Forasinthe governement of ſtares, itis ſometimes 


neceſſary 
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neceſfary to bridle one faction with another,ſo ir is 
inthe government within, Ba, 
Now come we to thoſe points whichare within 
our owne command, and hauc force and operation 
vpon the mind,ro affe@t the will and apperire, and 
roalter manners;wherein they oughr ro haue hand- 
led cuſtome, exerciſe, habir, education, example, 
imiration, emulation, company, friends, praiſe, re- - 
proofe,cxhortarion, fame, Jawes, bookes, Fudics- 
theſe as they hane determined vſe in moralitics, 
fromtheſe the mind ſuffereth,and of theſe are ſuch 
rcccits and regiments compounded and deſcribed, 
as may {crue to recouer or preſerue the health and. 
goodeſtare of rhe minde, as far as pertaineth to hu- 
mane medicine: of which timber wee will inſiſt 
vpo ſome one or two,as an example of the reſt, be. 
cauſe it weretoo long ro proſecute all; & therefore 
we doe reſume Cuſtome and Habire to ſpeake of.” 

' The opinion of Ariſtorle ſeemerh ro mee a neoli. 
gent opinion,that of thoſe things which conſiſt by 
Nature,nothing can be changed by cuſtome, vſing 
for example; Thar if a ſtone bee throwne ren thou- 
{and times vp,it will nor learnero aſcend, and that 
by often iecing or hearing, we doe not learne to ſee 
or heare rhe betrer. For though rhis principle bee. 
true inthings wherein nature1s peremptory(the rea- 
{on whereof we cannot now ftandto diſcuſſe)yer it 
is otherwiſe inthings wherein nature admitteth a 
latitude, For hee might ſce that a ſtrair gloue will 
come more cafily on with vic;and that a wand will 


by 
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y(cbendorherwiſc then it grew; and thatby vic 


Y yoyce we ſpeake louder and ſtronger; & that * 
by vſe of enduring hcar and cold, we endure it the 
bcrter,and the like: which latter ſort haue a ncarer 
reſemblance vato that ſubieR of manners he: hand- 
lcrh,the choſe inſtances which he alledgethy bur al. 
lowing his concluſion that wertues & vices conſiſt 
#n habit,he ought ſo much the moreto hauc taught 
the manner of ſuperinducing thar habite: for there 


be many precepts of the wiſe ordering the exerciſes 


- of the mind, as there is of ordering the exerciſes of 


the body, whercot wee will recite a few, . 
The firſt ſhall be, that we beware we take not at 
\ thefirſt either too High a ftraine or too weake: for 
' if roo Highin a diffident nature you diſcourage, in 
a confident nature,you breed an opinio of facility, 
& ſoa ſloth, and inall natures you breed a farther 
expecationthencanhold our, 8 ſo an infatisfaQi- 
on in the end;if too weake of the other fide - you 
may not looke to performe and overcome any 
great taske., 
Another precept is to practiſe all things chiefly 
at two {cuerall times,the one when themind is beſt 
diſpoſed,rthe other when itis worſt diſpoſed: that 
by the one you may glue a great ſtep, by the other 
you may worke out the knots and ſtones of the 
minde, and make the middle times the more caſy 
and pleaſant. 
Another precept is, that which Ariforle menti- 
oneth by the way,which is to beare ever towards 


the 


the contrary extreame of that, wherevnto we are by 
Nature inclined : like vnto the Rowing) againk the 
ſtreame,or making a wand er ding him' 
contrary to his naturall crookednefle. 

Another-precept is,that the minde is brought to 
any thing better and with more {weetneſle and hap. 
pineſſe,it that wherevnto you pretend, bee not. firſt 
1ntheintention, but Tayquam aliud agendo, becauſe 
of the Naturall hatred of the minde againſt necefſt- 
ty and conſtraint. Many other Axiomes there are 
touching the managing of Exerciſe and Cuſtome: 
which being ſo conducted , doth proue indeed ano- 
thernature: but being gouerned by chance, doth 
commonly proucbutan ape of nature,and bringeth 
forththat which is lame and counterfeit, 

So if we ſhould handle bookes and ſtudies & what 
influence and operation they haue vpon manners, 
are there not diuers precepts of great caution and 
direftion appertaining therevnto > did not one of 
_ the Fathers in great indignation call Poeſy , vinum 

| Damonum , becaulc it increaſeth temptations, per- 

' turbations and vaine opinions ? Is not the opinion 
of Ariſtotle worthy to be regarded wherein he jaith 
Thatyoung men are no fit auditors of Morall Pht- 
loſophy, becauſe they are nor ſctled from the boy- 
ling heat of their affeions ; nor attempered. with 
Time and experience ? And doth itnot hereof 
come that-thoſe excellent bookes/and diſcqurics of 
the ancient Writers. , (whereby: they haue perſwa-, 
ded vnto vertue molt effectually, repreſenting her in 
Hate & Maijeſtie,and popular. opinions againſt yertue 
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in their Paraſites Cotes, fit tobe {corned and deri- 


e 
P a 


Kd) are of fo lictle effect rowards (honeſty of life, 
% they arenorredd ,and'reuolied by: men in 
|! their mature and ferted yeares , Vit confined almoſt 
* toboyesartd beginners: Buris it not true allo , thar 
HRT; FOung metriare fir auditors: of Matters 
of Policy, till they hane beene thtouighly ſeaſoned 
inreligion and Morality, left their Indgements bee 
corrupted,and made apt rothinke rhat thereare no 

true arfferchces of things , but according to'w??ilif 

andforrane, as the verſe deſeribes' ir. Proſperum & 
Falixſcelisvirtus votarur : Andagaine , 1!e cru- 
cen pretinne ſcelers tulit , Hic diadems - which the 
Poets doeſpeak fatyricaliy8&in indighation on yer- 
rucs behalfe: Bur bookes of pollicie” doe ſpeake ir 
.- ſeriouſly,;andpofitiuely; for Bit pleaſeth Machia- 
vellto fay,That if Ceſar had beene puerthrowne , hee 
would hane beene more odio then euer was (atiline; 
as1f there had beene no difference” bur in fortune, 
berweene'a very fwry of Init and blond, and We mot 
excelient ſpirit (his ambition reſerned)'of rhe world? 
Againeistherenota Caution likewife ro bee ginen 
= of the d@Qrines of Moralitics themſelnes ( ſome 
=. kinds of them)leftth&y make mentoo preciſe, arro- 
AF gant, incompatible,as Ciceroſairh of Cato in Marco 
Y (4tone,Hec bona que videmus divina & eeregiaipſi- 
IF us ſcitoteeſſe propria : que nonnunquam requirimus, 
»o ea, ſunt emnia,nou anatura ſtd 4 Magitro ? Many 0- 
ther Axioms and aduiſes there arc touching thoſe 
proprieries and effects, which ſtudies doe infuſe and 
inſtillinto manners: and ſo likewiſeis thererouch- 
ns 
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ing the vſe of all thoſe ' other points of Company, 
fame,lawes, & the reſt, which wee recited in the be- 
ginning inthe doctrine of Moralitie, 
- - Butthere is a kinde of Culture of the Mindezthat 
- ſeemeth yctmore accurateand: elaborate then the 
reſt, and 15 built vponthis ground: That the mindes 
ofall men are ſometimes ina ſtate more pertet,;and 
at other times ina Hate more deprived. The.purpoſe 
therefore of this-practiſe, is 'to fixe and cheriſhrhe 

ood howres of the minde,& to obliterate and rake 

orththe evill. The fixing of the good hath beene 
practiſed by two meanes, vowes or conſtant reſolu- 
tions,and obſeruances, or exerciſes, whichare not 
to. bee regarded-ſo much inthemſclues, as becauſe 
they keepethe minde in continuall obedience, The 
_ obliteration ofthe Evill hath been practiſed by two 


- . Meanes;ſomekindeof Redemption orexpiation of 


that whichis paſt, and an Inception or account de 
Nouo, forthetime to come ; butthis part ſeemeth 
ſacred and religious;and iuſtly: for all good Morall 
Philoſophy (as was ſaid) is butan handmaid to Re- 

ligion. »WWoEG 
Wherefore we will conclude with that laſt point 
whick is of all other meanesthe moſt compendious 
and ſummary,& againe, the moſt noble and effeu- 
alltothe reducing of the minde-vnto Vertue: and 
good Eſtate'; which is the eleting and propound- 
ing viito a mans ſ{elfe good and vertuousends of his 
lite,ſuch'as may bein-a reaſonable ſort within his 
compaſle to attaine, For if! theſc two. things bee 
"DEA ſuppoſed: 
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ſuppoſed - that a'man ſer before him honeſt and 
goodends, and againe that hee bee relolute, con- 
ſtant, and true vnto them ; itwill follow that hee 
ſhall mould himſelfe into all Vertue at once - and 
this is indeed like the worke of Nature , whereas 
theother courſe,is likethe- worke of the hand. For 
as when a Caruer makes anImage,hee ſhapes onely 
that part wherevpon he worketh , as it hee bee vpon 
the face,that part which ſhall be ze body , is but a 
rude tone ſtill; till fuch times as he comes toir, Bur 
contrariwiſe when Nature makesa flower or lining 
creature, (hee formeth rudiments ofallthe parts at 
one time; ſoin obtaining vertue by habire , while a 
man practiſeth Temperance: ,, hee doth not profit 
- Miich tofortitude;nor the like ; But when hee dedi- 
caterh and applicth himſclte ro good ends , looke 
whar vertue focuerthe purſuit and paſſage towards 
thoſcends doth commend vnro him , hee isinueſted 
of a precedent-diſpoſition - to conforme hinyelfe 
therevnto +which ſtare of minde Ariftotle doth ex. 

cellently expreſle himſclfe , thar it oughtnot to bee 
called vertuomus. but Divine - his words are theſe, 
Immanitati autem' conſentaneum et , opponere eam, 

que ſupra hamanita tem eit;heroicam ſine dinini vir: 

tutem. Andalite after, Nam vt fere, neg, vitinm, 
neg, virtus eſt,ſfic neg, Dei. Sed hic quidem FHatus 

altius quiddam wirtute eft;ille aliud quiddam a vitio, 

And therefore we may ſee what Celfitude of honor 

Plinize ſecundus attributeth to Tratane in his func- 

 rall oration, where hee ſaid, That men needed to make 

no 
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no other prayers to the Gods,but that they would con- 
tinue 4s pood Lords to them, as Traiane had beene : as 
ifhe had not beene onely an Imitation of divine na- 
rure,but apatrerne ofit. But theſe bee heathen and 
prophane paſſages, hauing-but a ſhadow of thar di- 
vincſtate of minde ; which Religion and the holy 
faich doth conduct men vnro ; by imprinting vpon 


' their ſoules Charity, which is excellently called the 


bond of Perfeetron: becaule it comprehendeth and 
faſtneth all vertnes togerher. And as itis elegantly 
faid by Menander of vaine loue, whichis burta falſe 
Imitationof divine loue, Amor melior Sophiſta,Le- 


no ad humanam vitam.that Loue teacheth a man tro 


carry himſelfe berter,then the Sophiſt or Precepror, 


which hecalleth Left-handed, becauſe with all his 
rules and preceptions hee cannot forme a' man ſo 
Dexterionſly , nor with that facilitieto prize him- 
felte and gouerne himſelte as loue can doe: So cer- 
tainely ifa mans mind'be truly inflamed with char. 
ty,ir doth work him ſuddenly into greater perfecti- 
onth@eall the doctrine of morality can doe, which is 
bur a Sophift in compariſon of the other. Nay far- 
ther as Xeophon obſerued trucly, tharall other af- 
fte&tions though they raiſe the minde, yet they doe 
it by diſtorting,and vncomlineſle of extafies or ex- 


celles; but onely Loue doth exalt the minde, and 
ncuertheleſſe , at the fame inſtant doth ſetrle and 
compoſe it. Soin all other excellencies , though 
they aduance nature,yet they are ſubiect to excefle, 
Onely Charity admitteth no exceſſe, for lo wee 


LI 3 \ ſee, 


\ 
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ſcealpiring to be like God'in:power,, the Angells 
tran erlld and fell : Aſcendam,cr ero ſimils altiſ(t- 
mo : By aſpiring to be like God in knowledge,man 
tranſgreſſed and fell, Eritis ſicut Dy ſcientes bonum 
& malum, Butby aſpyring toaſfimilitude of God in 
g0Qdnefle or, loue ; neither. Man nor Angell ' ever 
tranſgreſſed or ſhall tranſgreſſe. For vmto that imi- 
tation we arecalled; Diligite inimicos veitros, Bene 
facite ets qui aderunt vos ,er oratepro perſequentibus 
&.calumnjantibus vos, vt ſitis fily. petris veftri que 
in cells «. ui ſolem ſuum oriri facit oe bonos & 
malos,& pluit ſuper infos & inzuſtos. yon the firſt 
platforme of rhe dwuine Nature ic {elfe., the heathen 
Religion ſpeakerhthus, Oprimmus cMaximmme,and the 
[ac 5 criptures thus, Miſericordia eiue ſuper om- 
nia #perh ern . | 

__ Whereforc I doc conclude this, part'of Moxall 


Md concerning the Culture. and Regiment of 


the Mind,wheteinifany man conſidering the, parts 
thereof, which I hauc enumerated , doc tudge, that 
my labouris but to Colle& into. an 4rt,or Science, 
that which hath beene. pretermitted;by others ,as 
marter: of common Senſe and experiexce, hejudgerh 
well: But as Phulocrates ſported with Demoſthenes: 
104 may not maruell ( Athemans ) that Demoithenes 
and 1 wy er, for he. drinketh. water , and I drinke 
Fine:and likeas we rcad of an, ancient parable of 
the two gates of ſleepe; 


Sunt gemine ſomni porte, quarum altera fertur 
Cornea. 
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Cornea,qua veris facilis datur exitiu wmbris:' 
Altera Candenti perfetta nitens Elephanto, ' | 
Sed falſznd calim mittunt inſomnia mines.” © 
Soif weput on ſobrietic andartention, wee ſhall 

finde it a ſure Maximein knowledge: that the more 

pleaſant Liquor ( of Wine) is the more vaporous, 

and the brauer gate of 1vory, {endeth forthrthe talſer 

dreames. . 
But we haue now concluded That general! part of : 

Humane Philoſophy , which contemplateth man ſe. 

greeate, and as hee conſiſteth of Body apa Spirit; 

Wherein wee may farther norte, rhat there ſeemeth 

to bea Relation or Conformiry betweene the good 

of rhe Minde , and the good of the Body. For as 

we divided the good of the body into” Health, Brat. 

ty,Streneth,and Pleaſure, lo the good of the minde 

inquired tn Rationall and Morall knowledges , ten- 

deth to this, to makerhe minde ſound, w1: hour per- 

furbation', Beautifull and graced* with decencic: 

arid Srrong and' Ag for all duties of life. Theſe 

threeas in the body, fo in the minde ({cldeme 

meet,and commonly ſeuer: For it is caftc to ob- 

ſerue;thar many have Strength of wit and Courage, 

bur haue neither Health from perturbations, nor a- 

ny Beauty or Decencie in their doings : fome a- 

eaine have an Elegancy and' finenefſe of Carriage, 

which haue neither ſoundnefle of honeſtie, nor ſub. 

tance of ſufficiency: And ſome agaiehatire honeſt 


and reformed Mindes that can ncither become 
7 : them. 
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themſelues, nor manage Buſineſle, and-ſometimes 
rwo of them meer, and rarely all three; As for plea- 
ſure,we hauc likewiſe determined', that the minde 
ought not to be reduced to ſtupide, but to retaine 
pleaſure; Confined rather in the ſubicct of it,then in 
the ſtrength and vigor of it. 


which of all others is moſt immerſed in mat- 
' ter,and hardlicſt reduced ro Axiome. Neuer- 
thelefle,as Catothe Cenſor ſaid, Fhat the Romanes 


(' Tvill Knowledge is converſant about aſubject 


were like ſheepe, for that a man were better arine a flock 
of\t hem,t hen one of them; For in a flocke , if you could 


get but ſari few goe richt, the yeſt would follow : So 
elpe& Morall Philoſophy is more difficile 


i1nthat 
then Pollicic- Againe , Morall Philofophy pro- 
poundeth to it ſelte the framing of Interpall good- 
neſle: But ciuill knowledge requireth onely an Ex- 
ternal goodneſſe: for that asto ſociety ſufficeth: and 
Goa 54 it commeth oftto paſſe that there be Euill 
Times in good gouernments : for ſo we finde in the 
holy ſtory,when the kings were goad, yet it is ad- 
ded,Sedadbuc populus non digerat cor ſuum ad doni- 
mum Deum patrum ſuorum. Againe , States as great 
ENgRramous ſlowly;and 4renort {o. ſoone put out 
of trame- foras incA£gypt the ſeauen good yeares 
ſuſtained the ſcauen bad ; $0 'goucrnments for a 
time well grounded , doc beare out errqursfollow- 
ing. But the reſolution of particular perſons is more 
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ſuddainly ſubverted. Theſe reſpeQs doe ſomewhat 
qualify the extreame diffticulty of civile know- 
ledge. | 
This knowledge hath three parts, according to 
the-three ſummary actions of ſociety, which are, 
Converſation, Negotiation, & Government.. For 
man ſeeketh in ſociety, comfort, vie and protecti- 
on: and they be three wiſdomes of divers natures, 
which doe often ſever: wiſdome of the behautour 
wiſdome of buſinefſe;and wiſdome of ſtate. 
— Thewiſdome of converſation-ought not to bee 
ouer-much affeted,burt much lefſe deſpiſed : for ir 
hath not only an honour in it ſelfe, but an influ- 
__ alſo into buſineſle and gouernment; The poct 
aith, 

Nec wultu deſtrue verba tuo-A man may deſtroy 
the force of his words with his countenance: 1o 
may hee of his deeds ſaith Cicero, recommending 


_ tohis brother affability and caſy acceſle. 


Nil intereſt habere otium apertum,vultum clanſum. 


It is nothing wonne toadmitte men with an open 
doore,and to receiue them with a ſhur & reſerued 
countenance. So we ſee Atticus , before the firſt © 
intervicw betweene Ceſar ,and Cicero, the warre. 
depending,did ferioufly adviſe Cicerorouching the 
compoſing and ordering of his countenance and 
geſture. And if the - gouernment of the counte- 
nance bee of fucheffe&t, much more is that of the 
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ſpeech; and other carriage appertaining to conver. 
tion;therruc model! Co fermeriers me wel! 
expreſſed by —_— not meant for this pur- 
pale; Mean arrogars videar aut obnoxins, quorum 
alternm oft alicn.elibertatu oblitt, alterum ſus: The 
ſummer ofbebanioas i toretaine a mans owae dignty, 
without intruding vpouthe liberty of others: 01 the 
orherfde,- if behauiour and ourward carriage bee 
inrendecroo-much, firſb ir may'/paſſe into affeRati- 
on, andrthen Quid deformins quan Scenam in vi- 
tam trams ferveno-atta mans hfe © But although it 
proccedenar to thar/ extreame, yer'it confumeth 
rime; and"'imployeththe minde roo much, And 
therefore as'wee vſe roadviſe young ſtudents from 
company keeping, by ſaying, Amici, fures Temps- 
ris: So cemainly the:Imendingof 'the* difcrerton 
of behautour is a great Theefe of Mediation - A- 
2aine,fachas arc- accompliſhed: inthat honre of 
vrbanity,pleaſerhemiclues in! name, and feldome 
aſpireto higher vertue: whereas thoſe rhat hauc 
dete&din ir, doe ſeeker Corelineſſe by Repurarion - 
for where reputation is,almoſt cuery thing becom- 
meth: | Bur where thar is. not, irmuſtbee* ſupphed 
by Punrocand:Complements: Againe, rherc is no 
greater impedimenrof Action, then an over.curi- 
ous obſeruance ofdecency,and the guide of decen- 
cy, which.isrmneandſcaton. For as So/omos ſaith, 
Qui reſpicit ad ventos, nonſemmut, & qui reſpicit 
«dd nubes, non metet: A man muſt} make his oppot- 
twaity, as-oftas findc ir. To cenclude; Behaniour 
{eemeth 
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ſcemeth to meas a Garmeat' of the Mind, and to 


haue the conditions of a Garment. For it onght 
robemade in faſhion: ' ir ought not vo. be roo cu- 


rious:It;ought to be ſhapedio, as to ſer forth any 


good making of the mind: and hide any deformi- 


ty;and aboue all, irought not to be too ſtraight, or 
reſtrained for exerciſe or motion. But this part of 
Civile knowledge hath 'beene elegantly handled, 
and therefore cannot reporr it tor deficient, 
Thewiſdome touching ncgoriationorbufineſle 
hath not bin hitherrocolleted imo writing to the 
oreat derogation of learning, andrhe profeſſors of 
learning. For from this roote ſpringerh chicfly 
that note or-opinion which by vs 1s expreſſed in A- 
dage, torhiseffet : Thar there is:no great con. 


' currence berweenelcarning and Wiſedome.-Bor of 
| thethree wiſedomes, which wee haue ſet downe 


to pertaine to civile life, for wikdome of -Behaui- 
our,it is by learned men for the moſt partdeſpiled. 
asan Inferiour ro Vertue,and aniEnimy ro Medi. 
tation;for wiſdome of Governement they acquite 
themſclues well when they arecalled to 4t;but that 
happenethto few. [But for the wifdomeof Buſli. 
nefſe wherein mans liteis moſt converſant, there 
bce no Bookes of it, except ſome "few fcarte- 
red advertiſements , that haueno proportion to 
the magnitude of :his ſubicR. -For if bookes were 
written of this;, as'the other., I doubr- not bur 
learned menwith meane experience , '\would farre 
exccll menof long experience , withour learning, 
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andout ſhout themian: their owne bow. 
-Neirher nieedeth it at allro be doubted, that this 
knowledge ſhould be ſo-vartable,/ as it falleth nor 
vnder precept;forir is much lefſe infinite then (ci- 
cence of Government, which wee {ce is laboured 
and in fome-part reduced. ; Of rhis wiſdome ic fce- 
merh ſome of the ancient; Romanes in the ſaddeſt 
and wiſeſttimes were profeſſors: for Cicera repor- 
tcth, that it was.then un vic for Senators, that had 


name and opinion for generall wiſe men; as Corun- | 


canins,Carins, Lelius;and many others; to walke 
at certaine houres in the Place,and to giue audience 
to thoſe that would vſe their adviſe, and thar the 
particular Cittizens would reſort vnto them, and 
conſult with them-of the marriage ofa daughter,or 
of theimploying of aſonne, or of a purchaſe or 
bargaine,or of anaccuſation,and every other occa- 
fion incident to mans life: ſo as there-1s a wiſdome 
of Counſell and: adviſe cuen- in private Cauſes, 
ariſing out ofan vniverſal inſight intothe affaires of 
the world, whichis. vied indeede vporr particular 
cauſes propounded, bur is gathered by generall ob. 
ſervation of caules of like nature, For ſo. wee ſee in 
the Booke which 2. Cicero wriceth to: his brother 
De petitione conſultatus,"(bcingithe only booke of 
bufſinefle that I know. written Ly the ancients )- al- 
though it concerned a particular action then on 
foote, yet the ſubſtance thereof. confiſteth of many 
wiſeand politique Axiomes, which containe not a 
temporary,bur a perpetuall direion in the caſe of 
popular 
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popular EleRions;Burt chiefly we may ſee in thoſe 
Aphoriſmes, which haue place amongſt Divine 
writings compoied by S9/omn the King, of whom 
the ſcriptures teſtify, that his heart was as the ſands 
of the ſca,in compatiiag the world and all worldly 
matters;we ſec I {ay,not a few profound and excel. 
lent cautions, precepts , poſitions, extending roo 
much variety of occaſions; wherevpon we will ſtay 
a while,offering to conſideration ſomenumberof 
Examples. © 
Sed && cunitr (ermonibus qui dicuntur, ne accom- 
modes aurem tuam,nt forte andias ſervum tunm ma- 
ledicentem tibi, Here is concluded the provident 
ſtay of efiquiry ofthar which we would bee loath 
to finde: as it was iudged great wifdome in Pom- 
peins Magnus that he burned Sertorims papers vn: 
pervſied, LY ny 
Vir ſapiens ſi cum ftulto contenderit fine iraſcatur, 

finerideat,non inventet requiem. Here is deſcribed 
the great diſadvantage, which a' wiſe man hath in 
vndertaking a lighter perſonthen himſelfe , which 
is ſuchan-ingagement, as whether a man turne the 
- matterto icaſt,or turne it toheat; or howſoever he 

change copy, hee can no waics quit himlſelfe well 
of it; . 1 

Bui delicate a pueritia nutrit ſervum 'y unm,poſtea 
ſentiet eum contumacem. Here is ſignified tharif a 
man beginne too high a pitch in his favours, it 
doth commonly end in vnkindneſſe, and vnthank- 


tulncſle. 
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Vidiſti virum velocemin opere ſuo, coram regibns 
ſtabit jner erit inter £enobiles. Here is obſeruced that 
of all vertues for riſing co honour , -quicknefle of 
diſpatch is the beſt; for ſuperiours many times loue | 
not to haue thoſe they employ, too deepe, or roo 

ſufficient, but ready and diligent, ; 

Vidi cnnitos vinenres,qut ambulant ſub ſolecum |} 
ae” or ſecundo qui conſurgit pro eo, Here isex- } 
preſied that which was 4, by Sy{la firſt, and af- 
ter him by Tiberins,Plures adorant ſolem orientem, 
quam occidenten vel meridianum, 

St ſpiritus pateſtatem habentis aſcenderit ſuper te, 
locum tuum ne dimiſeris, quia curatio faciet ceſſare 
peccata maxima, Here caution 1s giuenfghat vpon 
diſpleaſure, retiring is of all courſes the vnfitreſt; 

for a man leaueth things at worſt , anddepriueth 
himſelfe of meanes to make them better. 

Erat Civitas perua 7 panciincaviri, venit con- 
tra cam Yes magnus, & Vadavit eam, inſtruxitg, 
munitiones per Gyrum, & perfetia eft abſidio,inven. 
tuſq, 3! inea vir pauper & ſapiens, et lrberauit cam 
per ſapientian ſuam, et nullus deinceps recordatus eſt 
hominis #llius panperis, Here the. corruption of 
ſtares is {er forth; that eſteeme notvertue or merit 
longer then they haue vic of it. £212 1 

Mollis reſponſeo frangit tram, Here is noted that 
ſileace or rough Anſwere,exaſperatcth : but an.an- 
{were preſent and temperate pacificth. 


Trer pigrorum quaſi ſepes pinarum Here is linely 


repreſenred how laborious ſloth proucth in the 
end, 
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end; for when things arc deferred rill the laſt in- 
ſtanr, and nothing, prepared betorehand,every fte 
findetha bricr or an impediment, which catchet 

or ſtoppeth. 

Melior ef finis oyattonis quam primcipium. Here 
is raxed the vanity of formall ſpeakers, thar ftudy 
mo1e about prefaces and inducements, then vpor 
the conclaffons and iffanes of fpecch. 

Ont cognofcit inindicio faciem, non bent facit, 
ifte et probuccella paxts deſeret veritatem. Here is 

noted that a judge werebetter be a briber,thena re- 
fpecter ofpcrfons: for a corrupt Tudge offendeth 
not ſo highly as a facile. 

Vir panper calumnians pauperes, ſimilis et imbri 
vehementi, in quo paratur fames, here is expreſſed 
theextremiry of neceſſirons exrorrions, figured in 
the auncicnt fable of the full and hangry horſe- 
lecch. 

Fons twrbatns peat, et vena corrupre , eft influs 
cadens corams imp4o. Here is noted that one judiciall 
& cxemplar iniquity in theface of the world, doth 
trouble the fountaincs of Iuſttcemore, then many 
particular injuries paſſed over by connivence. 

Oni ſubrrahit alrquid'd parre et 4 matre, et di- 
cit hoc non eſſe peccatnm,particers eſt homicidy.Here 
isnoted that whereas men 111 wronviny their beſt 
friends, vſc ro extcnuate their fanlr,as if they might 

reſume or be bold vpon them, irdothÞycontrariwiſe 
mdced aggravaretheir fault, andturnerhir from In. 


jury ro1mpliety. 
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Noli effe amicus homini iracundo , nec ambulats 
cam homine furioſo; Here caution is giuen that in 
the eleion of ourfriends wee doe principally a. 
voide thoſe which are impatient, as thoſe rhar will 
eſpouſe vs to many faRtions and quarels. 

ui conturbat domum ſuam, poſiidebit ventum: 
Here is noted that in domeſticall ſeparations and 
breaches, men doe promiſetothemſclues quieting 
of their minde and contentment , but ſtill they are 
deceiucd of their expeRation, and 1t turneth to 
winde, 

Filins ſapiens letificat patrem, filius vero ftultus 
meſtitiaeſt matri ſue, Here is diſtinguiſhed that fa- 
| thers haue moſt comfort of the good proote of 
their ſonnes; but mothers haue moſt diſcomfort of 
theirill proofe, becauſe women haue little diſcer- 
ning of vertue, but of fortune. _ 

Qui celat delifium,querit amicitiam,ſed qui alte- 
ro ſermone repetit,ſeparat federatos; Here caution is 
given that reconcilement ts better Ages by an 
Amneſty & paſling ouer that whichis paſt, then by 
Apologies and excuſations. | 

In omni opere bono erit abundantia, vbi autem 
wverba ſunt plurima, ie froquenter egeſtas : here is 
noted that words & diſcourſe abound moſt, where 
there is idleneflc and want. 

Primus inſua cauſa iuſtus,ſed venit altera pars, 
znquiret in eum;Here is obſerued that in all cauſes 
the firſt tale poſſeſſeth much, in ſuch ſort, that the 
preiudice thereby wrought will bee hardly remo. 
ned 
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ved,except ſomeabufe or falfirie in the Informati- 
on be detected. 

Verbalingurs quaſi ſimplicia ,, & ipſa perveninnt 

ad interiora ventrss; there is diſtinguiſhed that Aar- 
tery and infinuation which ſeemerhſer and arrifici- 
all,ſtnketh nox farre,but that entereth deepe, which 
hath ſhew of nature, liberty ,and ſimplicity. 
"  Puterudit deriſorem , ipſe ſibi iniuriam facit , & 
qui arguit Impium , (ibs maculam gerit , Here cauti- 
on is gluen how weetender reprehenſion toarro- 
gant and ſcornctull natures , whole manner 1s to 
cſtceme it for contumely , and accordingly to re- 
turne it, 

Da ſapienti occaſionem & addetar es ſapientia , 
Here is diſtinguiſhed the wiſedome brought into 
habit,and that which is but verball and ſwimming 
onely in conceit: for the one vpon occaſion preſen- 
ted,is quickned and redoubled : the otheris amazed 
and confuſed. 

Luomoao in aqurs reſplendent vults proſpicienti. 
umyſiccorda hommum manifeſta ſunt prudentibus. 
Here the mind of a wiſe manis compared to aglaſle 
whercin the Images of all diverſttie of Natures and 
CuRoimes are repreſented,from which repreſentati- 

on proccedctl: x 20 application, 
Qui ſapit innumeru moribus aptus Crit. 

Thus haue I ftaied ſomewhat longer vpon theſe 
ſentences politique of So/omon,then 1s agreeable to 
the proportion of anexample: ledde with a defire 
tog1uc authority to this pan af knowledge , my 

n 
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Inotedas deficient by ſo exccllent a preſident : and 
haucalſo attended them with bricfe obferuations, 
{uchas tomy vnderſtanding , ofter no violence t9 
the ſenſe , though 1 knowe they may beapplycd to 
a more divine vie:-Burtit is allowed euen in Diuini« 
ty,that ſome interpretations, yea and ſome Wrj- 
tings, haue more of the Eagle,then others: But take- 
ing chemas InſtruQions tor life , they might haue 
receiued large diſcourſe , if I would haue broken 
them andiilluſtrated them by diducements and ex- 
amples. 

Neither was this in vic only with the Hebrews, 
Bur itis generally to bec tound inthe wiledome ot 
the more ancient times : that as men tound out 
any obſervation that they thought was good for 
life,they would gather itandexprefle it in parable, 
or Aphoriſme, or fable, But tor fables they were 
Vicegerents and Aupplies, where Examples failed : 
Now that the times abound with hiſtory , theayme 
is berrer when the marke is aliue, And therefore the 
forme of writing, which of all others is fitteſt for 
this variable argument of Negotiation and occa(i- 
ons.,is that which Machtaxel choſe wiſely and aptly 
for Gouernment : namely diſcourſe vpon Hiſtories or 
Examples, For knowledge drawne frethly and in 
our view our of particulars , knoweth the way beſt 
to particulars againe. And it hath muchgreater litc 
tor practiſe, when the diſcourſe attenderh vpon 
theExample, then when theexample attendeth vp- 
on the diſcourſe, For this is no point of order as 
is 
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it ſcemeth at firſt, but of ſubſtance. For when the 
Example is the ground, being tet downe in an -- 
hiſtory at large,it 1s ſer downe with all circumſtan- 
ces: which may ſometimes controule the diſcourſe 
therevpon made, and ſometimes ſupply it; as a very 
patterne for action, whereas the Examples alleaged 
for the diſcourſes ſake,are cited ſuccinctly, & with» 
out particularity,and carry a ſeruile aſpect towards 
the diſcourſe, which they are brought in to make 
good. 5] 
 Butthis difference is not amiſle to bee remem- 
bred, that as Hiſtory of Times is the beſt ground 
fordiſcourſe of Gouernment, ſuch as CAachianel 
handleth, ſo Hiſtories of Liues is the moſt pro- 
per ; for diſcourſe of bufineſſe is more conver- 
{antin priuate Actions, Nay, there is a ground of 
diſcourſe for this purpoſe, fitter thenthem both, 
which is diſcourſe vpn Letters, luchas are wiſe & 
weightie,as many arc of Cicero ad Atticur , and 0. 
thers. For letters haue a great and moreparticular 
repreſentation of buſineſſe, then either Chronicles 
or Lines. Thus have wee ſpoken bath of the 
matter and forme of this part of Civil knowledge 
touching Negotiation, which wee note to bee de. 
ficient. 
But yetthere is another part of this part, which 
differeth as much from that, whereof wee haue ſpo- 
ken,as ſapere,and ſibi Sapere - the one mouing as 1t 
weretothe circumference, the other to the Center: 
| for there isa wiſedome of coun{ell, and againe there ' 
| dna is 
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i542 wiſedome or preſſing a mans owne fortune ; and 
they doe ſomerimes meer, and often ſeuer. For ma- 
ay are wiſe in their owne waies , that are weake for 
gouernmenrt orcounſell, like Ants which is a wiſe 
creatureforir ſelfe , bur very hurtfull for the gar- 
den. This wiſedome the Romanes did takemuch 
knowledge of, Nam pol ſapiens (laith the Comicall 
Poer) fingit fortunam fibi,, and itgrewto an Adage, 
ws 5. fortunes proprie': and. Linie attriburcrh 
itto Catothe firſt,ix hoc viro tanta vis animi & inge- 
ng inerat ;vt quocung, (oco narus-eſſet, ſibi ipſe forty. 
nam fatturus videretar. | 

This conceit or poſition if it bee too muctrdecla- 
redand profeſſed , hath beene thoughra thing im- 
politiqueandynlucky, as was obſerucd in Timothe- 
#s the Athenian: who hauing done many great ſer. 
vicesto the Eſtare in his gouernment and giuing an 
account thereof ro the people, as. the manner was, 
did conclude every. particular with this Clauſe,and 
inthis fortune had no part. "And it came foto paſſe 
that heneyerproſpered inany thing he rook in-hand 
afterwards: forthis is roo/high and roo arrogant, 
ſauouring of that which Zzechiel ſaith of Pharash: 
Dicis: fluvins eft menus & ego feci memet ipſum : or 
of that which another Prophet ſpeaketh: That men 
offer Sacrifices to their Nets and Snares, and that 
-whichthe Poet expreſleth, 4 

Dextira mihi Dewi, telum quodinutile libro 
Nunc adfimt «5 

iFor-theſe confidences were ever vnhallowed, 
.and 


- and vnbleſſed. And therefore thoſe that were great 
Politiques indeed ever aſcribed their ſuccefles ro 
their felicitic : and nor totheir $kill or vertue. For 
ſo Sylla ſurnamed himſelfe F2lix', not Magnus. So 
Ceſar ſaid rothe Maſter ofthe ſhip , Ceſarem portas 
& fortunam tins. | 
_ -Buryerneverthelcfle theſe Politions, Faber quiſ- 
que fortune ug, Sapiens dominabitur altris: Invia 
virtuti nullae#t via, and the like, being taken & vied 
as ſpurs ro induſtry,and nor as ſtirrops to infolency, 
rather for reſolution then for- preſumption or out- 
ward declaration,haue beeneever rhought ſound & 
good,and are(no queſtion) imprinted inthe greateſt 
mindes: who are lo ſenſible of this opinion, as they 
can ſcarce containe it within. As we fee in Augnitus 
"& w_ (who was rather diverſe from his Vakle,;then 
inferiorin vertue)how when hedied, he deſired his 
friends about him to giue him a Planaite; as if hee 
wereconſcient to himſelfe thar' hee had plajcd his 
part well vponthe ſtage. This part of knowledge 
wee doe report alloas deficient : not*but thar it is 
practiſed too much , but it hath not beene reduced 
ro writing. And therefore leaſt it ſhould ſeeme ro 
any that it is not comprehenſible by Axiome;itis re- 
uifiteas we did in the former , that wee fer downe 
ome heads or paſlages of it. 

-Wherein it may appeare at the firſt anew and vn- 
wontcd Areumentto teach men how to raife and 
maketheir fortune; a doctrine, wherein every man 

.perchance will be ready to yecld himſclfe a diſciple 
Nez” till 
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till he ſeeththe difficulty: for fortune layeth as hea- 
vy impoſitions as vertwue,and itis as hard & ſeucre a 
thing to be atrue Politique , as to bee truely moral. 
-Butthe handling hercof,concerneth learning great- 
ly, both in honour and in ſubſtance : In honour, be- 
cauſe pragmaricall men may not goe away withan 
Opinion that learning is like a Larke that can mounr, 
and fing,and oleale bis ſelfe, and nothing elſe, bur 
may knowethat ſhee holdeth as well of the Hauke 
thatcanſoare aloft,and can alſo deſcend and ftrike 
vpon the prey.[n ſubſtance, becauſe it is the perfect 
law of enquiry of truth.That nothing bein the globe 
of matter which ſhould not be likewif: in theglobe of 
Chryſtall , or Forme, that is ,that there bee nor any 
thing in being & aQtion,which ſhould nor be drawn 
and colle&ed: into contemplation and-;doctrine : 
Neither doth learning admire or eſteem of this Ar- 
chitecture of fortune, otherwiſe then as of an inferi- 
our worke; For no mans fortune can be an end wor- 
thy of his þciog,& many times the worthicſt men 
_ doeabandontheir fortune willingly for better re- 
{pects; bur neuertheleſſe fortune as an organ of ver- 

tue and meritdeſerueth the conſideration. | 
.. Firſt therefore the precept , which I conceaue to 
bee moſt ſummarie,towards the prevailing in For- 
tune ; 15to obtaine that windowe which Moms 
 didrequire,whoſceing in the frame of mans hearr, 
Auch anglesand receſſes, found fault there was nor 
a window to. looke intothem : that'is , to-procure 
goodintormarions of particulars rouching perſons, 
| * their 
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their natures, their deſires andends , their cuſtomes 
and faſhions;rheir helpes and advantages, & where- 
by they chiefely ſtand , {o againe rheir weakneſſes 
and difaduantages, and where they: lye moſt open 
and obnoxious,their friends,faCtions, & dependan- 
ces;.8& againc their oppoſites,enviers, Competitors, 
their moodes and times: ,- Sola wiri molles aditus, 
tempora noras; their principles, rules,and oblcrvati- 
ons,and the like, And this nor onely of perſons, bur 
of ations : whar are on foot from time totime: and 
how they are. conducted, fauoured , oppoſed ; and 
howthey import,and the like. For the knowledge 
of preſent Actions, is not onely materiall in-it ſelfe, 
but withour it alſo,the knowledge of perſons is ve- 
' ryerronious: for men changewithrhe actions; and 
whiles they arein purſuit, they areone , and when 
they returne to their Nature , they are another. 
Theſe Informations of particulars, touching per- | 
ſons and ations , are as the A4inor propoſitions in 
: every adtiveSyllogiſme, for no exccllency of ob- 
{ervations ( which areas the. Major propoſitions ) 
can fuffice to ground a conclufion,ifthere beerrour 
and miſtakinginthe Minors. 
- That this-knowledge is. poſſible , Solomon is our 
| ſurery wholaith, Conſilium incorde viri tanquam 
' aqua profunda,ſed vir prudens exhaurietillud : And 
although the knowledge it {clfe falleth not vnder 
precept,becaulc itis of Individuals , yet the 1inftru- 
Eons forthe obtaining of ir may. 
Wee will beginthereforewith this precept , a= 
ps cording 
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"rotheancient opinion , thatrhe Sinewes of 
 wiſdome,are flowneſſe of beliefe and diſtruſt: Thar 
moretruſt be-giuento: Countenances and: Decdes, 
then to-words : and in words, rather to ſuddaine 
paſſages, and ſurprized words,then to {ct and pur- 
poſed words :- Neither let that bee feared which is 
ſaid,frontinulls fides,which is meant of a generall 
outward behauiour,and not of rhe priuate and fub- 
tile motions and labours of the countenance and ge- 
ſture,which as. 2. Cicero elegantly ſaith, is Anim: 
Tanua,the gate of the Minde: None morecloſerhen 
Tyberius,& yet Tacitus faith of Gallus, Etenim wul. 
tu offenſionem conteftauerat. So againe noting the 
diftering Character and manner of his commending 
Germanicus and Drnſis in the Senate ; he faith, tou- 
y ching his faſhion wherein hee carried his ſpeech of 
 _Germanicas,thus: Magu inſpeciem adornatss verbs, 

quam vi penitus entire crederetur , but of Draſus 

thus, Pancroribus ſed intentior, fida oratione: and in 
another placeſpeaking ofthis Character of ſpeech, 
when he didany«thing that was gracious and popu- 
[ar,he ſaith; Fhat in other things hee was welnt elw- 
Hantium verborum: but then againe, Solutins loque- 
batur quande ſubweniret. Sothatthere is no ſuch ar- 
tificer of difſimulation-: nor-no ſuch- commanded 
countenance(veltrs inſſus)that can ſeuer from a fai- 
nedrale,ſome of theſe faſhions,citrher amore ſleighr 
and carelefle faſhion , or more ſct and formall , or 
moretedious and wandering , or. comming from: a 
man moredrily and hardly. 


cording't 


Neither 
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Neither are D eedes ſuch aſſured pledges, as that 
they may betruſtced without a iudicious conſidera- 
- tion'oftheir magnitude and nature; Fraus ſibs in 
pervss fidem preſtruit, vt maiore e molumento fallat: 
and the Iralianrhinketh himſelfe vpon the point ro 
bee bought & ſould, when he is better vied then he 
was wont to be without manifeſt cauſc, For ſmall 
favours,they doe bur lull mea a flcepe, both as ro 
Cantion, andas to InduFry,and are as Demoſthenes 
calleth them, Alimenta ſocordie. SO againe wee lee, 
hoy falſethe nature of ſome deeds are in that parti- 
cular,vehich Mutianus practiſed vpon Antonins Pri. 
mu5,vp6 that hollow & vnfaithfull reconcilement, 
which was made betweene them: whereupon My. 
anus advanced many of the friends of Antonius: 
Srmul amicis eins prefetturas& tribunatus largitur: 
wherein vneerpretence to ſtrengthen him, hee did 
deſolate him,and won from him his dependances. 

As for words(thoughrthey be like waters to Phi- 
fitians, tull of flatrery and vncertainty) yet they are 
not to be deſpiſed, ſpecially with the advantage of 
paſſion and affetion.For ſo we ſee Tyberins vpon a 
ſtinging and incenfing ſpeech of Agrippine, camea 
ſtep forth ot his diffimulation when he ſaid, Tos are 
hurt, becauſe you doe n0t raigne; of which Tacitus 
ſaith, Audita hec,raram occulti pettoris vocem elicu- 
ere:correptamque Graco verſu admonuit: ideo Leds 
quia,non regnaret, Andthereforethe Poct doth cle- 
gantly call paſſions, tortures,-that vrge men to con- 
tile their ſecrets. V inotortus & ira, 

——_— And 
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Andexperience ſheweth, there are few men fo tr1e 
to: themſclucs; and:ſo ſerled;/but' that: ſometimes 
vponheare, ſometimes: vpon braucry; ſometimes « 
vpon kindeneſſe, ſometimes vpontrouble of minde 
and weakeneſſe, they open themſelues; ſpecially if 
they be pur ro. ir with a counter-diflimularion,ac- 
cording to. chepronerbof.Spain, Dimentive,y ſaca- 
res verdad: Tell a lye ani ſindatru th. h 

As forthe knowing of men, which: is at ſecond 
hand from Reportes:mens weakenefſles and faults are 
beſt knowne-from their Enemies .4their- vertmes, 
and abilities from their fremds; their: cuſtomes and 
Times from their ſcruanrs: : their . conceits and 
opinions fromrtheir tamiliar freuds, with whom 
theydiſcourſe moſt :Generall fameis-/lighr, and the 
opinions conceiued by {nperiors: or equatts-are de. 
ccitfull for ro ſuch, menare moremasked, Yer:or 
famatdomeſticis emanat. 76 

But the ſoundcſt dilcloſing and expounding of 
men is, by their' natures. and/ ends, wherein the 
weakeſt ſorr'of men are beſt interpreted by their 
Natures, andthe wifeſt by their ends. For it was 


both pleaſantly and wiſely ſaid (though I thinke 


. very. vntruly)) by a Nuntzio-.of the Pope, return- 


ingfrom acerraine Nation ;- where-hee ſcrued as 
Z:dgerewhoſe:opinion- being asked touching the 
appointment of one.to goe in his place, hee wiſhed 
thatinany caſe rhey did not 1ſcnd: ohe that was 
too wiſe: becauſe.no very wile man. would eucr 
unagine, whar»rhey: in\ that country Were Pr to 

oC: 


doe: Andcertainly, it is an errour frequent, for 


 mentoſhootouer,andto ſuppole deeperends; and 


more compaſſe reaches then are: the Iraltan pro-' 
-uerbe being clegant,and for the moſt part true. 


Di denari, di ſenno, t di fede, 
C'\n £\manco che non creat: 


There is commonly lefſe mony ,lefle wildome,and 
leſſe good fairhzthen men ay 
Bur Princes vpon a farreother xeatonare beſt/in. 
rcrpreted .by their natures} [and !/private-perfons 
by thcir ends: For Princes being at the toppe 
of humane defires, they haue for the moſt part 
no particular ends, whereto they -afpire -' by 
diſtance from which a man mighrttake meaſure and 
ſcale of thereſt of their-actions and defires>!which 
11s one of the cauſes that makerth their hearts. more 
inſcrutable: Neither is it \ufficient to informe: our 
ſcluesin mensendsand natures \ of »the, yariery+ of 
them onely, burabfo: of the-predomanancy::whar . 
humor reigneth moſt,and what end'1s principally 
ſought. For ſo we ſee, when Tigellinwsfaw himſclte 
out ſtripped by Perronins Turpitianus.m: Nerarhun 
mours of -pleaſures, cAtetrus ers! romultinr het 
wrought vpon Neyoes tears; i whereby hee bracke 

the other necke, 1 
Bur toallchis part of enquiry, the moſt com- 
pendious wayreſteth in threethings: "the firſt to 
have generallacquaintance. and inwardnefie with 
Ooa: thoſe 
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| enerall acquaintance, and looke 
moſtintor par! and _y according to 
thediverſity of buſineſfe and rhe diverſtty of per- 
{ons,ro haue privacyand c onverſation with ſo me 
one friend atleaſt which is perfet and well intclli- 
encedin every ſeveral! kinde. Fhe fecond 1s to 
cepe a good medi ocrity in liberty of ſpeech, and 
_ in moſt things ar eu recy where it im- 
ge + for hberry of ſpcech inviteth and provo- 

cth liberty to-bee vied againe : and fo bringeth 
much to-a mans knowledge: and-{ecrecy. of rhe 0- 
ther ſide inducerth truſt and inwardneſſe. Thelaſt is 
the reducing of a mans ſclte ro this watchfull and 
ference habite, as-to make accompt and purpole in 
euery conference and ation,aſwellrooblerue as to 
aR. For as \EpidFetus would hauca Philoſopher in 
every particular a&ti610 ſay to himfelfe, Ez hoc vo. 
lo; & etiam inftitutum ſernare : foa politique man 
in cuery thing ſhould ſay to him ſelfe;, Er hoc volo,ac 


ctiam aliqui mm þ wo I haueſtaiedthe longer VP- 
on this of obtaining good information, be- 


cauſe it1sa maine part by ir ſelfe, which anſwereth. 
roall the reſt. But aboue all things, caution muſt be 
eaken;that men haue a good ſtay and hold of them- 
ſelues, and that this much knowing doe not draw 
on muck-medling:For nothing is more vaftortunate 
then light and raſh intermedling in many matters: 
Sothar this variety of knowledge tendeth in con- 
cluſion-but onely tothis, ro make a betterand freer 
choiſe of thoſe ations, which may concern vs, and 

£0, 


to conduct them with the leſſe errour and rhe more 


dexcerity, 
s The ſecond precept concerning this knowledge 
; is for mento take good information touching their 
. owne perſons and well to vnderſtand themſelues: 


knowing that as S.lames faith, though men looke 

oft ina glaſſe, yer they doe ſuddenly forger them- 

felues, wherein as the divine glaſle is the word of 

God,ſothe politique glaſſe is the ſtate of the world, 

or times wherein we liue:In the which wee are to 
_ behold our ſclues, 

For menought to take an vnpartiall view of their 
owne abilities and vertues: & againe of their wants 
& impediments;accounting theſe with the moſt, 
and thoſe other with the leaſt, and from this view 

and examination to frame the conſiderations fol- 
_ owing. 4x 
£ Firſt toconfider how the conſtitation of their 
nature ſorteth with the generalbſtare of the rimes- 
which if they finde rams and fit, then in all 


things ro giue themſclues more ſcope and liberty, 


but if differing and diffonant, then in the whole 
courſe oftheir life to be more clole, retired and re- 
ſerued: as we ſee in Tyberius, who was never ſeene 
at a play:and came nor into the Senatc in 12 of his 
laſt yeares: whereas Auguſtus Ceſar lived ever in 
menseyes, which Tacitus obſerueth, 


Alia T yberio morum vita, Ke: 
Secondly to conſider how their Nature forteth 


with profeſſions and courſes of life,8 accordingly 
Oo 3 tO 
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to makeeleRionifchey be free, and if ingaged, to 
make the departure at the firſt opportunity: as we 
ſee was done by Duke Yalentine,that was deſigned 
by his father toa ſacerdorall profeſſion, but quitted 


it ſoone after in regard of his parts and inclination, 
being ſuch nevertheleſle, as a man cannot tell well 
whether they were worſe for a Prince or for a 
Prieſt. | | 
[Thirdly to.confider.how they ſort. with thoſe, 
whom they ;are like to have Competitors and 
Concurrents,and to take that courſe wherein there 
is-mott ſolitude, andthemiclies like ro be: moſt c- 
minentiaSCeſar iniis did, who atfirſt was an Ora- 
tor or Pleader,burt whenhe ſaw the excellency of 
Cicero, Hortenſins, (atullus, and: others for clo. 
uence, andiſaw there-was nv man ,of | reputation 
or the warres but Pompecins, vpon whom the Stare 
was forced to rely; he torſooke his conrſe begunne 
toward acivile and populargreatneſſ; and transfer 
red his.deſignesto a marſhall greatnefle.  _ 
Fourthly.in-thechoile of their friends,and de- 
' peudances, to proceed according tothe: Compoſi- 
tion of their owne-nature, as wee may ſecein Ceſar, 
all whoſefriends & followers were men actiue and 
effcauall, burnotlolemne or of reputation. 

- Fiftlyxo@rakeſpecrallhecd how they guide them 
ſelues by examples,inthinking they can.doeas they 
ſee others doe: whereas perhaps their.natures-and 
carriages are.farre differing; in\which Etror, ieſce. 
meth: Pompey was,of whom Cycero {aith , thar! hee 

| was 


- 


P n 


was wont often to ſay : Sy/lapotuit, Ego nonpotero? 
whereinhe was much abuſcd, rhe natures andpro- 
ceedings of himſelfe and his example,being thevn- 


likeſt inthe world, the one being teirce, violent and | 


prefling the fact; the other ſolemne,and full of Ma. 
icſty and circumſtance, and therefore the lefle cf- 
fcEtuall, 

Bur this precept touching the politicke know- 
ledg of onr ſclues, hath many other branches wher- 
upon wee cannot inſiſt. 

Next to the-well vnderſtanding & difcerning of 
a mans ſelfe, there followethrhe well opening and 
rcucaling amans ſelfe, wherein we ſcenothing more 
 viuallthen for the more able man to make the lefſe 
ſhew .. For thereis a great aduantage in the well 
ſetting forth ofa mans vertues\, fortunes , merits, 
& againe inthe artificiall coucringofa mans weak- 
ncfles,defects,diſgraces, ſtaying vpon the one, fli- 
ding from the other,cheriſhing the one by circum- 
ſtances, gracing the other by expoſition , andthe 
like; wherein weeſee what Taritns faith of Mutia- 
1s, Who was the greateſt politique of his time, 
Omnium qu + dixerat feceratg,, arte quadam oftenta- 
tor: Which requircth indeed fome arr, leaſt it turne 
tedious and arrogant; bur yer ſo, as oftentation 
{though it be to the firſt degree of vanity) ſeemeth 
to me rather a vice in Maners,then in Policy;for as 
it is ſaid, Audatter calummare, (emper altquid heret, 
So except it be in a ridiculous degree of deformiry 
Andaiter te venaita re ſemper aliquid heret , For it 

will 
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will ticke withthe more ignorant & inferiour ſort 
of men,though men of wildome 8& ranke doe ſmile 
at it and deſpiſe ir, and yer the authority wonne 
with many,doth counteryaile the diſdain of a few. 
But if it be carried with decency and gouernement, 
as witha naturall pleaſant and ingenious faſhion,or 
artimes when it ismixt with ſome perill and vn- 
ſafety, (as in Military perſons) or attimes when 0- 
thers are moſtenvied ; or with caſy andcareleſle 
aſſageto irand fromirt, without dwelling too 
ong, or being too ſerious: or with an equall trce. 
dome oftaxing a mans ſelfe, aſwell as gracing him 
k ſelfe, or by occaſion of repelling or putting downe 
BY others iniury or infolency- It doth greatly adde to 
> 4 - _reputationzand ſurely nota few ſolide natures, that 
want this ventoſity, and cannot ſale inthe height 
ofthe windes,arc not without ſome, preiudice and 
diſadvantageby their moderation. , 

But fortheſe flouriſhes 8 inhanſements of ver. 
tue, asthey are not perchance vnneceſlary : So ir 
is at leaſt, neceſſary that vertue be not diſvalewed 

and imbaſed vnder the juſt price: which is done 
| in three manners; by offering & obtruding a mans 
ſelfe;wherein men thinke he 45 rewarded when hee 
is accepted. By doing too. much, which will nor 
- giuethar which is well done leaue to ſertle, and in 
the end inducerth ſacierty:and by finding roo ſoone 
the fruit of a mans vertue, in commendation , ap- 
plauſe,bonour, favour,wherein if a man be pleaſed 
witha lirrle,let him heare what is truly ſaid, Caze 
ne 


hee , x. 
WS: 


ne ow rebus majoribus videars,fi bet teres pay- 
UP tents maguadelefat. { 31730 SLING BOOR-OfE 
-- Buethe covering of defects is of no-Jeſſe impor: 
tance,then the valuing of good ,parts j; which may 


 bedonelikewiſe in three mannets , by. Cawtion, by 


Colour ,and by Confidence, Cantion:is,wihenmen doe 
iogenuouſly and diſcreetly avgid to) bee putirito 
thoſe things for which they are not proper;; where- 
as contrariwiſe bold and vnquiet ſpirits will-thruft 
themſclues into. matters without difference; :and fo 
publiſh-and proclaime all their, wants. ; Colour 1s 
when men makea way for.themſclues', to haue a 
conſtruction made of their'fauits , or. wants : as 
proceeding, from a. bettex., cauſe, or, intended for 
ſome.orther. purpoſeis; for; of the one , !'it is well 


Sepe latet vitinm proximitate bont. 1 


|  BIHITANOC 10051051030 ONT OUT v Up y +5 
And thereforewhatſocuer wana matt hath;hemuſt 
ſee, that hee; pretend the vertue that ſhadowetthvir, 
asif he be D#4,he muſt affeR' Grawitie , if a Coward, 
Mildneſſe,and ſo the reſt ;. for theſecond., a-man 
muſt frame ſomeprobable cauſe why. he ſhouldinor 
doc his beſt,and why he ſhould diflemble his abili- 
tics: and for that purpoſe muſt vie to; diflemble 
thoſe abilities : whichatenororious 4n,him to giue 
colour that his true wants are(but induſtries and diſ- 
ſimulations :. far Confidence), it isthe laſt , but ſu- 
rcſt remcdic - namely todepreſle and feeme to. de- 
Fane: oY ſpiſe 
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K wy 2-4 6c aan 2'man cannor- attaine\, obſeruing 
good principle ofthe Merchants, whoendeauor 
to'raife the price of their ownecommoedities,and to 
beat downe the price of others. Bur there is a confi- 
dencetharpaſſeth this other: which is to face out a 
mans owneidefedts;inſeeming to conceaue that he 
isbeftin thoſerhings wherein hes fayling ;, and to 
2 As ar ſeeme on the other fidethar he 
hath leaft opinion of himſelfe,in thoſe things wher. 
inhe is beſtitike as wee ſhall fee ircommonty in Po- 
ets;that if they ſhew'their verſes , and you except to 
anyxthey will ſay, That that line coft them more labor 
then any of the xe#: and preſently will ſeemerto diſa. 
ble and} ſuſpe&@ rather: ſowe other line, which they 
knowewell tobethe beſtinthe number. Bar 
abouecall,in this righting & helping of a mans ſclfe 
is his owne carriage, he muſt take heed he ſhew not 
himſelfe diſmantled 7 ates eo feorne. and in- 
' 4ury,by roo much dulcenefſe, goodnefſle, & facility 
ofnarutcybud ſhew fomeſpatklesof liberty, ſpiric,& 
cdge>Which kinde of fortified carriage with a rea- 
dyreſcuingief amans ſelfe from ſcornes, is ſome- 
rimes of necefinty impoſed vponmen-by- ſomewhat 
in-eheir-perfon'or/ forme, bur' it everſucceederh 


with good Felicity. 


Another of this knowledoe is by all po(- 
fible yn Gs ot 20 frame ne: ro verpliit, 
and obedient to occaſion ;' for nothinig hindereth 
mens fortunes ſo muchas this: 1dem manebat : ne- 
Fue idem dicebat : Men are where they were, when 

| occaſions 


S£ /.. i 
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occaſions turne,and therefore ro Cato, whom Zivie 
maketh ſuchan Archite& of fortune, : hee adderh, 
that he had Yerſatile Ingenium:and thercofit com- 
. - meth,that theſe graue ſolemne wits which muſt bee 
like cthemſclues,and cannot make departures, - baue 
moredigniticthenfelicity:/ But inſome itis nature 
to be ſomewhat vitcons and inwrapped, and not ca. 
fieto turne: Infome itis a concett., that isalmoſt a 
nature, which is| that men can hardly make them- 
{clues beleeue that: they ought: to change their 
courſe,whenthey haue found good byit tn former 
experience, For Machiauel noteth- wiſely how Fa+ 
bius Maximus. would haue beene temporizing ſtill, 
according to his old biafle, when the nature or the 
warrewas altered, and required hot purſuit;In ſome 
other it is want of point and penetration in their 
iudgement,that they doe not diſcerne when things 
haue a.period,but come in,too late after the occati- 
on: As Deme#thenes compareth :the' people of 
Athens to-countrey fellowes, when they play in a 


Feace-ſchoole, that if they haue a blow, then they - 


remoue their weapon to that warde,and not before: 
In ſome othcrit is a loathneſle to leeſe labours paſ- 
{ed,and a conceit that they can Fm vc was occali- 
ons totheir plic,8& yet inthe end,whenthey ſce no 
other remedy , they cometoit withdiſadvantage, 
aS Targninizs thatgaue for the third part of Siby/- 
laes bookes the treble 
hauc had allthree forthe fimple. But from what- 
ſoeuer roote or" cauſe this 'Reſtiueneſſe of | minde 

Pp 2 pro- 
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proceedethy,ir is thing moſt prejudicial, 8 nothin 
zmorepolnike th&10 make wheels of our ming 
icke 8 voluble with the-wheels of fortune. 
-» -Anorherpreceprofrthis knowledge , which hath 
ſome affinity with char we laſt ſpake of,bur with dif 
fercnce;isthat which is well cxprefſed , fats accede 
Deiſqg;;that men doc not only turne with the occafi-. 
ons;butalſorunne with the occafions;/8 nor ſtraine 
their credir'or ſtrength to ouer hard -or extreame 
-points;burchooſe in their ations that which is 
pafſable:forrhis will-preierue men, from'foile., nor 
 occupythem too much abour one'marter ;win opi- 
mon of moderation, pleaſe the moſt,8& make a ſhew 
of a perperuall feliciriein all rhey vaderrake, which 

cannot. but mighrily/increaſe repucation” © | 
-Anotherparrof this knowledge ſeemeth to haue 
ſomerepugnancy with the former two ,'butnor as [ 
vnderftandir;and jr is that which Demoſthenes vete- 
rethin high re {| Er quemadmodum receptur 
eff ut exercirum duce Imperator: fic & 4 cordatis vi. 
ru res ipſe ducende,ut que ipſis videntur,ea geratur, 
& nonipſi event us perſequi cogantur. Forit wee ob- 
ſcrue,we ſhall finderwo diffcring kinds of ſufficien. 
Cyzin ing:of bufineſler: fome can make vie of 
ptly and dexteroufly,bur plor little:fome 


occafſi 
- canvrgeand puriue: their owne plots well , but can- 
notaccommodare nortake in: either-of which is ve. 
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a mans ſelfe, for although depth of ſecrecie,, and 
making way (qualis e# via nauis'in Mari, whichthe 
Frenchicalfeth Sourdes Menees,whenmen ſerthings 
in worke without opcning themſelues ar all) bee 
ſometimes borh- proſperous. and admirable: yer 
many times Diſfimmulatip errores pdyit, qui diſiimuls- 
ferem ipſumillaqueant. Andrtheretore wee ſee the 
greateſt politiques hauc'in a naturatl and free man- 
ner profeſſed their deſires rather rhen beene reſer- 
yed, and diſguifed-in them. For ſo'wee-ſee that 
Lucixe Syllamadea kinde of profeſſion , That hee 
wiſhed F/ men happy or uv» . "py, 4s they ſtood his 
friends or enimies. SO Ceſar: , when hee went firſt 
4nto Gaxl,made no ſcruple to profefle, That hee had 
rather be firſt ina village, then ſecond as Rome. So 
againe as ſoone as he had begunne the warre, wee 
ſce what Cicers ſaith of him , Alter ( meaning of 
Ceſar) non recuſat, ſed quodam modo poſtulat, vt (vt 
eſtyſic appelletur Tyrannws. Sowee may ſee in a 
Letter of Cicexoro Attics,  rhat ' Auguitus Ceſar 
in his very entrance into affaires , when hee was a 
dearling ofthe Senare , yet in his haranges to the 
People,would ſweare, 7ts\parentis honores conſe- 
qui liceat , (which was nolefle thenthe Tyranny) 
{aue thar'ro ye it, hee would ftretch forth 
his hand towards a Statua of (Cſars , the which 
was erected in the ſame place- whercat m 
mer:-laughed and wondred and#faid, Is it poſſible * 
or, Did youever heare the like to this? And yet 
thought hee meant no hurt , hee did itfo hand- 
Pp 3 {omcly 
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ſomelyandingenuouſly:, and 2ll theſe-were proſ- 
MINOR! Whoges Lrepey who tended) to-the: lame 
ends, butina more darke-and difſembling manner; 
as T acitss{aith of him, Occaultior non melior,where- 
in Saluf;coneurreth , ore probs , 471110 trnerecunas, 
made it.his defigne by»infinite fecret Engines ., to 
_ caſttheſtare into an abſolute Anerchy and' confult- 
on,that the ſtate mightcaſt it ſelfe into his Armes 
for neceſſity and proreRion ,; and ſo the ſoucraigne 
power bee put-vpon him. , and hee ncuer ſeenc in 
_1t2 andwhen hee had brought it (as heethought) 
tothat point,when hee was choſen Conſsll,, alone; 
as neuer any was; yet hee could make no; great .mat- 
ter of it, becauſe men vnderſtvod him nor. but was 
faincinthe end to goe the beaten: rracke of. getting 
Armes-.into his hands, by colourof the doubrof 
Cars deſignes : ſo tedious, caſuall and vnfortunate 
are theſe deepe diſſimulations , whereof it ſeemerh 
Tacitus made thisindgement, that they were acun.. 
ning of an inferiourforme.in regard of true policy, 
attributing the one to: Aug» , the other to Tibe- 
riws,where ſpeaking of Lewia; he ſaith : Et cam arti- 
bus rarith ſummulatione fily bene compoſuta; tor ſurely 
the continuallhabic of diſſimulation is but a weake 
and {luggiſhcunning,and not greatly politique. 
Another precept of this ArchiteQure of For- 
tune, is, to. accuſtome:our mindes to iudge of the 
proportion or valew of things,as they conduce,and 
-are materiall to our particular ends , and that to doe 


ſub- 
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ſubſtantially and norſuperficially, For we ſhall find 
the Logieall part (as I may tearme it) of fome mens 
mindes good, but.rhe Mathematicall part. errone- 
ous,that is, they can well iudge of conſequences, 
but nor of proportiqgs and compariſon, preferring 
things of ſhew a: before things of ſubſtance 
and..efte&t,. So: ſome fall in loue with 'excefle to 
Princes ,, others with popular tame and applauſe, 
ſuppoſing they are things of great purchaſe, when 
1n many caſes they are but matters of Envy. perill, 
and Impediment. v2C; 12611 nl 
Soſomemeaſure things according to the labour 
and ditfficultie,or afliduity , which are ſpent about 
them, and thinke ifthey beecuer moning, thatthey 
muſt needs/advance and proceed, as Ceſar faithina 
deſpiſing mannerof (ats the fecond., whenhee de- 
{cri dot laborious and indefatigable he was to 
no great purpoſe : Hec omnia magno itudio agebat . 
$o in moſt; things:men/are ready to abuſe them- 
{elues inthinking the ou meancs to bee beſt, 
whenit ſhould be the Fitreft. | 
As for the true marſhalling of mens purſuits to- 
wardstheir fortune,as they are more or lefſe mate- 
riall, [hold them:ro ſtand thus ; Firſt the amend- 
ment of their owne Minds. For the Remoue of the 
Impediments of the minde will ſooner cleare the 
paſſages of fortune, thenthe obtaining fortune will 
remoue the Impediments of the minde. Inſecond 
| place I ſer downe wealth and meanes, which 1 


knowe moſt men would haue placed firſt: —_— 
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of the A m5 vie which ic bearerh towards all va- 
rietie of occafions. Bur that opinion I may con- 
demne with like reaſon as Machiavel' doth thar 0- 
ther: that 'monies were the finewes of the warres, 
whereas (faith he) the ſfineweggfthe warres are the 
finews of mens Armes , that i$Wvaliant, populous 
Milicary Nation: and he voucherh aptly the au- 
thority:of Solow,who when ( reſis ſhewed him his 
treaſury of gold, ſaid to him, thar if another came 
thathad berrer tron, he would beMaſter of his gold. 
In like mannerit may be truly affirmed;thariitisnort 
monies that-are the ſinewes of fortune!, but it is the 
finewes and ſteele of mens Mindes , Witte, Cou- 
age, Audacity, Reſolution , Temper, Induſtry, and 
: like: In'the thixd place 1: fer downe Reputation, 
becauſeofirhe'peremptory: Tides and 'Currants it 
hath, which ifrhey bee nor taken intheir duerime, 
are ſeldome recquered, it being. extreamehardto 
play an after-game;of reputation. '.Andlaftly , I 

' place honour, + -which'is more caſtly wonneby any 
of the other three, much more by all, rhen 'any of 
them can be: purchaſed by honour. ' To conclude 
this precepr,asrhere 1s order and: priority in Mat- 
rer, {fois there:in Time:;, the ſterous placing 
whereof is-one 'of the' commoneſt Errours : while 
men fly-totheirends when they ſhould intendtheir 
beginnings : and doe nor take things in-order of 
timeas they come on, butmarſhall themaccording 
togreatneſſe.and not according to inſtance, nor ob- 
ſeruing the good precept, 2v0d nunc inflat agemus, 


Another 
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Another precept of this knowledge, is notto 
imbrace any matters, which doe occupy too great a 
quitiry of time, biit to haue that ſounding ina mans 
Eres, 

Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile temprns, and 
that Scan fur park which take their courſe 
of rifing by profeſſions of Burden,as Lawyers, O- 
rators, painefull divines, and the like, arenot-com. 
monly ſo politique for their owne fortunes, other- 
wiſe then in their ordinary way,becauſe they want 
rime to learne particulars,to waite occafſions,and to | 
deviſe plots. - To 
*: * Another precept ofthis knowledge is to imitate 

nature which doth nothing in vaine,which ſurely a 
man may doe,if he doe well interlace his bufineſſe, 
and bend not his mind too much vpon that which 
he principally intendeth. For a man,ought in every 
particular ation, ſo to carry the motions of his 

, mind,& ſoto haue one thing vnder another,as if he 
canot haue that heſeckerh in the beſt degree,yer to 
haue it in a ſecond,or ſo inathird, &if he can haue 
no part of that which he purpoſed, yertoturne the 
 vſeofitto ſomewhar el{c,& if he cannot make any 
thing of it for the preſent, yerto makeir as a ſeed of 
ſomewhat intime to come, & if he can contriue no 
effect or ſubſtance fro ir,yet to win fome good opi- 
nis by it,or the like:{o that he ſhould exact account 
of himſelfe of every ation, to reape ſomewhar, & 
not to ſtad amazed & confuſed if he faile of that he 
chiefly meant:for nothing is more 1mpoliticke then 
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ro mindactions wholly one by one. For hee thar 
doth ſo,lecſerh infinite occafions which intervene, 
and are many times more proper & propitious tor 
ſomewhar, thar he ſhall neede afterwards, then for 
that which he vrgech for the preſent, and therefore 
men muſt be perfect in that rule: Hec gportet face. 
re,(7 illa non omittere: 

Another precepr of this knowledge is,not to in. 
gage a mans (elfe perEprorily in any thing, though 
i {ceme not liable to accident, but ever ro hauc 8 
window to fly. out at, ora way to retire; following 
the wiſdome inthe ancient fable,of therwo froggs., 
which conſulted whenthcir plaſh was dry, wherhcr 
thcy ſhould goe:and the one moued to goedowne 
nto a pit bccaulc it was nor likely the water would 
dry there, burthe other anſwered ; True, but if it 
doe, how ſhall we get out againe? : 

Anorher precept of this knowledge, ts, that an- 
cient precept of B244,conſtrucd not ro any point of 
pcrfidiouſneſſe, but onely ro caucion and moderati- 
on, Et amatanquam imimicus futurus, & od: tanqua 
ematurns: For it viecrly berrayeth all vrilicy , tor 
men toimbarque themiclucs roo tar into vntor- 
runate friendſhips,troublcſome tpleens, and chil. 
diſh and humorous envics oremul2r10ns. 

Bur I continue this beyond the meaſure of ancx- 
ample,led,becaule I would not haue ſuch know. 
ledges which I note as deficizt,ro bethoughtth n2s 
Imaginatiue, or in theatre, or an obſcryation or 
two,much madc of,bur things of bulke and maſſe: 
whercot 
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whereof anendis hardlier made, thena beginning. 


It muſt be likewiſe conceiued that in theſe points 


which I mention and ſet downe,they are farre fr6 
compleatrradtates of them: but only as [mall pee- 
ces for patternes: And laſtly ,no man I ſuppoſe will 
thinke, that I meane fortunes are not obtained 
without all this adoe; For I know they come tum- 
bling into ſome mens lappes, & a number obraine 
good fortunes by diligence,in 1 plaine way : Lirtle 
intermedling: and keeping themlelues from groflc 
errors. 

But as Cicero when he ſetteth downe an 1dea of a 
perfect Orator, doth not meane that every pleader 
ſhould be ſuch;and ſo likewiſe, whena prince or a 
Courtier hath bin deſcribed by ſuch as haue hand- 
led thoſe ſubicRts, the mould hath vſed to be made 
according to the perfection of the Arte,and nor ac. 
cording to common practiſe:So I vnderſtand ir,that 
it ought to be done in the deſcription of a Politique 

man: I meane polirique for his owne fortune. 

But it muſt be remembred all this while, that rhe 
precepts which we haue fer downe,areoft that kind 
which may be counted & called Bone Artes, as for 


evillarts, ifa man would fer downe for himſelfe 


that principle of Machrauell:That a man ſeeke not to 
attain vertue CO the appearance only thereof, 


becanſe the credit of vertue 14 helpe, but the we of 


it is cumber: or that other of his principles: That he 
preſuppoſe,that men are not fitly to be wrought other 
wiſe £8 by feare,& therefore that he ſ eeketh to haut 
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man obnoxious,low,& in ftreight, which the 1talians 
call ſeminar ſpine, ro ſowe thornes : or that other 
principle contained inthe verſe which Crcero citerh 
cadant amici, dummodo Inimict imtercidant, as tic 
Triam-virs Which fold every oneto other the Lucs 
of their friends for the deaths of thetr enumics- or 
that other proteſtation of Z. Catilinaro let on fire 
and trouble ſtares,ro the end to fiſh in droumy wa- 
ters, and to vnwrap their fortunes, Ego fe quia in 
fortunis meis excitatum ſit incendium, id non aqua 
ſed ruina reſtingzam, or that other principle of Ly- 
ſander ,That children are to be deceined with comfits, 
& men with othes,& the like cvill & corrupt polt- 
tions, whereot (as inallthings) thcreare more in 
numberthen of the good : Certainly with rtheſc 
diſpenſations from the lawes of charity & integri- 
ry,the preſſing of a mans fortune,may be morc ha- 
{ty & compendious, But it isin lite,as it 1$1n waics, 
The ſhorteſt way is commonly the fowleſt , and 
furely the fairer way 15 not much about. 

Bur men if they be in their owne power, & doe 
beare and ſuſtaine themſelues,and be not caricd a- 
way with a whirle-wind or rempeſt of ambition: 
oſs inthe purſuirot their owne fortune, to ſet 
beforetheir eycs,notonly that generall Map of the 
world,That allthings are vanity & vexation of ſþi- 
rit, but many other more particular Cards. & dire- 

. tions,chiefly thar, That being without well being, 
25a courſe,and the greater being, the greater curic: 
Andthat all vertuc is moſt rewarded, andall wic- 


kedncilc 
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kedneſſe moſt puniſhed in it ſelte; according! as the 
Paet (aith excellently; | 
Lune voeis que dignawviri, pro laudibns iſtts 
Pr:mia poſe rear ſolu? pulcheryima primium 
Dy morclq; daburt veſtri: | 

And fo ofthe contrary. And ſecondly they ought 
to looke vpto the etcrnal] providence and divine 
judgement,which often ſubvertcth rhe wildome of 
cvill plots ard imaginations , according to. that 
Scripture, He hath conceined miſchiefe,@ fhall bring 
 ferthawvaincthing. And although men ſhould re- 
traine themſclues from iniury and evill artes, yet 
this inceſſant and Sabbarhlefle purſuit of a mans 
torrunc leaucth not tribure which we owe to God 
of our time, who/we {ce)demandeth a renth of our 
ſubſtance, & a ſeatienth, which is more ſtrict, of our 
t.mc:& it is to {mall purpoſero haue anerectcd tace 
towards heaven, & a perpetuall groucling ſpirit vp- 
on carth,eating duſt, as doth the ſerpent, Arg, affi- 
git humo Divina particulz aure: Sit any man flat- 
ter him(clfe that hee will imploy his fortune well, 
though he ſhould obtaine ill, as was fatd concer- 
ning Avg.Ceſar,and after of Septimins Sexerus;that 
either t hey ſhould neuer haxe beene borne, or elſe they 
ſhould never haue died,they did ſo much milchict in 
the purſuite & aſcent oftheir greatnes, & ſo much 
good when they were eſtabliſhed, yer theſe com- 
penſations and ſatisfaftions, are good tobe vſed 
but never good to be purpoſed- Ani laſtly, it is not 
amiſle for me inthicir race toward their fortune;ro 
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coole themſclues a little with that conceit which is 
elegantly exprefled by the Emperor,Charles the5. 
in his inſtructions to the King his ſonne , That for- 
tune hath ſomewhat of the nature of a womas, that if 
ſhe be too much woeea, the is the farther off. But this 
laſt is but a remedy forthoſe, whoſe raſts are cor- 
rapted: let men rather build vpon that foundation, 
which is as a corner-ſtone of Divinity & Philoſo- 
phy,wherein they ioyne cloſe, namely, that ſame 
Primi querite. For divinity ſaith, primum querite 
regnum Dei,cy iftaommia adycientar vobis: & Phi- 
lofophy ſaith,primum querite bona animi,cetera aut 
aderunt,aut nonoberunt:And alrhough the humane 
foundation hath ſomewhat of the ſands,as wee {ce 
in M.Brutws when he brake forth intothar ſpeech; 


--=-Te colui(Virtus)vt rem: aft tu nomen inane es: 


Yetthe divine foundation is vpon the Rocke. But 
this may ſerue for ataſt of that knowledge which 
I noted as deficient, 

Concerning government, it isa part of know. 
ledge,{ecret and retyred in both thelk reſpeRs, in 
which things are deemed ſecret: for ſome things 
are ſecret becauſe they are hard to know, & ſome 
becauſe they arenor fit to vrter: weſceall govern- 
ments are obſcure and inviſible. 


----T oram, infuſa per artns, 
Mens agitat molem,cr magnocorpore miſcer. 
Such 
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Such is the deſcription of governments; we ſee the 
g0ucrnment of God over the world is hidd&; info- 
much as it ſcemerh to participate of much irregula- 
ricy and confuſton; The government of the Soule 
in mouing the Body 1s inward and profound, and 
the paſſages thereof hardly to be reduced ro dem6- 
ſration. Againe, the wiſdome of Antiquity (the 
ſhadowes whereofare inthe Poets (inthe deſcrip- 
tion of torments & paines, next vnto the crime of 
Rebellion which was the Giants offence, doth de- 
reſt the offence of futility 2s in Sy/iphus and Tan- 
talus. But this was meant 0: particulars, Neverthe- - 
Icfle even vnto the generall rules and diſcourlcs of © 
pollicy,and government, thereis duca reverent & 

reſcrued handing. | 
 Butcoutrariwiſein the governours toward the 
governed,all chings ought as farre as the frailty of 
Man permitteth,to be manifeſt, and revealed. For 
ſo it is expreſſed inthe Scriptures touching the go. 
vernment of God,thatthis globe which ſeemeth to 
vs a darke & ſhady body,is in the view of God, as 
Chriſtall, Et in confpectn ſedrs tanquam mare vitre- 
um ſimile Chriſtalio.Yo vnto Princes and States, ſpe. 
cially towards wile Senares and Conſuls, the na- 
tures &difpoittions of the people,their conditions, 
and necefſitics, their factions and combinations, 
theiranimoſitics and diſcontents ought to be in re. 
2ard of the varicty of their Intelligence, the wil. 
Jome of their obſervations, & the heighr of their 
tation,where they keepe Centinell, in great ou 
_ cleare 
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cleare and tranſparentzwherefore, conſtdering thar 

I write toa King that is a maiſter of this Science, 
andis ſo well uſted, 1 thinke it decentto paſle oner 
this part in filence;as willing to obtaine the certifi- 
cate, which one of the ancient Philoſophers aſpired 
vnto, who being ſilent, when others contended to 
make demouſtration of their abilities by ſpeech, 
deſired it might be certificd for his part, that there 

was one that knew how to hold his peace. 

Notwithſtanding for the more publike part of 
Gouernment, which is Lawes,lI think good to note 

_ onely one deficience,which is,thatall thoſe which 
hauc written of Lawes, haue written cither as Phi. 
lo{ophers,or as Lawyers,& none as States-men, As 
for a Philoſophers,they make imaginary Lawes 

_ forimaginary commonwealths, 6 their diſcourſes 


areas the Stars,which giue little light becauſe they 
arc ſo high. For the Lawyers,they write according 
to the Stares where they liue,what is received law, 


and not what oughtto be 'Law; for the iwiſdome 
of a Law-maker is one,and of a Lawyer 15 another, 
For there are in Nature certaine fountaines of Iu- 
' tice, whence all Civill Lawes are deriued , but as 
ſtreames; and like as waters doc take tinctures and 
taſtes from the ſoyles through which they run, {o 
docciuill Lawes vary according to the Regions 8 
goueraements where they are planted,though they 
proceed from the ſame fountaines;againe,the wiſc- 
dome of a Lawmaker con(iſteth not only in a plat- 
forme of Iuſticc;but inthe applicationthereot , Jag 
"s 
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king into conſideration,by that meanes Lawes may 
be inadecertaine, & what are-the cauſes and reme- 
dics of thedoubtfulneſic and rmcertainty of Law, 
by what meanes Lawes may be made apt and cafy 
to be executed,and what arc the impediments, and 
remedies in the execution of lawes, what influcnce 
lawes touching private right of Aſeum © Tum, 
haue into the publike ſtate, and how they may bee 
made aptand agreeable,how lawes arc to be peraed 
and delinered,whether in Texts or in Aets, briefe or 
large,with preambles,or without how they are to be 
pruned and reformed from time totime,and what 1s 
the beſt meanes ro keepe the from being too waſt 77; 
volumes,or to0 full of multiplicity & croſneſſe, how 
they are to be expounded, When wpor cauſes emer - 
gent,and judicially diſcuſlcd, & when vpon reſpon- 
ſes andeonferences touching generall points or que- 
ſtions, how they arc to bee preſſed, rigorouſly or 
renderly,how they are ro be mirrigated by equity, 
and goodconſcicnce, and whether diſcretion anq 
ſtrict Law is tobe mineled in the ſame Conrts, g 
kept apart in ſeveral (ourts, Againe, how the pra. 
Ae,profciſion, and erudition of Law is tobe cen- 
ſured and goucrned, & many other points touch- 
ing thc adminiſtrartion,and(as I may tearme it) ani- 


mation of Lawes. Upon which I infiſt the lefle, be. De prodencia 


cauſcI purpoſe, (it God gine meleaue) hauing he 
gun a worke oft this Nature,in Aphoriſmes,to pro- 
poundit hereafter, noting itinthe meanc time for 
deficient. 
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And for your Maicſties Lawes of England, [ 
could ſay much of their dignity, and ſomewhat of 
their detet:Burrhey cannor but excell the civill 
Lawes in fitneſſe for the government-for the civill 
Law was,nen hos queſitum munus in vſus: It was 
not made for the Countries which it gouerneth: 
hereof I ceaſe to ſpeake,becauſe I willnot intermin. 
gle matter of Action, with martrer of generall Lear. 
ning. 


* hamn haue I concluded this portion of learning 
rouching Civill knowledge, & with civill know- 
ledge haue concluded Humane Philoſophy,and with 
Humane Philoſophy, Philoſophy in Gezerall , and 
| being nowart ſome paulc, looking backe into that I 
hauc paſſed through: This writing ſeemerth ro mce 
(fi nunquane fallit Imago) as far as.a man can judge 
of his owne worke,not much better then that no1le 
or ſound which Muſitians make while they are tn. 
ning their Inſtruments, which is nothing pleaſant 
to hcare, butyeris a cauſe why the Muſique is 
{wecter afterwards. So haue I bcene content ro 
tune the Inſtruments of the Mules, that they may 
play, that hauc better hands. And ſurely when I 
{et before me the condition of thele times, in which 
lcarning hath madc her third viſicario,or circuit in 
allthe qualiriesrhercot: as the exccllency and vin. 
city ofthe wits of thisage; The noble heips and 
lights which we haue by the trauailes of ancient 
Witters: The Art of Printing, which communica- 

terfh 
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teth Bookes to men of all fortunes. The opennes of 


the world by nauieatio, which hath diſcloſed mul- 
ritudes of experiments, & a Maſle of Naturall His 
ſtory: The lcaſure wherewith theſetimes abound, 
notimploying men ſo generally in civill buſinefle, 
as the ſtares of Grecta did, in reſpe@ of their popu- 


Jarity,8& the ſtate of Rome in reſpect of the great. 


ncſle of their Monarchy : The preſent diſpoſition 
of theſe times at this inſtant to peace: The con- 
ſumption of all that ever can be ſaid in controucr- 
ſics of Religion, which haue ſo much diuerred men 
from other Sciences: The perfection of your Ma- 
jeſties learning,which as a Phenix may call whole 
volics of witsto follow you: & the inſeparable pro. 
priety of Time,which1s euer more & more to dit. 
cloſe trurth:I cannot bur be raiſed to this perſwaſt- 
on thar this third period of time will farre ſurpaſſe 
that of the Grecian and Romane Learning: Onely if 
men will know their owne ſtrength, & their owne 
weakneffe both-and take one from the other, 4ighr 


of invention,and not fire of contradiction , and e. 


ſteem of the Inquiſitis of truth,as of anenterprilc, 
8& not as of a quality or ornament, and imploy .wirt 
& magnificence to things of worth & exccllency, 
and not tothings vulear, & of popular eſtimation. 
As for my labours,itany man ſhall pleaſe himlſelfe, 
or others in the reprehenfton of them , they ſhall 
make that ancient and patient requeſt, werbera, ſed 
au4i, Let men reprehend them ſo they obſeruc and 
weigh them: Fortheappeale is lawfull (though it 

Rr 2 may 
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may be.it-ſhalFtiatbe necdfull }fromhe ficlt cogi- 

rations of mernytotheir ſecond, and from the nceerer 

times,to the rimes farther off. Now let vs come to 
that learning., which both the formertimes were 
not {ob astoknow,Saecred and _—_ Divi. 
zity,the Sabbath and port of all. mens 1abours and 
PEregrinarions, , x 361) 


He prerogatiue of God extendcth as well ro 

the reaſon,as to the wilkgt Man; $o that as we 

are to obey his Lawthoagh we findea relucta- 

tion 1n our Will; So-wee are ro . beleeye his word, 

though we finde a reluQation in-our reaſon: For if 

webelceue onely that. which, is. agreeable to our 

3 ſenſe, wegine conſent to.the matter, andnorto tbe 

Author., which is'no. morc then wee would doe 

rowards a ſuſpeed anddiſcredired witneſſe: Bur 

thatifairh which was..accounted. to Abraham tor 

igheconinele yas of fucha poiat, as whereat $4- 

zh laughed, who thercin was an Image of Natu- 
rall Reaſon, LIE ad ae Be 

| Howbeit. (it wee wilt truly conſider it ) more 

: worthy it is tobelceue,then ro know as wee now. 

know; For in knowledge mans mind ſuffercth front 

ſenſe, butin belecfe ic ſuffereth- from ſpirie,ſuch.one 

as it holdeth for more authoriſed thenir (clfe,& 1o 

ſuffercth fromthe worthier agent;otherwile it is of 

the ſtate of man glorified, for then faith ſhallceale, 

and we hall knoW, as Weare knowne.c;-;r; {1 

Wherefore we conclude, SaGed: Theology 

þ which 


F 
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(which in-our Idtome we call divinity ) 1s _ 


ded only vponthe word and oracle of God, and 
not vpon the light of nature-for it is written, Cel; 
enarrazt g loriam Det:;biit it is not writren Cel enar- 
rant voluntatem Det: But of that it is{aid; Ad legem 
& tejtimonium ſinon fecerint ſecundum verbii 1ſtud 
&c.This holdeth not only in tholc points of faich, 
which concernethe great myſteries of the Deity, 
ef the Creation, of the Redemprion, bur like. 
wilethoſe which concerne the law Moralltruly in- 
terpreted; Lone your Enemies, doe good to them that 
hate you. Be like to your heauenly father that ſnffereth 
hu raine to fall upon the Inſt and V niuſt . To this ir 
oushtro be applauded, Nec vox hominem ſonat, It 
is a voice beyond the light of Nature: So wee ſce 
rhe heathen Pocts when they: fall vpon'a libertine 
paſhon,doe ſtil} expoſtulate with lawes & Morali- 
tics, as if they were oppoſireand malignant to Na- 
ture; Er quod nature remittit invidainra negant: 
Soſaid Dendamis the Indranvnto d4lexanders mel. 
ſengers:'That he had: heard ſomewhat of Py: ha- 


0r44, and ſome orher of the wiſe men of Grecra, 


and that he held them for excellent Men: Burt that 


they hadia faulr, which was that they had in too 
 greatreverence.and vencration a thing they called 
Law and Manners: Soit muſt bee confeſſed that a 
great part of the Law Moral! is of that perfection, 
whereyatothe light-of Nature cannotaſpire : how 
thenis it,that manis ſaid to haue by rhe light and 
Law of Nature ſome Notions,and conceits of vers. 

IS tuc 
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tue and vice,juſtice and wrong, good and evill: 
Thus, becaufe the light of Nature is vſed intwo ſe. 
uerall ſenfes:The one, that which fpringerh from 
Reaſon, Senſe, Induction, Argument , according 
to the Lawes of heauen and earth: The other thar 
whichis imprinted vpon the ſpirit of Man by an in- 
ward'inſtin,according to the Law of conſcience, 
which isa ſparkle of the purity of his firſt Eftate: 
In which latter ſenſe only, heis participant of ſome 
light,and diſcerning, touching the perfeRtion of 
the MorallLaw, but how? ſufficient ro checke the 
vice, but not toinforme the duty. So then the do- 
@rine of Religion,as well Morall as Myſticall, is 
not ro be attained, bur by infpiration and rcuclati. 
onafrom God. 

The vſe notwithſtanding of Reaſon in ſpirituall 
—_ the latitudethereof, is very great and ge- 
nerall: for it isnot for nothing, that the Apoſtle 
calleth Religion o#r reaſonable ſervice of God, inſo. 
muchasthe very Ceremonies and-figures of the 
old Law were full of reafon and figniſicarion, 
much more then the ceremonies of Idolatry and 
Magicke,thart are full of Nox fignificauts and Syd 
CharaFers, Burtmoft ſpecially.the Chriſtian faith, 
as inall things, ſo in this deferuettvto be highly 
magnified, holding and preſeruing the'golden Me- 
diocrity inthis point, berweene the Law of the 
Heathen, & the of Mahumet,which hauve'em- 
braced therwo extreames. For the Religion of the 
Heathen had nocon (ſtant beleete or confeffion, bur 


left 
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left all ro the liberty of argument: & the Religion 
of Mabwmet on the other fide, interdifteth argu- 
ment/alrogerher; the one hauing the very face of 
Errour: and the other of Impoſture, whereas the 
Faith doth both admitand reie@'Diſputation with 
difference, 

The vſe of Humane Reaſon in Relivion,," is of 
two ſorts: The former in the conception and ap- 
doen k2- Myſteries of God to vs revea- 
ed; The other, in the inferring and deriving of 


Doctrine and dire&tion thereupon: The former ex- 


rendeth ro the Myſtcriesthem(elnes: buthow 2 by 
way of Illuſtration,;and not by way of argumenr, 
| The latter confiſteth indeed of Probation and Ar- 
gument, Inthe former wee ſee. God youchſaferh 
ro deſcend to our capacity,in the expreſſing. of his 
myſteries inſortas may beeſenſible vnto vs: and 
doth graft his Revelations and holy do&rine vpon 
che Norions of our reaſon,and applyeth his Inſpi- 
rations to open our vaderſtanding, as the forme of 


the key tothe ward ofthe locke;for the latter, there 
is allowed vs an viſe of Reaſon, and argument, ſe. , 


condaric and reſpeciue; although nor originall 
and ab{olure: For after the Articles and princi- 
ples of Religion areplacediand exemptedfrom cx- 
amination of reaſon;itis then permitred wvnro vs ro 
make derivations and inferences from, and -accor- 
ding to the Analogy of them, for our berrer dire&Qi- 
on. In Nature this holderh not, for both the princi- 
plcs arc cxaminableby Induction, thonghnor by a 

| Mediuns 
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Megdinn or Syllogiſme:and belides thoſe principles 
orfirſtipofitions',, haut no/diſcordance-withrhar 
reaſon, which:frawerhdowne and deduceth:the.in- 
feriour poſitions. Bur yet it holdeth not in Religion 
alone;bur-inmanyknowledges both of greater, 8& 
{ſmaller Nature,namely wherein there are not only 


#Poſfita but Placita,forinfuchthere tan be no vie of 


- 


Te va legitt- 
m0 r:tions Fu- 
| maad in divi. 


abſolurereaſ6,wwe ce it familiarly-in games of wir, 
as Cheſle, or the like, The Draughts and firft laws 
of the Gameare politiue;, but how ? meerely ad 
placitum,and not examinible by reaſon, But'then 
how ro dire ourplay therevpon with beſt advan- 
ta-eto witine the game, is artificiall and rationall. 
So in humane Lawes, there bee many grounds and 
Maxims, which arc Placite Inris, Poſitive vpon au- 
thority and not vpon reaſon, and therefore: not to 
bediſputed: But whatis moſt iuſt; not abſolutely, 
bur relatively , and according to thoſe Maxims, 
that affoxderh along field of diſputatio, Such there- 
fore isthat ſecondary reaſon, which hath place in 
divinity ,: '\whichis grounded vpon the 2?lacets of 
God. | 

- Heretherefore I note this deficience, that there 
bath not beeneto my vnderſtanding lufficiently en- 
quired &handled;The trwe limits erw/e of reaſon in 


ſpirituall things: as a kind-of divine DialeCtique, 


which for that it is not done, it ſcemeth tomea 


thing vſuall, by pretext of true conceciuing that, 
which is revealed ;-rolearch and mine into thac 
whichisnot revealed,and by pretext of enucleating 


inferences 
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inferences & cotradiQorics,to examine that which 
is poſitiue: The one ſort falling into the Errour of 
Nicodemus,demanding to have things made more 
ſenſible then it pleaſeth Godto reveale them; 24s. 
modo peyts homo naſct cum ſit ſenex: The other ſorr Id.” 
intothe Error of the Diſciples, which were ſcanda- ' 
lizedata ſhew of contradiction: 2%id eſt hoc quod 
dicit nobis, modicum,et non videbitis me, et iter um 
modicum,& videbitis me, c. | 
Vpon this I haue inſiſted the more, in regard of 
the greatand bleſled vſec thereof, for this point well 
laboured & defingg of, would in my judgement be 
 anOpiateto ſtay and bridle not only the vanity of 
curious ſpeculations, wherewith the ſchooles 1a. 
bour,burrhe fury of controuerſies, wherewith the 
Church laboreth. For it cannot but ope mens eyes 
- to ſee that many controuerſies doe meerely pertain 
to that which is either rfbt revealed,or poſitiue,and 
that many others doe grow vpon weake and ob- 
ſcure Inferences or derivations : which latrer ſort : 
of men would reviue the bleſſed ſtile of rhat greac 
Dodtor of the Gentiles, would bee carried thus:- 
Ego non Dominwus;and againe, Secundum confilium 
meum, in opinions and countells, and nor inpoſi- 
tions & oppoſitions, But menare now ouer ready 
ro vſurpe the ſtile, Nox ezo, ſed Dominus, & not 10 
onely,butrto bind ir with the thunder of denunci- 
ation of Curſes, and Anathemaes, ro the terror of 
choſe which haue nor ſufficiently learned our of Sa. 
lomon,that The caufeleſſe Curſe ſhall not come. 
-SE Diuinity 


"= 
4th 
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Diviniry hath two principall parts: The mar-. 
ter informed orreucaled;and the nature of the In. 
formation or Revelation: and with the latter wee 
will beginne: becauſe it: hath moſt, coherence, with 
that which wee hauc now. laſt handled. The na- 
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ture of the information conſiſteth of three bran. 


* 


ict rEdingto much like end,as that I noted before- 
for asthat other. were likcly to abaterhe- number 
of controuerſies : So-this-is like ro abate the hear. 
of many ofthem, Wee ſee Moſes when-he ſaw 
the 1ſractite andthe Egyprian fight, hee did not 
lay Why ftrine you, but drew his. {word, and __ 
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the Egyptian: But when hee ſaw'thetws Iſraelites 
fight, be laid, Tow are brethren why ſtrine yow?lF the 
pou of doctrine be an Egyptian, it muſt bee ſlaine 
y the ſword of the ſpirit, and not reconciled. But 
ifitbe an 1ſraelite,though'in the wrong: then Why 
#riue you? We ſee of the fundamentall points, our 
Sauiourpenneth the leaguethus, He #hat s not with 
vs # againſt vs,but of points not fundamentall,thus 
He that # not againſt vs, is withvs . So we (ce the 
Coate of our -Sauijour was entire without ſeame, 
and fo is'the Do@rine of the Scriptures !in itſclfe: 
But the garment of the Church was of divers co- 
lours,and yet not divided: wee ſcethe chaffe may 
and oug ht to be ſeuered fro the corne in the Eare: 
Bur the tares may not be pulled vp from the corne 
in the field: Soas it isa thing of great vſewellto de- 
fine, what, . and of what latitude thoſe points are, 
which doe make men meerely aliens and difincor- 
porate from the Church of God, © | 
. For thEobtaining of theinformartion, -it reſteth 
vp6 the true & ſound interpretarion' of the Scrip. 
rures,which are the fountaines of the water of life. 
The Interpretations of the Scriptures are of rwo 
ſorts: Methodical}l, & Solute,or at large, for this di- 
vine'water which excelleth ſo much' rhat of Tacobs 
Wellzis drawne forth much 'in the ſame kinde, as 
Naturall Water vſeth to bee out of Welis and 
Fountaines: eitherit'is firſt forced vp intoa Ce- 
ſerne,and from thenceferchrand deriued for vſc: 
orelle it is drawne and recciued in Buckets and 
Sl 2 Veſſels 
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Veſlels immediatly where ic {pringeth,. The for- 
mer fort whatoFahough itſceme to bee. the more: 
ready,yet in my iudgement is more fubic ro cor. 
rupt. This is that Method which hath exhibited 
vnto vs the ſcholaſticall divinity, whereby divinity 
hath bin reduced inroan Arrt,as into a Ceſterne, & 
the Rreames of doctrine vr poſitions fertcht and de- 
riued from thence. | 
_ this, Men haue ſought three things, aſumma. 
revity, acompacted ſtrengrh, and a comple- 
5.2 ections 9 49 the 5 firſt they faile to- 
finde, and the laſt they oughtnot to ſecke . For 
as tobreuity, wee ſec in all ſummary Methods, 
while men oper toabridge, they giue cauſe to- 
dilate. For the ſummeor abridgement by contracti- 
on becommeth obſcure', the obſcurity requireth 
expoſition,andthe expoſition is diduced- into large 
commentaries, or into common places, and titles, 
 whichgrow to bee more vaſt then the ariginall 
writings, whence the ſumme was at firſt extracted. 
So we {ce the volumes of the ſchoole-menare grea- 
rer. much then the firſt writings of the Fathers, 
whence the Maſter of the ſentEces made his ſumme 
or colle&ion. So in like manner the volumes of the 
moderne DoQors of the Civillaw exceed thoſe of 
the ancient Iuriſconſalts,of which Tr:bonian com- 
piled the Digeſt. So asrhis courſe of ſummes and 
commentarics is that which doth infallably make 
the body of Sciences more immenle 1n quantity,8e 
more baſc in {ubſtance. 


And 
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And for ſtrength,it is true, that knowledges re- 
duced into exact Mcthods haue a ſhew of ſtrength, 
in that each part ſeemeth to ſupport and ſuſtaine 
the other; but this is more ſatisfatory then ſub. 
ſtantiall, like vnto buildings,which ſtand by Archi- 
reture & compaction, which are more ſubie& to 
ruine, then thoſe which are built more ſtrong in 
their ſcuerall parts, though lefle compacted. Bur it 
is plaine, that the more you recede from your 
grounds,the weaker doe you conclude; and as in 
nature,the more you remoue your felfe from par- 
ticulars,the greater perill of Errour you doe in. 
curre:So,much more in Divinity,the more you re- 
cede fr6 the Scriptures by inferences & conſeque. 
ces, the more weak & dilute are your poſitions. 

And as for perfe&ion,or compleatneſſe in Divini- 
ty,itis notto be ſoughr, which makes this courſe 
of Artificiall divinity the more ſuſpe& : For hee 
that will reduce a knowledge into an Art, will 
makeit round-and vniforme:But in Divinity many 
things muſt be left abrupt & concluded with this:0 
altitudo Sapientia & ſcientie Dei,qua incomprehen.. 
ſibilia ſunt Indiciatius, & non inveſtigabiles vie e. 
5!{o againerhe Apoſtle ſaith, Ex parte = s,and 
to haue the forme of a totall, where there is but 
marter for a part,cinot be without ſupplics by ſup- 
poſition & preſumpris. And rheretore [ conclude, 
that the true vie of theſe Summes and Methods 
harh place in Inſticutions or Introductions , pre- 
paratory vnto knowledge: but in them, or by di- 
Sl 3 ducement 
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-ducementfromthem, | to handle the maine body 
andfubſtance of a knowledge,is inall Sciences pre- 

Judiciall,andin divinity dangerous. | 
As to the Interpretation ot the Scriptures 1o- 
lute andatlarge,there haue beene divers kindes in- 
troduced anddeviſed,fome of them rather curious 
and vnſafe, then ſober & warranted. Notwithſtan- 
ding thus much muſt be confeſſed, that the Scrip. 
tures being giuen by inſpiration, and not by hu. 
mane rea{on,doe differ:from all other books in the 
Author: which by conſequence doth drawe on 
ſomedifference to be vied by the Expoſitor . For 
theInditer ofthem did know foure things which 
no-man attainesto'know, whichare, the myſteries. 
of the kingdome of Glory ; the ion 'of the 
Lawes of Nature; the ſecrets of the heart of Man, 
and the future ſucceſſion of all ages. For as to the 
firſt,itis ſaid:He that preſſeth into the light, ſhall bee 
oppreſſed of the Glory. And againe, No man fhall ſee 
my face & liat. Tothe ſecond, When he prepared the 
 heauens I was preſent when 7 law & compaſſe he ex. 
cloſedthe deepe.T o the third, Neither was it needfull 
that-any ſhould beare witneſſe to him of Man, for hee 
i knew well what was in man. And tothe laſt, F rom the 

beginninig are knowne to the Lord all his workes. 

From the former of theſe two haue bin drawne 
certaine ſenſes & expoſitions of Scriptures, which 
had need be contained within the bounds of ſobric- 
ty; The one, Anagogicalt, andthe other Philoſophi- 
\6a2. But as tothe former, Man is not to prevent his 
time; 
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time; Videmus nunc per ſpeculum in efinigmate, 
£47 aut? facie ad facie, wherein neverthicleſle there 
ſeemethto be a liberty granted,as farre forth asthe ; 
poliſhing of this glafſe, or ſome moderate expli- | 
cation of this eArema.Butto preſfic too farinto ir | 
cannot but cauſe a diffolution and ouerthrow' of | 
the ſpirit of man. For in the body there are three 
degrees of that we receiue intoit: Aliment, Medicine ; 
and Poyſon;whereof Aliment is that which the Na- 
ture of man can perfectly alter and overcome: Me- 
dicine is that which is partly converted by Nature, 1 
and partly converteth nature : and Poiſon is that 
which worketh wholly vpon nature,|withour that, 
thar nature can in any part worke vpon it. So inthe 
minde whatſoeuer knowledge reaſon cannot at all 
worke vpon and convert, is a meere intoxication, 
and indangereth a diſſolution of the mind and vn- 
derſtanding. 

Bur for the latter, it hath beene extreamely ſer on 
foot of late time by the Schoole of Paracelſus, and 
ſome others.that haue pretended to finde thetruth 
of all naturallPhiloſophy in the Scriprures, ſcan- 
dalizing and traducing all other Philoſophy : as 
Heatheniſh and prophane : But there is 'no ſuch 
enmity berweene Gods word, and his workes. 
Neitherdoe they giue honour to the Scriptures, as 
they ſuppoſe, but much imbaſe them. For ro ſceke 
heauen and earth'in the word of God, whereof it 
is ſaid, Heauen and Earth ſhall paſſe, but my word 

ſhall not paſſe, isto ſecke temporary things amongſt 
| eternall 
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crernall, And as to ſecke Divinity in Philoſophy, 
is to ſeeke the lining amongſt the dead, ſo to ſeeke 
Philoſophy.in Divinity is to ſeek the dead amongſt 
rhe living, Neither are the Pots or Lawers, whoſe 
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lace was inthe outward part of the Templeto bee 

| Ducks in the holieſt place of all, wherethe Arke of 
the teſtimony. was ſeated, Andagaine,the ſcope or 
purpoſe of the ſpirit of God isnot to expreſſe mat- 
ters of Nature in the Scriptures, otherwiſe then in 
paſſage, and for applicationto mans capacity and 
ro matters Morall or Divine, Anditis atrue Rule, 
Authoris aliud agentis parva authoritas, For it were 
a ſtrange c6cluſion,if aman ſhould vſea ſimilitude 
for ornament or illuſtration ſake, borrowed from 
Nature or hiſtory,according to vulgar conccit, as 
ofa Baſilrske,an Y nicorne,a Centauvre, a/Briareus, an 
Hydra,or the like, that theretore he muſtneeds bee 
thoughtto affirmethe marter thereof poſitiuely to 
be true; To conclude therefore theſe two Interpre- 
rations,the one by reduftionof Anigmaricall, the 
other Philoſophicall or Phyſicall, which haue bin 
reccined and purſued in imitation of the Rabbins 8& 
Cabaliſts,are to be confined with a Noli alrum ſape- 
re, ſed time. My: 

But therwolatter points knowne to God, and 
vaknowne to man, touching the ſecrets of the heart. 

- and the ſucceſſions of time, doth make a-juſt and 
ſound difference betweene the manner of the ex- 
poſition of the Scriptures: and' all other bookes. 
Fortis anexcellent obſer vation which hath beene 


made 
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. the cava ads Sauiour Chriſt to 
many ofthequeſtions which were propounded' roi 
him; how thar-they are Cree Þ the ſtare of 
the queſtion demanded, the reaſon whereofis, ' be« 
cauſe not being like man , which | knowes mans 
thoughts by his words, but knowing mans thoughts! 
1mmediatly;, hee neuer anſwered their words;;: but: 
theirthoughts:'much in the like manner 1t is witty 
the Scriptures,which being writtento the thoughts 
of men,and to thefuccefſion of all ages,with a fore- 
ſight of all hereſies,contradictions , differing eſtates 
ot the Church,yea,and particularly ofthe cle&,are 
notto be interpreted only according to the latitude 
of the proper ſenſe of the place,and refpeRtiuely to- 
wards that preſent occaſion, wherevpon the words 
were vttered; or inpreciſe congruity or contexture 
with the words before or after,oriin; contemplation 
ofthe principall ſcope of the place, but haue in 
themſelues not only totally, or collecuely, bur di- 
ſtriburively in clauſesand words infinite {ſprings 8&; 
ſtreames of doctr.neto water the Church 1in;every 
part,andtherefore as the litterall ſenſe is as it were 
the maine ſtreame or Riuer ': So the Morall ſenſe 
chiefly,and ſometimes the Allegoricall or Typical 
are they whereof the Church hath moſt vie: not 
that I wiſh mento be bold in Allegories,, or indul- 
eentorlightin Alluſions - but thatI doe much con- 
demnethat interpretation ofthe Scripture,which is 
only afterthe manner as Men vic to interpret apro- 
phane booke. © '\ 04.46: 983630.12:16m1 
Tn this'part touching the expoſition of the Scrip-. 
Tt tures 
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and many of Common plac ink rot Comply 
many OMLOmmon CS FEatHIES,Aa male 
ef poſitive Divinitie ,as jt is wade an At: anum- 

ber of Sermons and Leftures, and many prolixe 
commentarics vpon the Scriptures, withluarmonies. 

and cancordances: but thar forme of-writing in Di-. 

vinitie; which inmy indgementis of all others moſt 

rich and precious ,, is poſitiuc Diuinitie colleQed 

n particular Texts of Scriptures 19 briete obſer. 

varions,nor dilated into common places: notchaſe. 

ſingafrer conerquerſies., not reduced into Methode 

of Art,a thing abounding in Sermons., which will 
vaniſhbutdeteftiucin bookes which, will remaine, 
andizthingwhewinhisage excelleth. For Lam pcr- 

{waded ;'and/I may ſpeake ic, with-an Abit invidia 

verbo,andino waics iq derogation of Antiquitie,bur 

as in'a good emulation berweene the Vine: and the 

| ' Oline, Tharifthe choice;andbeſt ofthoſe obſerua. 
bs ee tions err Bake of Seripens which/haue bene 
* in dotlrins, Made diſperſedly in Sermons. within.this your Ma. 
 Reſiives,Þ jolties Hand of Brirtanie bythe ſpace of rhele forty 
© - yeares and-more f\eauing out the largeneſle of cx. 
hortations andapplicationsrthereypon) had been ſer 

downe ifia continnance,/it hadbeene the beſt wprke- 

in Diviaitie, which had been written ince the Apo. 

les rimes, | [1.3F rig ob 

The marerinformed by. Divinity;js of two kinds, 

matter ofbelecfe, and truth of opinion;aud ne” 


of ſernice;and adoration; which is alſo indgedt and 
directed bythe former: The one-baing astheinrer- 
nay foukeof Religion, and rhe other as the/exrernatl 
body thereof: and therefore rhe} heathen Refi 


ar 
was'not onely a worſhip of Idols , but the whole 


Religion wasan Idolt in ir fctfe,for ithad no ſoule, 
that1s,no certain y'of beticte or canfefron;as a mat 
may well thinke,confidering the chiete Dof@ors of 
their Church, were the Poets, and the: reaton was, 
becaufe the heathen Gods were no kaloms Gods, 
bart were glad to be admitted iro part, asrhey had 
reaſon. Neither did they retpect the'purenefle of 
heart,ſorhey might haue externall honour & rites. 
Bur out of theſe two doc reſult and iflue foure 
maine branches of Divinity - Faith, CM anners, Ly- 
turgie,and Gonermment: Faith containeth the Do- 
Qrine ofthe Nature of God , of the attributes of 
God.,and ofthe workes of God. ; The nature of 
God confiſteth of three perſons in vnitic of God. 
head, The attribures of God are emher: common ro 
| the Deitie,or refpeftiuetothe perſons, Theworkes 
of God fum mary are two , that of the (reason, and 
that of the Redemption, And both theſe workes,, as 
in Torall they apperraine to the vrutie' of the Gods 
head- So in their parrsthey referretatherhree per. 
ſons: Thar of the Creation in rhe Maſfe of the 
Martrer to the father,in the diſpoſitionof rhe forme 
tothe Sonne, and inthe continuance and conferua- 
vion of the being to the Holy ſpirit: So'rhat of 
the Redemprion,intheelcdion and ceunfellrothe 
ES 2 Father, 


: | Di mv 
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ic Sonne - and in the- application to: the Holy ſpirit: 


for by theholyGhoſt was .Chriſtconceiuedin fleſh, 

and by the holy Ghoſt-are the eleR regenerate in 

ſpirit. This workelikewife we conſider either effe- 

Ruallyinthe Elec, or privately in the reprobate, 
®raccording toappearance inthe viſible Church. 

3. For manners , the DoErine thereof is contained 

inthe law,which diſcloſeth finne. The law it ſelfe 

is diuided according tothe editionthereof , intothe 

law of Naturezthe law Morall, and: the law-Poft. 

Tine; and CY the ſtile, into: Negatuic and 

Athrmarme, Prohibitions and Commandements. 

: Sinne inthe'matter and fubjeRt thereof , is divided 

according'tothe\Commandements, inthe. forme 

thereofrirreferreth to(the three-perſons in;Deirtie. 

Sinnes otjnfirmwuie againſt the Father, whoſe more 

ſpeciall attribute is Power : Sinnes. of Ignorance 

againſt the. Sonne , whole attribute is wifdome: 

and finnes of Malice agaio{bthe Holy Ghoſt, whoſe 

_ attribute is grace or lone: +In the motions of it; 

wo * either mouerhrothe right; hand, orro the left, -ci- 

| ther to blinde devorion, or to prophane* and liber- 

| tine tranſgreflion,cither in impolang reſtraint where 

God grantethhiberty',:or in-raking lbzity where 

God.unpoſethreſtraint. In the-degrees & progreſlc 

of it,ir dtvidethyit {clfe inro-thought, word, or Act. 

Andinthis part I commend. much the deducing of 

the Law of God to caſes afconſfcience;tor: that I 

take indeed to, bee a breaking ,, and-not: exhibiting 


whole 


whole of the bread of life. But that which quick- 
neth both:theſe DoGtrines of faith and Manners is 
the clevation and conſent ofthe heart', wherevnto 
appertaine bookes of exhortation, holy meditation, 
Chriſtian rel{olution,and the like, a1 2441 

For the Lyturgic or {eruice, it- conſiſteth of the 
reciprocall Acts berweene Cod and Man,: which 
on the part of God arethe Preaching of the word 
and the Sacraments, which are ſcales to the coue- 
nant.or asthe vifhble word: and on the partof Man, 
Invocation of the name of God :. and. vader the 
Law, Sacrifices , which wereas viltble prayers or 
confcſlions,but now the adoration being in ſþi7#1u 
+ veritatethere remaincth onely witult labiorum, 
ilchoughthevſe of holy vowes of thankfulneſſe 
and retribution , may bce accounted allo as ſealed 
Pctirions. 

And for the Goucrnment of the Church, it con- 
ſiſterh ofthe patrimonie of the Church , the Fran- 
chiſes of the Church,and the offices , and iuriſdii- 
ons of, the Church, and the Lawes ofthe Church 
directing the whole : All which haue two confide- 
rations ; the one in-themſelues : the orher how 
they ſtand compatible and agreeable to the 'Civill 

Eſtate. | 759 TION TY | 
This matter of Divinity is handled eirher in 
forme of inſtrugion of truth: or: in formeof con- 
futation of falſehood. The declinations from Re- 
l;gion,beſtdes rhe priuatiue;whichis Atheiſme, and 
the Branghes thereof ,are three, Hereſies, Idolatrie, 
| / $ 3 and 
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word of 


#* 


raft, Hereſies, when wee ſerucethe true 
vn oye: worthippe. anorr ae? Sotrin Nod 
ar (Ii e Gods ,fux them ro be true * and 
rye rhe Cock » knowin 
them to be wicked andfalle. For ſo your Maieſtfe 
dath excellentty well obſcrue , rhat Witch -craft is 
the teighroF1devarry. And yet we ſee though theſe 


be crue'degrees,$Semuel teacherhy vs thar they are all 


of anature,whenthere is once a receding from the 
God,for ſoheſant, Pnoſs percatum. ario- 
lands ti repaguare, & quaſs ſcelus 1dololavrie nolke 
4cquiefcere. [28 | 
Thelerhings I have paſſed oner ſo briefly becauſe 
[I canreporrnodeficience concerning them - For [ 
canfinde no fpace or ground that lyerh vacant and 


_ voſowneinthe marter of Divinity , fo diligent haue 


men beene;cither in ſowing of good ſecd,or in ſow- 
ing of Tares... LES 

. Thus baue I madeas it were a fmall Globe of rhe 

Indlle@uall: world, as truely and faithfully as I 

could diſcauer,withanoctcand deſcription of thoſe 
parts which ſceme ro me, not conſtantly accupare, 
ornoewell converted by the labour of Man. In 
which, if Thaue in any point receded from that 
which is commonly pace, oy beene: wirhr a 
purpoſe of ftoceeding inwelrac ; andnot in altud; a 

Ae arnhitc ind proficience; and not of 


change anddifference.' For I could not bee true and 
canſtantroithe Argument T handle , if F were not 
tlingtq gee beyond. others ',' 'bur' yet hor more 


willing, 


Ro 


a# 4 
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willing,then to haue others goc RIO me againe, 
which may the berter appeare bythis, that | have 
propounded my opinions naked and vnarmed , not 
v4, 5 preoccupate the libertie of mens iudge- 
ments by cofutations. For in any thing which is wel 
ſer down,l am in good hope, tharif the firſt reading 
moue an objeQion,rthe ſecond reading will make an 
anſwer. And inthoſe things wherein I haue erred, 
I am ſure I haue not preiudiced the right by lirigi- 
ous arguments; which certainely hane this contrary 
effec and operation, that they adde authoririe to 
crrour,and deſtroy the authority of that which is 
well invented. For queſtion is an honour and pre- 
ferment ro falſhood , as on the other {ide it is a re- 
palſe co truth. But theerrors Iclaime and challenge 
_ro my ſelfe as mine owne, The good , if any 
be,is due Tanquam adeps feerifcs ,to bee 
Incenſed to the honour firſt of the 
Divine Maieſtie,and next of 
your Maicftie,to whom 
on earth I am moſt. 
bounden.. 
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